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Today,  you  can  spread  a  profit-making  modernization  program  over  a  greater  area  than  ever 
before — thanks  to  the  New  Way  Line.  YouUl  be  positively  amazed  at  its  low  maintenance  cost 
due  to  its  principle  of  unlimited  convertibility  and  the  fact  that  it  can  be  restyled — com¬ 
pletely  transformed  in  appearance — at  negligible  expense.  It  meets  seasonal  merchandising 
changes  instantly — affords  better  display — increases  area  as  much  as  18%  with  a  consequent 
increase  in  productivity.  Can  you — can  any  merchant — afford  to  invest  a  dollar  in  moderniza¬ 
tion  or  equipment  without  investigating  and  seeking  proof  of  such  a  bold  statement  on  our  part? 


TIm  Coupon  or  a  roquost  on  your  Lottorhond  will  bring  a  roprosontotlvo,  or  furthor  particulars  by  moll. 


North  American  rayon 
testing  program,  established  to  assure  fabric  serviceability 
and  consumer  satisfaction,  has  made  noteworthy  progress. 
This  plan  is  now  offered  to  all  manufacturers  using  North 
American  rayon.  The  services  of  United  States  Testing  Com¬ 
pany  are  available  to  producers  of  outerwear  and  under¬ 
wear  fabrics,  both  knitted  and  woven»— also  to  hosiery  manu¬ 
facturers.  It  will  pay  every  manufacturer  and  retailer  to 

use  the  selling  force  of  the  North  American  “certified  tag. 

: - - 

% 

NORTH  AMERICAN' 

lAYON  CORPORATION,  261  FIFTH  AVENUE,  N.  Y.  •  PLANT:  CARTER  COUNTY,  TENN. 

•Reg.U.S.P«t.Otf. 
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Try  the  guttered  side 


mister 


Cannon  Muslin  Sheets  are  one  of  the 

hipgest  low-priee  volume-getters  in  the 
eoiintry.  'I'heyVe  a  iniglity  prett)  dish, 
too. 


Cannon’s  Exclusive  Label  Plan  makes 
the  sheets  you  earrv  exelu8i\e  with  your 
store  in  your  rity.  And  tliat's  a  real  plus 
for  you. 


Dealers  who’ve  been  pishing 

Cannon  Percale  Sheets  for  the  last 
two  years  have  heen  eating  better! 

It’s  easy  to  see  why. 

Aeeording  to  the  reportsof  The  Daniel 
Starch  organization,  MORE  WOMEN 
ACTUALLY  READ  THE  CANNON  MAG¬ 
AZINE  ADVERTISING  FOR  SHEETS  IN 
1940  THAN  ALL  OTHER  SHEET  ADVER¬ 
TISING  COMBINED. 

Man,  that’s  a  lot  of  women!  What’s 
piore,  they  bought  a  powerful  lot  of 
Cannon  Percale  Sheets!  Ask  the  stores 
who  sold  ’em ! 

They  tell  us  that  Cannon  Percale 
Sheets  are  giving  them  a  new  kind  of 
volume — higher  unit  sales — and  a  flock  of 
brand-new,  pleased-as-punch  customers! 

Gentlemen,  we’re  too  modest  to  say 
any  more... other  than  to  assure  you  of 
this:  if  you  think  Cannon  Percale  Sheet 
advertising  for  1940  was  good  (and  lu¬ 
crative!),  wait  till  you  see  what  1941 
brings!  Four  great  national  magazines 
are  again  being  used . . .  the  space  is  even 
bigger...and  the  ads  are  even  better! 

Vi'e’re  making  an  awful  lot  of  women 
want  Cannon  Percale,  mister  .  .  .  the 
bread’s  pretty  well  buttered  for  the  store 
that  says  "We’ve  got  ’em!” 


Gannon  /  ’ 
Sheet  Ads 
are 

well-buttered! 


f  tt* 

6000 


Percale  Sheets 


MAOf  BY  THi  MAKIBS  Of  CANNON  rOWflS,  BLANKtTS,  AND  NOSIfUr 
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A  GREAT  CONVENTION,  BUT - ! 

THK  big  Convention  is  over  and  our 
tired  staff  have  liad  a  chance  to  re¬ 
cover  from  the  demands  which  such 
an  event  inevitably  must  make  ujjon  them. 
Ca)nvention  delegates  have  gone  home  to 
their  stores  and  again  are  caught  up  in  the 
interminable  processes  of  retail  service.  Many 
of  those  who  attended  the  Convention  have 
written  letters  to  express  to  us  their  reactions 
to  the  meeting. 

\V'e  are  glad  that  these  reactions  all  seem 
to  be  so  uniformly  favorable  and  we  believe 
it  was  a  great  Convention.  To  expect  that 
any  one  person  coidd  absorb  and  profit  by 
everything  which  was  brought  out  in  the 
Convention  would  be  a  mistake.  In  all  there 
were,  we  believe,  125  different  speeches  de¬ 
livered  during  the  course  of  the  meetings. 
Think  what  tliat  means.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  outstanding  men  and  women 
selected  to  speak  on  those  sid)jects  on  which 
they  were  especially  qualified  to  speak  and 
each  putting  into  his  remarks  the  best  that 
he  had!  \vniere  else  could  you  find  such  a 
generous  outpouring  of  experience,  knowl¬ 
edge  and  suggestions  for  the  impro\ement  of 
this  great  retail  business? 

One  outstanding  merchant  who  has  been 
a  regular  attendant  at  our  Conventions  for 
many  years  said  to  us:  “If  only  we  who  head 
these  stores  coidd  find  some  wav  to  make 
sure  that  our  executives  would  make  the  most 
of  what  you  put  before  them  in  these  Con¬ 
ventions,  what  a  great  step  forward  the  re¬ 
tail  trade  woidd  take!” 

Of  course,  he  was  right  but  that  is  too 
much  to  expect  in  this  world  in  which  we 
live.  Probably  no  man  or  woman  ever  takes 
full  adtantage  of  all  the  benefits  which  are 


held  out  to  him.  Look  at  a  public  library 
and  think  how  in  it  are  preserved  the  best 
t bough ts  and  experiences  of  the  wisest  men 
who  ever  li\ed  on  earth  and  that  is  all  there 
for  us  and  it  is  free,  but  how  much  do  we 
take? 

Education,  the  improvement  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  is  something  which  comes  gradually. 
It  cannot  be  rushed  any  more  than  you  could 
pour  five  gallons  of  gas  directly  into  the  car¬ 
buretor  of  your  car  and  expect  it  to  run  at 
full  speed  for  a  number  of  hours.  It  doesn’t 
work  that  way.  You  would  choke  the  car¬ 
buretor  and  the  motor  would  stall.  You  must 
let  the  carburetor  take  from  the  gas  supply 
only  what  it  can  handle  and  prepare  for  the 
use  of  the  motor. 

In  that  same  way  knowledge  in  great  masses 
is  unassimilable  to  the  average  human  mind. 
It  must  be  allowed  to  take  only  what  it  can 
use  from  time  to  time.  However,  the  process 
is  continuous  and  it  is  valuable.  In  this  pro¬ 
cess  it  is  to  be  questioned  whether  retailers 
ever  have  had  a  more  valuable  means  of 
l(Kating  and  assimilating  additional  knowl¬ 
edge  than  through  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association.  Conventions  are  held  only 
twice  a  year  but  in  the  months  between  many 
members  are  wise  enougb  to  draw  steadily 
ujxm  the  facilities  of  the  .\ss<Kiation  for  in¬ 
creasing  knowledge  and  help. 

If  you  were  at  the  Convention  don’t  regret 
t(K)  much  that  there  mav  have  been  half  a 
dozen  meetings  going  on  at  one  time  and 
you  could  not  attend  them  all.  .Doubtless 
you  got  something  valuable  from  those  you 
did  attend.  Be  glad  of  that. 

The  Convention  is  a  great  institution  but 
make  it  a  point  to  use  the  .Association 
throughout  tlie  year.  You  will  find  it  will 
pay  handsome  dividends  on  your  member¬ 
ship.  We  are  at  your  service. 
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RETAILERS  CALL  TO  RETAILERS 

IS  THERE  any  love  greater  and  more 
enduring  than  a  merchant’s  love  of  his 
store? 

Once  a  fine  old  merchant  told  me  his  wife 
had  said  to  him:  “Dave,  I  want  you  to  tell 
me  the  truth— which  do  you  love  more,  me 
or  your  store?”  “And,”  the  merchant  told 
me,  “do  you  know  —  I  was  ashamed  to  tell 
her.” 

It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  retailers 
love  their  stores  better  than  their  families  in 
order  to  establish  the  j>oint  that  they  do  love 
their  stores. 

No  matter  how  beautiful  and  efficient  and 
seemingly  perfect  the  store  may  be,  the  true 
merchant  is  always  striving  to  improve  it.  A 
good  store  is  never  finished.  It  is  the  dynamic, 
ever-changing  embodiment  of  a  noble  in¬ 
spiration  to  service.  Almost,  the  store  is  a 
holy  place  to  the  merchant  and  to  those  ex¬ 
ecutives  who  have  entered  fully  into  the  ideals 
of  the  business. 

And  so— as  in  the  Conventions  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association— we  con¬ 
structively  plan  and  study  always  to  build  up 
our  stores.  Never  do  we  go  backward.  Al¬ 
ways  the  cry  is  forward;  onward  to  better 
things. 

It  is  this  universal  attitude  on  the  part  of 
American  retail  merchants  which  will  help 
us  all  to  understand  something  of  the  horror 
of  what  is  happening  in  England.  Perhaps 
you  have  seen  photographs  showing  what  the 
bombing  attacks  have  done  to  many  English 
stores.  Imagine  how  you  would  feel  if  your 
store  were  suddenly  wrecked  by  bombs 
dropped  from  the  sky.  Try  to  picture  what 
it  would  mean  to  you  to  have  the  store  upon 
which  you  have  lavished  a  life-time  of  care¬ 
ful,  intelligent  effort  suddenly  turned  into  a 
meaningless  mass  of  wreckage.  It  is  too  aw¬ 
ful  to  contemplate,  isn’t  it? 

And  yet  that  very  thing  has  been  happen¬ 
ing  to  the  merchants  of  England.  Men  who 
have  worked  for  many  years  to  build  their 
stores  up  to  the  ideals  of  their  minds  have 
had  to  see  them  wrecked,  their  merchandise 
turned  into  useless  junk  and  their  employees 
left  without  the  means  to  a  livelihood. 

These  English  merchants  and  their  em¬ 
ployees  have  deserved  as  well  of  life  as  we 
have  and  yet  they  are  cast  down  and  ruined, 
left  to  wonder  whether  ever  again  they  will 
have  the  opportunity,  and  the  courage,  to 
rebuild  their  businesses  while  we,  in  this 
fortunate  land,  still  may  go  on  building  and 
improving,  creating  and  breathing  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  our  highest  ideals  of  public  ser¬ 
vice  into  the  well-loved  stores  of  our  nation. 
Out  of  the  ruck  and  the  agony  of  England 


a  voice  has  called  to  the  merchants  of  the 
United  States.  The  Drapers’  Chamber  of 
Trade,  which  is  the  retail  trade  association 
most  nearly  corresponding  to  our  own  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  has 
undertaken  to  raise  a  substantial  fund  in 
England  to  give  assistance  to  destitute  retail 
merchants  and  their  employees  and  they  have 
cabled  and  written  to  your  Association  ask¬ 
ing  if  their  friends  in  the  trade  in  the  United 
States  will  please  raise  some  funds  which  may 
be  placed  in  this  Drapers’  fund  for  this  good 
and  humanitarian  purpose. 

And  so— breaking  a  long  tradition  of  our 
Association— our  Resolutions  Committee,  our 
Board  of  Directors  and  the  great  30th  Annual 
Convention  held  last  week,  all  approved  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  appointment  by 
President  Mayfield  of  a  Committee  to  solicit 
funds  for  this  purjxjse.  You  will  find  that 
resolution  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The 
Bulletin. 

We  know  that  retail  merchants  have  manv 
calls  upon  their  generosity  and  they  give  free¬ 
ly  to  many  philanthropies  in  their  home  com¬ 
munities.  And  yet— here  is  a  chance  to  give 
a  little  in  a  way  which  will  do  great  good. 
Here  is  a  chance  for  American  retailers  to 
say  to  their  fellow  merchants  in  England: 
“We  understand  what  you  are  up  against;  u>e 
sympathize  with  you  and  with  your  employ¬ 
ees  and  we  welcome  the  chance,  out  of  our 
own  abundance,  to  give  a  little  to  ease  the 
situation  for  you.” 

Throughout  the  United  States  there  are 
many  great  stores  the  names  of  which  still 
testify  to  the  contribution  which  was  made 
to  our  own  retail  trade  by  the  able  men  who 
came  here  from  the  British  Isles.  That  heri¬ 
tage  is  a  living  link  between  the  trades  in 
our  two  countries.  It  is  fitting  that  we  should 
heed  this  call  for  help. 

Many  American  merchants  already  have 
signified  their  desire  to  make  contributions 
to  such  a  fund.  Some  have  voluntarily  taken 
the  matter  up  with  us,  and  so  we  feel  that 
when  the  Association’s  Committee  communi¬ 
cates  with  you  and  asks  for  a  contribution 
you  probablv  will  welcome  the  chance  to  give 
a  little. 

THE  LIGHT;  NOT  THE  OIL! 

NCE  the  American  people  are  aroused 
they  rarely  do  things  by  halves.  From 
a  state  of  complete  indifference  it  is 
pt)ssible  by  a  few  weeks  of  judicious  propa¬ 
ganda  to  turn  our  nation  into  a  mass  of  zeal¬ 
ots  so  intent  upon  doing  the  thing  which  has 
touched  their  emotions  and  their  imagina¬ 
tions  that  they  have  little  time  to  think  of  per¬ 
sonal  considerations. 

Such  a  transformation  now  is  sweeping 
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throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
land.  On  every  side  the  slogan  “Help  Eng¬ 
land”  has  struck  deeply  into  the  hearts  of 
our  people.  In  some  sections  back  of  the  fev¬ 
erish  desire  to  “Help  England”  there  appears 
to  be  a  jittery  fear  for  the  safety  of  our  own 
land  but  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of 
.\mericans,  we  believe,  are  moved  by  a  de¬ 
sire  to  see  England  triumphant  because  of  the 
natural  and  instinctive  sympathy  which  must 
exist  between  the  English-speaking  nations 
and  because  of  similarities  of  aspirations  and 
political  and  economic  ideals,  as  well  as  be¬ 
cause  of  the  admiration  we  feel  at  the  brave 
fight  which  the  English  are  making.  There 
is  also  a  hearty  detestation  of  the  methods 
and  ideologies  of  the  dictators. 

No  one  is  likely  to  question  that  an  English 
victory  will  be  more  to  the  future  interests 
of  the  United  States  than  to  have  the  Axis 
nations  prevail.  Therefore,  from  a  variety  of 
motives— all  of  them  good  and  sufficient— we 
are  determined  to  turn  our  sympathies  swift¬ 
ly  into  increased  help  for  the  embattled 
people  of  England.  We  should  do  this  calm¬ 
ly  and  without  hysteria— and  without  too 
much  yielding  to  propaganda.  Let  us  see  in 
the  English  hard-pressed  friends  whom  it  is 
our  earnest  desire  to  help.  That,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  the  only  plane  upon  which  we  can  place 
our  efforts  to  help  and  preserve  our  own  self- 
respect  and  independence. 

And  as  we  help  England,  let  us  keep  in 
mind  the  story  which  Maurice  Maeterlinck 
tells  in  his  book  “Wisdom  and  Destiny.” 
.Maeterlinck  tells  us  of  a  generous-hearted 
woman  whose  neighbor  had  no  oil  for  her 
lamp  and  so  this  good  woman  gave  to  her 
neighbor  the  oil  from  her  own  lamp.  And 
when  the  night  came  and  darkness  fell  there 
was  no  light  for  her  own  children.  The 
author  points  out  to  us  that  we  should  give 
the  light  of  our  lamps  and  not  the  oil. 

When  this  great  war  is  finished  it  will  be 
followed  by  an  economic  war  which  is  likely 
to  be  more  serious  to  the  United  States  than 
the  armed  conflict.  After  the  war  all  those 
nations  which  have  participated  will  be  im¬ 
measurably  poorer  than  they  were  when  they 
went  in.  They  will  be  poorer  by  reason  of 
men  killed  and  disabled,  by  harvests  which 
have  been  missed,  by  the  destruction  of  cities, 
buildings,  bridges  and  railroads  and  by  years 
of  peaceful  opportunity  lost.  Their  accumu¬ 
lated  wealth  destroyed,  they  will  have  only 
their  labor  to  sell  and  they  will  sell  it  cheap¬ 
ly  to  win  back  some  of  their  former  wealth 
in  a  highly  competitive  world. 

It  well  may  be,  in  spite  of  the  traditional 
friendship  between  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  that  the  impoverishment  of  all  these 


peoples— victors  and  vanquished  alike— may 
form  a  bond  of  common  interest  so  gpreat  that 
their  joint  economy  may  be  pitched  on  a 
plane  which  will  hold  great  menace  for  the 
L^nited  States. 

Therefore,  in  our  desire  to  help  England, 
we  should  be  careful  to  insure  that  we  are 
givi)ig  the  light  of  our  lamp  and  not  the  oil. 
Our  own  economic  system  must  be  protected 
and  strengthened  and  from  the  strength  of 
that  system  we  should  be  able  to  give  much 
to  England  which  England  needs,  not  mere¬ 
ly  to  enable  her  to  win  the  war  but  also  to 
aid  in  reconstruction  after  that  victory  is  won. 

After  the  first  world  war  the  nations,  as  by 
common  consent,  turned  to  the  L^nited  States 
for  assistance  in  the  great  task  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion.  The  American  government  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  could  not  sav  no  to  these  appeals.  Huge 
sums  were  poured  into  the  ravished  countries 
to  assist  them  back  to  a  normal  economy. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  role 
which  the  L^nited  States  again  will  be  forced 
to  fill  unless  we  have  put  ourselves  in  the  same 
condition  as  the  other  nations.  Hungry  and 
destitute  people,  stricken,  or  threatened,  with 
epidemics  which  yet  may  sweep  the  world, 
will  be  a  deadly  menace  not  only  to  Europe 
and  Asia  but  to  every  people  everywhere.  Let 
us  remember,  just  for  example,  the  virulent 
scourge  of  influenza  which  swept  the  world 
after  the  last  war.  Many  American  families 
still  mourn  the  loss  of  loved  ones  carried  off 
by  disease  which  started  in  warring  Europe. 

Nightly  the  radio  programs  bring  us  the 
fiery  exhortations  of  those  who  clamor  for 
participation  in  a  war  which  will  have  to  be 
fought  by  others  than  themselves.  If  they  are 
successful  in  driving  the  nation  into  war  it 
will  mean  we  have  given  the  oil  of  our  lamps 
and  when  finally  the  dark  aftermath  to  armed 
conflict  falls  up)on  the  world  there  will  be  no 
light  for  us  to  share  with  other  nations. 

This  is  the  time  to  Help  England.  We  have 
set  our  hand  to  that  particular  plow  and  we 
cannot  go  back.  We  must  help  England.  But 
even  while  we  are  helping  England  it  would 
be  well  to  remember  that  eventually  we  are 
going  to  be  called  upon  to  help  ourselves  by 
giving  help  to  the  whole  world.  Unless  we 
manage  to  keep  ourselves  strong  and  free  of 
active  participation  in  the  war  there  will  be 
no  p)ossibility  of  help  for  a  world  in  which 
our  own  interests,  as  individuals  afid  as  a  na¬ 
tion,  are  likely  to  be  much  more  involved 
than  they  are  at  present.  A  calm  and  wise 
attitude  by  the  United  States  at  this  time  may¬ 
be  insurance  for  the  whole  world  against  a 
return  of  the  dark  ages. 

Let  us  give  the  light  but  not  the  oil  of 
our  lamps! 


February,  1941 
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A  ski  run  isn’t  the  place  for  evening  clothes.  And  dresses  that  you  sell  in  the  medium 


and  better  price  ranges  are  not  the  place  for  fabrics  selling  from  fifty  to  seventy  cents  a 


yard.  Medium  and  better  priced  dresses  are  the  place  for  quality  silks  and  the  time  is  when 


you  place  your  next  market  order.  Your  customers  have  a  right  to  the  added  clothes  sat¬ 


isfaction  that  comes  with  wearing  quality  silks  when  they  pay  fair  prices  for  their  clothes, 


And  you  have  a  right  to  the  increased  prestige  and  profits  that  come  with  a  reputation  for 


giving  real  value  in  the  clothes  you  sell.  On  your  next  order  don’t  take  fabric  for  granted, 


Insist  on  "silk”.  There  is  no  compromise  with  quality.  There  is  no  substitute  for  silk. 


INTERNATIONAL  SILK  GUILD  •  250  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEV/  YORK 
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Keeping  in  Step  with  National  Defense 

.  . .  Convention’s  keynote  address,  a  pointed  summary  of  problems  . . . 

By  Frank  M.  Mayfield, 

President,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  and  President, 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney ,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


During  the  next  year  con¬ 
sumer  income  will  be  rising 
more  rapidly  than  the  cost  of 
living  or  taxes  of  the  consumer. 
Retail  trade  will  probably  expand 
more  than  industrial  production  as 
payrolls  grow  and  more  over-time 
wages  are  paid  out.  Thus  we  have 
a  respite  during  which  we  should 
devote  ourselves  to  internal  operat¬ 
ing  policies,  whose  solution  will  be 
invaluable  against  the  day  when  ex¬ 
ternal  factors  will  be  less  favorable. 

.\s  defense  production  reaches 
full  speed,  the  problems  of  retail¬ 
ers  will  multiply.  Some  of  the 
problems  they  will  face  are: 

Inflation 

I'wo  conflicting  theories  of  pub¬ 
lic  finance  are  struggling  for  ac¬ 
ceptance  in  government  circles  to¬ 
day.  One  is  that  prudent  financial 
administration  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  at  this  critical  juncture. 
This  implies  confining  military  ap¬ 
propriations  to  the  essentials,  cut¬ 
ting  non-military  outlays  to  the 
bone,  and  broadening  the  tax  sys¬ 
tem  as  well  as  increasing  tax  rates. 

The  other  is  that  public  spend¬ 
ing  will  take  the  slack  out  of  the 
industrial  system,  that  the  size  of 
the  public  debt  is  of  no  real  im¬ 
portance,  and  that  taxes  on  the 
masses  should  not  be  increased  be¬ 
cause  it  seems  desirable  that  pur¬ 
chasing  power  for  consumer  goods 
lie  expanded  as  much  as  possible. 

Unless  the  first  theory  prevails, 
I  do  not  believe  any  amount  of 
controls,  however  well  intended, 
can  prevent  inflation. 

Prices 

Under  normal  conditions,  selec- 
ti\e  price  increases  are  supposed  to 
l.’e  self-adjusting;  they  tend  to  de¬ 
crease  demand  for  the  article  and 
stimulate  production.  So  long  as 
there  are  unemployed  and  vast  idle 
plant  capacity,  we  may  expect  selec¬ 
tive  price  increases  will  stimulate 
tlemand  and  put  men  to  work  with- 


Frank  M.  Mayfield 

Elected  by  the  Thirtieth  Annual 

Convention  to  serve  a  second  term 

as  President  of  the  N.R.D.G.A. 

out  any  general  price  increases. 
When  general  price  rises  do  occur 
it  will  be  an  indication  that  our 
economy  has  reached  capacity  out¬ 
put.  In  this  case  prices  are  bound 
to  rise,  unless  the  government  be¬ 
gins  to  control  private  disburse¬ 
ments  and  to  cut  down  consump- 
lion  through  taxes. 

Incidentally,  this  .Association  and 
the  retail  industry  have  done  a 
magnificent  job  in  attempting  to 
control  price  increases.  These  ef¬ 
forts  should  be  continued— but  we 
must  not  take  too  much  credit.  We 
might,  in  the  future,  also  have  to 
take  the  blame. 

Priorities 

Can  the  production  of  consumer 
goods  be  maintained  at  normal? 
Can  the  country  have  all  the  de¬ 
fense  it  needs,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  produce  all  the  consumer 
articles  it  has  been  accustomed  to 
have? 

The  country  apjrarently  thinks  it 
can.  Every  single  democracy  has 
come  to  disaster,  or  its  verge,  think¬ 
ing  the  same  thing.  The  problem 
is  summed  up  in  the  phrase,  guns 
7>crsus  butter. 

Sooner  or  later,  we  will  have  to 
ctirtail  the  production  of  consum¬ 


er  goods  and  the  prospect  is  not 
pleasant  for  the  retailer.  Defense 
has  to  be  paid  for.  It  can  be  paid 
for  by  increasing  production,  by 
letting  capital  plant  deteriorate,  by 
cutting  clown  private  investment 
or,  last  but  not  least,  through  re¬ 
ducing  consumption. 

Many  other  proltlems  will  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  to  the  retailer: 

Internal  costs  will  rise  to  meet 
the  rising  cost  of  living.  Can  they 
be  offset  by  higher  mark-up? 

Deliveries  and  stock  control  will 
be  increasingly  difficult. 

Certain  types  of  stores  and  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  merchandise  will  be 
more  alfected  than  others. 

Individual  stores  will  be  affected 
by  migration  of  population  to  de¬ 
fense  areas. 

Credit  and  installment  policies 
will  be  vitally  affected. 

Some  backgroinul  for  answering 
these  {|uestions  may  be  obtained 
by  looking  at  conditions  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Mayfield  then  quoted  A.  Ik. 
Zelomek  on  the  contrast  between 
the  war  economies  of  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  and  Canada: 

In  Germany  tvhat  was  remark¬ 
able  was  the  extent  to  which  arma¬ 
ment  building  was  financed 
through  restrictiotis  on  consump¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  The  Germati  retailer  did 
not  have  the  same  probletns  that 
the  .American  retailer  will  have.  He 
did  not  have  to  plan  ahead,  since 
his  planning  was  done  for  him  by 
a  central  board.  His  range  of 
initiative  was  sharply  limited,  the 
demands  upon  his  judgment  in 
conducting  his  business  and  adjust¬ 
ing  it  to  changing  circumstances 
greatlv  reduced. 

The  economy  in  the  democracies 
has  been  characterized,  naturally 
enough,  by  a  very  reluctant  depar¬ 
ture  from  “business  as  usual”  to  a 
state  of  directed,  all-out  war  effort. 

.As  affecting  the  retailer,  the  most 
important  develojjinents  have 
been:  (Cont’d  on  pg.  II) 
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Government’s  Part  in  Our  Defense  Economy 

By  Donald  M.  Nelson,  Director  of  Purchasing, 

Office  of  Production  Management 


Donald  M.  Nelson 


(Continued  from  page  10) 

1.  Establishment  of  complete  con¬ 
trol  over  imports  and  exports, 
and  over-production  of  some 
types  of  consumers’  goods  items. 
The  purpose  and  effect  of  these 
controls  has  been  to  reduce  the 
consumption  of  non-essential 
items  and  luxury  goods.  Taxes 
on  luxury  goods  have  also  been 
included  in  the  control  schemes. 

2.  Price  fixing.  This  has  gone 
farther  in  England  than  in 
Canada,  and  takes  the  form  of 
limiting  price  advances  or  of 
fixing  margins.  Information  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  stores  have  been 
playing  ball.  In  any  event,  the 
law  puts  the  burden  on  the 
store  to  justify  price  changes 
that  it  may  put  through. 

In  addition  to  limitation  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  control  of  prices,  factors 
with  w'hich  the  -American  retailer 
should  not  have  to  deal  for  some 
time  to  come,  the  British  retailer 
has  been  affected  by  the  changes  in 
demand  incidental  to  the  broaden¬ 
ing  of  military  service  and  the  dis¬ 
ruption  of  communications  and 
transportation. 


The  “surpassing  urgency”  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  the  Office  of 
Production  Management  [//i 
a  public  statement  by  its  members 
immediately  after  their  appoint¬ 
ment]  clearly  demands  personal 
and  business  sacrifices. 

You  know  the  general  nature  of 
our  problem  in  the  field  of  pur¬ 
chasing.  It  is  to  find  out  as  far  in 
advance  as  possible  the  exact  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Army,  Navy  and 
foreign  governments  we  are  supply¬ 
ing  with  war  equipment.  We  must 
place  contracts  for  those  items, 
whether  they  are  four-engined 
bombers  or  shoe  laces,  with  the  fac¬ 
tories  best  equipped  to  produce 
them  and  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  can  be  turned  out  as  rapidly, 
efficiently  and  economically  as 
possible. 

But  let  me  make  one  thing  clear 
about  this  matter  of  future  require¬ 
ments.  The  requirements  of  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  equipment  for  our¬ 
selves  and  our  friends  are  limited 
by  only  one  thing:  the  total  capa¬ 
city  of  every  mine,  factory  and  mill 
in  the  country  to  produce  such 
equipment. 

We  no  longer  are  in  a  position 
to  say,  “We  need  so-and-so  many 
aO-caliber  machine  guns.”  What 
we  now  say  is:  “We  need  every  50- 
caliber  machine  gun  that  can  be 
produced  by  the  total  coordination 
of  every  pound  of  material,  every 
inch  of  factory  space  and  every 
man-hour  of  work  that  can  be 
mobilized  for  the  job.” 


This  is  an  all-out  effort.  There 
are  no  fixed  limits  save  the  limits 
imposed  by  physical  and  human 
capacity  enqiloyed  to  their  utmost. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  those  in 
charge  of  the  defense  program  are 
not  only  responsible  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  procurement  of  a  vast 
array  of  defense  items  in  staggering 
quantities  but  we  also  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  impact  of  that  program 
on  the  national  economy.  That 
means  we  are  charged  with  preserv¬ 
ing  the  basis  up)on  which  you  can 
continue  to  carry  on  your  busi¬ 
nesses  as  free  individuals  operating 
within  a  free  and  fair  economic 
system. 

We,  in  government,  shall  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  so  plan 
and  schedule  the  procurement  of 
equipment  that  it  will  have  the 
least  possible  harmful  effect  on  any 
business  organization  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  But  defense  must  come  first. 
This  is  our  compelling  task. 
Our  methods  will  be  whatever 
legal  means  are  calculated  as  the 
best  instruments  to  provide  free 
governments  with  the  weapons  of 
self-defense.  Sometimes  those  meth¬ 
ods  will  operate  against  the  imme¬ 
diate  short-term  interests  of  in¬ 
dividuals  and  groups.  And  in 
those  cases  we  shall  be  put  to  a 
severe  test.  We  shall  be  called  upon 
for  a  practical  demonstration  of 
our  ability  and  willingness  to  sub¬ 
jugate  personal  interest  to  national 
interests:  our  vision  and  statesman¬ 
ship  will  be  put  to  trial.  I,  for  one. 


Full  and  Immediate  Assistance  .  .  . 

“We,  the  members  of  the  National  Retail  Drv  Goods  .Association  in  Thirtieth  Annual  Convention 
assembled,  support  the  present  program  before  Congress  for  the  full  implementation  of  our  national 
defenses  and  for  maximum  aid  to  Great  Britain  and  its  allied  democracies  in  the  struggle  against 
totalitarianism. 

“W^e  recognize  the  new  departure  in  our  democracy  in  the  grant  of  such  extraordinary  power 
to  the  Chief  Executive  while  this  country  is  at  peace,  but  believe  it  to  be  the  mo'st  effective  step  to 
f)ositive  arrest  of  dictator  effort  to  destroy  democracv  in  the  world. 

“We  believe,  in  keeping  with  true  democratic  process,  that  certain  reasonable  limitations  upon 
stich  grant  of  power,  particularly  as  to  time,  should  be  established  but  that  they  should  not  in  any  way 
restrict  the  full  and  immediate  assistance  for  which  this  world  crisis  calls.” 


February,  1941 
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am  convinced  those  persons  whose 
individual  interests  conflict  mo¬ 
mentarily  with  the  effective  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  defense  program  will 
step  aside,  not  grudgingly  but 
gracefully  and  willingly,  and  offer 
the  rest  of  us  a  hand  in  the  bar¬ 
gain. 

I  ask  you  to  cooperate  with  us 
by  keeping  us  informed  of  condi¬ 
tions  in  your  trade,  by  making  vol¬ 
untary  adjustments  in  your  normal 
business  practices  and  profits  when 
it  is  necessary  and  by  generally 
smoothing  our  path  and  facilitat¬ 
ing  our  efforts. 


Departing  from  his  prepared 
text,  Mr.  Nelson  at  this  point  dis¬ 
cussed  the  timing  of  government 
purchases  so  as  to  provide  the  least 
conflict  with  civilian  production, 
and  the  inventory  policy  of  retail¬ 
ers  which  he  felt  would  do  most  to- 
ivard  facilitating  defense  produc¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Nelson  also  stressed  the 
role  of  the  retailer  as  a  morale 
builder  in  the  community  during 
the  defense  program,  urging  the 
avoidance  of  “buy  noiv”  themes  or 
any  other  measures  ivhich  might 
contribute  to  artificial  increases  in 
the  prices  of  consumer  goods. 


Manufacturers’  Part  in  Our  Defense  Economy 

By  H.  W.  Prentis,  Jr., 

President,  Armstrong  Cork  Company,  Lancaster,  Pa.; 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 


The  faith  of  the  American 
people  in  their  unique  system 
of  government— “The  New 
Order  of  the  Ages,”  as  the  great 
seal  of  the  United  States  puts  it— 
needs  to  be  revived  and  renewed 
after  the  buffeting  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected.  A  vast  series  of 
changes  has  been  imposed  on  our 
American  economy  in  less  than  a 
decade.  The  patient  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  vivisection  after  vivisec¬ 
tion  and  certainly  our  political 
surgeons  cannot  be  anxious  to  have 
their  triumphant  operations  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  patient’s  collapse. 

To  re-establish  and  maintain  a 
strong  national  economy  we  need, 
it  seems  to  me,  a  renewed  sense  of 
voluntarily  imposed  restraint  in 
every  segment  of  our  national  life. 
The  very  nature  of  self-government 
implies  self-restraint.  Those  who 
will  not  govern  themselves  obvious¬ 
ly  must  be  controlled  by  some  ex¬ 
ternal  power.  So  today  we  need  in 
business  and  industry  the  sort  of 
self-restraint  that  will  put  the  na¬ 
tional  welfare  first,  that  will  vol¬ 
untarily  exercise  a  broader  and 
decider  sense  of  social  stewardship, 
a  self-restraint  that  will  apply  in 
practical  fashion  the  precepts  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  par¬ 
able  of  the  Good  Samaritan  and 
the  Golden  Rule  in  the  closely  knit 
industrial  world  in  which  we  live. 

We  need  self-restraint  on  the 
part  of  labor  that  w'ill  not  seek  to 
find  in  the  present  emergency 


H.  W.  Prentis,  Jr. 


ground  lor  pressing  unreasonable 
demands  for  higher  wage  rates  that 
will  inevitably  start  in  motion  the 
deadly  spiral  of  rising  prices  and 
eventual  inflation;  the  sort  of  self- 
restraint  that  will  find  peaceful 
solutions  to  all  industrial  disputes 
so  that  there  may  be  no  cessation 
in  our  national  defense  effort  and 
the  concurrent  production  of  more 
and  more  peace-titne  goods  on 
which  the  maintenance  of  our 
present  standard  of  living  inexor¬ 
ably  depends. 

We  need  the  sort  of  self-restraint 
on  the  part  of  government  in  every 
department— local,  state  and  na¬ 
tional— that  will  put  curbs  on  every 
unnecessary  expenditure:  self-re¬ 
straint  that  will  withhold  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  those  newborn  powers  that 
otherwise  w'ill  “shackle  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  people”;  self-restraint 
that  will  curb  the  tongues  of  those 


A  Place  for  Economy  .  .  . 

We,  the  members  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  in  Thirtieth  An¬ 
nual  Convention  assembled, 
realizing  the  needs  for  na¬ 
tional  defense  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  enormous  burden 
of  taxes  to  be  borne,  request 
all  members  to  urge  upon 
their  taxing  bodies,  state  and 
local  as  well  as  national,  the 
necessity  for  the  most  rigid 
economy  in  all  expendi¬ 
tures,  to  the  end  that  there 
may  be,  wherever  possible, 
reductions  in  expenditures 
not  directly  connected  with 
the  national  defense. 


who  accentuate  class  cleavage  in¬ 
stead  of  binding  up  the  wounds  of 
the  bitter  years  gone  by;  self-re¬ 
straint  that  will  find  its  practical 
application  in  Lincoln’s  “with 
malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all.” 

The  binding  ingredients  that 
hold  any  nation  together  are  weak 
aiul  tenuous  at  best.  The  centri¬ 
fugal  forces  of  social  disintegration 
that  would  tear  us  apart  are  al¬ 
ways  stronger  than  the  centripetal 
forces  that  bind  us  together  in  na¬ 
tional  unity.  The  centrifugal 
forces  of  disruption  are  cynicism, 
lethargy,  selfishness,  class  hatred. 
T  he  centripetal  forces  of  integra¬ 
tion  are  mutual  good  will,  social 
stew-ardship,  and  faith  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  American  republic 
and  our  highly  developed  economic 
system.  That  faith  has  been  tragi¬ 
cally  weakened  in  the  past  genera¬ 
tion— particularly  during  the  past 
decade- by  laziness  and  neglect  of 
our  duty  as  citizens;  by  failure  on 
the  part  of  our  educational  system 
to  inculcate  knowledge  of  and  faith 
in  our  free  institutions;  by  loss  of 
the  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
—the  vital  quality  of  Christianity: 
and  last  but  not  least  by  calculated 
action  on  the  part  of  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  socialized  state,  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  they  call  themselves 
socialists,  communists.  Fascists, 
Nazis,  or  New  Liberals. 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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new  officers  and  directors  elected  for  1941 

President 

FRANK  M.  MAYFIELD 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney,  Inc.,  St.  Louis 

Vice-President  for  New  England  Vice-President  for  South 

George  Hansen,  Chandler  &  Co.,  Boston  W.  A.  Green,  Jr.,  W.  A.  Green  Company,  Dallas 

Vice-President  for  Mid-Atlantic  States  Vice-President  for  Middle  West 

W.  H.  Burchfield,  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh  Jay  Iglauer,  The  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland 

Vice-President  for  West 

Colonel  Robert  A.  Roos,  Roos  Bros.,  Inc.,  San  Francisco 


NEW  MEMBERS  TO  THE  BOARD 

Max  E.  Friedmann,  Ed.  Schusfer  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee 
George  P.  Gable,  The  William  F.  Gable  Company, 

Altoona,  Pa. 

Harold  M.  Hecht,  The  Wm.  Hengerer  Co.,  Buffalo 
Robert  Lienhard,  D.  H.  Holmes  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans 
H.  C.  Nelson,  J.  W.  Robinson  Co.,  Los  Angeles 


Colonel  A.  D.  Patterson,  C.  W.  Patterson  &  Son,  Findlay, 
Ohio 

Henry  M.  Shartenberg,  Shartenberg's,  Inc.,  New  Haven 
Robert  F.  Shepard,  The  Shepard  Company,  Providence 
John  R.  Sibley,  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Albert  E.  Steiger,  Albert  Steiger  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Frank  M.  Mayfield 
George  Hansen 
W.  H.  Burchfield 


Harold  F.  Wendel,  Lipman  Wolfe  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Jay  Iglauer 

Harold  W.  Brightman,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Elmer  T.  Stevens,  Chas.  A.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Chicago 
Lester  L.  Kinsey,  The  M.  O'Neil  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 


II 


MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 

Chairman 

C.  S.  Thompson,  Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston 

First  Vice-Chairman  Second  Vice-Chairman 

L  S.  McCarthy,  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C.  Thomas  W.  MacLeod,  Stern  Brothers,  New  York 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Sidney  Reisman,  Bloomingdale  Bros.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Ready-To-Wear  Group 

Chairman 

H.  Stanley  Marcus,  Neiman-Marcus  Co.,  Dallas 

Vice-Chairman  Vice-Chairman  for  Pacific  Coast 

George  M.  Bersch,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.  Lloyd  Liebes,  H.  Liebes  &  Co.,  San  Francisco 

SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 

Chairman 

H.  Kenneth  Taylor,  John  Taylor  Dry  Goods  Company,  Kansas  City 

Vice-Chairman  Secretary-Treasurer 

B.  Lewis  Posen,  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Company,  Baltimore  C.  I.  Burtanger,  The  Rike-Kumler  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio 

STORE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP 

Chairman 

H.  E.  Lovett,  R.  H.  White  Co.,  Boston 

First  Vice-Chairman  Second  Vice-Chairman 

S.  J.  Fosdick,  Boggs  &  Buhl,  Pittsburgh  William  Haine,  Sage-Alien  &  Co.,  Hartford 

Secretary-Treasurer 
George  Plant,  NRDGA 

PERSONNEL  GROUP 

Chairman 

Catharine  Greer,  Bloomingdale  Bros.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Vice-Chairman  Secretary-Treasurer 

David  RumI,  Stern  Brothers,  New  York  George  Plant,  NRDGA 

BUREAU  OF  SMALLER  STORES 

Chairman 

Bennet  A.  Meyers,  Meyers-Arnold,  Greenville,  S.  C. 
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Let  us  examine  ourselves  tor  a 
moment.  Take  our  attitude  as 
American  citizens:  How  many  of 
us  have  ever  made  a  really  serious 
effort  to  study  and  understand  the 
philosophic  and  religious  princi¬ 
ples  on  which  our  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  of  economics,  and  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  is  based?  How 
many  of  you  ha\e  ever  read 
Hobbes’  “Leviathan,”  Locke’s 
“Essays  on  Government,”  Montes¬ 
quieu’s  “Spirit  of  Laws,”  Milton’s 
great  essays  on  freedom  of  speech 
and  freedom  of  the  press,  the  Fed¬ 
eralist  Papers?  Be  honest,  now: 
How  many  of  you  have  ever  de¬ 
voted  even  one  full  day  of  your 
time  to  governmental  problems? 
How  many  of  you  have  ever  inter¬ 
ested  yourselves  directly  in  p>olitics 
—the  devising  of  policies,  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  election  of  good  men  to 
represent  you  in  public  affairs? 
How  many  of  you,  if  called  upon 
to  mount  a  platform  with  Earl 
Browder  or  Norman  Thomas,  right 
now  could  offer  even  a  sketchy  ex¬ 
planation  and  defense  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  the  American  re¬ 
public  is  based?  I  could  count  such 
men  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  If 
the  average  American  business  man 
knew  as  little  about  his  products 
as  he  does  about  his  governmental 
and  economic  system,  he  would  not 
stay  in  business  very  long.  The 
fact  is  our  national  and  individual 
freedom  depends  on  the  combined 
support  of  three  inseparable  fac¬ 
tors— the  tripKxI  of  freedom:  repre¬ 
sentative  constitutional  democracy; 
free  private  enterprise— with  reason¬ 
able  government  umpiring  to  in¬ 
sure  fair  play;  and  civil  and  religi¬ 
ous  liberty.  These  three  elements 
are  inseparable;  they  stand  or  fall 
together.  Our  forefathers  knew 
that,  and  were  prepared  to  defend 
that  thesis  against  all  comers.  Are 
you  equally  prepared  to  do  so? 


Retailer’s  Part  in  Our  Defense  Economy 


By  Lew  Hahn, 

General  Manager,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


Is  Democracy  Being  Taught? 

How  many  of  you  have  ever  in¬ 
vestigated  what  your  children  are 
being  taught  in  school  and  college? 
For  a  generation  now  our  free  in¬ 
stitutions  and  the  heroes  of  the 
American  republic  have  been  de¬ 
rided  and  debunked  by  a  host  of 
puny  iconoclasts,  who  destroy  since 
they  cannot  build.  It  is  true  that 
the  more  intelligent  among  them 
(Continued  on  page  87) 


IT  is  a  rather  interesting  thing 
that  for  the  last  year  or  so,  we 
have  been  making  use  of  the 
term,  “total  war,”  and  by  total  war, 

I  suppose  we  mean  a  number  of 
things.  One  of  those  things  is  an 
all-out  war.  Another  is  certainly 
the  fact  that  total  warfare  today 
means  the  pitting  of  the  total  re¬ 
sources  of  one  nation  against  its 
opposing  nations.  I  think  that  as 
we  read  of  the  things  that  have 
been  happening  across  the  waters, 
we  are  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
when  a  nation  goes  to  war,  that 
nation  perforce  is  obliged  to  be 
just  about  as  tough  with  its  own 
citizens  as  it  could  possibly  be  with 
the  citizens  of  an  enemy  nation.  I 
think  we  realize  that  in  this  total 
warfare,  everything  must  sink  into 
a  place  of  comparative  insignifi¬ 
cance  against  the  requirements  of 
the  armed  forces. 

We  also  recognize,  if  we  may 
judge  from  what  has  been  happen¬ 
ing  across  the  Atlantic,  that  far 
from  the  way  it  was  in  old  days 
when  wars  were  fought  by  pro¬ 
fessional  soldiers  and  when  civi¬ 
lians,  non-combatants,  had  certain 
inalienable  rights  which  the  enemy 
respected,  unlay,  citizens  have  no 
rights.  Perhaps  we  may  even  get 
the  idea  from  reading  of  what  is 
going  on  over  there,  that  the  safest 
place  for  a  man  to  be  is  in  the  uni¬ 
form  of  the  armed  forces.  Certain¬ 
ly  they  seem  to  have  killed  more 
civilians  than  they  have  soldiers. 

W'^e  know  however  that  always 
the  armed  forces  must  come  first. 
Is  there  a  shortage  of  supplies? 
The  soldiers  must  have  theirs.  Is 
there  a  scarcity  of  food?  The  army 
must  be  fed.  These  things  must  be 
paid  for,  so  that  taxation  takes  on 
a  staggering  aspect. 

I  say  these  things  to  you  for  only 
this  reason,  that  if  total  warfare  to¬ 
day  is  the  order  of  things;  if  war 
means  the  pitting  of  the  complete 
resources  of  one  nation  against  its 
enemies,  why,  then  the  civilian 
population  takes  on  a  much  more 
important  place  than  it  ever  had 
in  other  w’ars.  This  is  so  because 
it  is  our  job  to  look  after  the  wants 
of  the  civilian  population,  and  as 


retailers  we  also  become  more  im¬ 
portant,  not  out  of  proportion  to  ] 
the  importance  of  other  elements, 
but  the  position  which  we  fill  in¬ 
creases  in  importance  just  as  every¬ 
thing  else  in  the  nation  increases , 
in  importance  when  viewed  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  defense  el-  [" 
fort.  i 

We  are  going  to  ha\e  manv  j) 
problems  in  connection  with  na-  j' 
tional  defense.  I  think  that  many  g 
of  you  may  remember  that  ’wav 
back  last  spring,  I  began  sendii^  H 
you  bulletins  on  the  subject  of  na¬ 
tional  defense,  outlining  as  com-  ; 
pletely  as  I  dared  to,  some  of  the  ^ 
problems  which  it  seemed  to  me  " 
national  defense  would  bring  us.  | 
Those  things  are  happening.  They  I 
are  developing.  I 


Shortages  Bound  to  Come 


I  think  you  must  have  been 
struck  by  \Ir.  Donald  Nelson’s 
statement  that  in  the  beginning  of 
national  defense,  the  effort  was 
made  to  superimpose  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  government  on  the 
requirements  of  our  normal  econo¬ 
my.  You  must  have  caught  from 
his  statement  at  least  a  very  defi¬ 
nite  suggestion,  that  that  effort  has 
not  been  quite  successful  and  that 
now  a  policy  has  been  reached 
where  the  government  wdll  find  it 
necessary  to  take,  first,  the  things 
which  the  government  needs  for  its 
defense  efforts,  and  that  the  rest  of 
us  will  have  to  adjust  ourselves  to 
those  conditions. 

If  you  stop  to  realize  that  nor¬ 
mally  about  95  per  cent  of  all  the 
goods  and  services  produced  in  this 
country  have  been  for  civilian 
population,  and  no  matter  how 
much  you  allow  for  additional 
capacity  that  may  be  developed,  1 
think  you  have  an  equation  which 
points  clearly  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  going  to  run  into  a  period 
when  shortages  wdll  develop  in 
various  lines. 

I  was  particularly  interested  to 
hear  Mr.  Nelson  ask  the  retailers 
to  refrain  from  rushing  in  and 
building  up  inveritories,  in  any  un¬ 
usual  way.  It  happened  that  at 
(Continued  on  page  84) 
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This  Was  Britain’s  Experience  .  .  . 

Precisely  what  has  happened  to  English  and  Canadian  retailing  under  the 
pressure  of  national  defense?  The  convention  learned  about  that  too;  drew  its 
own  conclusions  as  to  what  lies  ahead  for  us.  Sessions  of  the  Controllers’ 
G)ngress,  Merchandising  Division  and  Management  Groups  heard  Mr.  SiefF 
and  Mr.  Selfridge  of  London;  Mr.  Pollock  and  Mr.  Burton  of  Montreal. 


Impact  of  War  on  British  Retailers 

By  I.  M.  SiEFF, 

Vice-Chairman,  Marks  ir  Spencer,  Ltd.,  London,  England 


IN  my  own  organization— which 
consists  of  236  stores,  mainly 
retailing  all  kinds  of  wearing 
apparel,  footwear,  foodstuffs  and 
leather  goods— we  have  naturally 
had  to  face  up  to  a  great  many  of 
the  difficulties  which  I  shall  indi¬ 
cate.  Nevertheless,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  our  volume  of  sales  in 
terms  of  money  has  not  suffered 
unduly.  In  many  towns  to  which 
families  have  been  evacuated,  the 
quantity  volume  of  sales  has  in¬ 
creased  considerably.  On  the  other 
hand,  on  the  East  and  South  Coast 
and  in  certain  London  stores,  the 
quantity  volume  has  dropped  ap¬ 
preciably.  Up  to  the  moment,  four 
of  our  stores  have  been  wrecked 
and  destroyed  by  enemy  bombs, 
but  our  executives  and  staff  are 
keeping  the  flag  flying  in  each  of 
those  centers. 

The  outbreak  of  hostilities 
found  British  economy  relatively 
unprepared  to  meet  the  Nazi  war 
machine.  The  pact  of  Munich  had 
lulled  many  British  industrialists 
into  a  state  of  false  political  sta¬ 
bility.  Government  plans  to  ac¬ 
celerate  production  of  war  essen¬ 
tials  met  with  scanty  encourage¬ 
ment  in  some  quarters.  It  needed 
the  strident  whine  of  air  raid  warn¬ 
ings  to  awaken  the  industrial  ma¬ 
chine  to  the  new  menace  which 
threatened  its  foundations. 

One  fundamental  problem  had 
to  be  settled.  Would  the  national 
slogan  be  Business  As  Usual,  as  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  war,  or 
was  something  more  revolutionary 
to  be  evolved?  Could  a  war  indus¬ 


try  be  superimposed  on  civilian 
production,  or  must  civilian  con¬ 
sumption  be  limited  and  restricted 
so  as  to  free  productive  machinery 
and  labor  for  war  purposes  in 
Great  Britain?  The  reply  was 
clear  and  definite.  The  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  has,  in  the  first  12  months 
of  the  w’ar,  by  the  use  of  the  me¬ 
chanisms  of  controls,  quotas  and 
restrictions,  transferred  large  pro¬ 
ductive  capacities  from  civilian 
goods  to  war  supplies.  The  stern 
pressure  of  war  has  enabled  this 
to  be  achieved  with  the  full  co¬ 
operation  of  industrialists. 

Distribution  is  but  the  last  link 
in  the  chain  leading  from  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  raw  materials  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  of  the  finished  article.  All 
jjlanning  ahead  must  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  the  declared  Gov¬ 
ernment  policy  to  limit  consump¬ 
tion  of  civilian  goods.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  not  deviated  from  this 
policy  in  spite  of  the  hardship  and 
sacrifices  suffered  by  hundreds  of 
manufacturers  and  retailers.  Add¬ 
ed  to  these  difficulties  are  such  in¬ 
conveniences  as  blackouts,  the  need 
to  hurry  to  air  raid  shelters  as  the 
evenings  draw'  in,  the  early  closing 
hours,  the  actual  reduction  in 
shopping  hours. 

One  of  the  most  interesting 
trends  in  consumption  has  been 
the  change  in  fashion  and  type  of 
goods  selected  by  women.  It  can 
be  said  that  one  of  the  front  line 
trenches  is  to  be  found  in  the  towns 
and  villages  of  Great  Britain,  and 
that  the  soldiers  manning  them  are 
the  women  and  children  who  re¬ 


side  there.  Whether  it  be  a  siren 
suit  for  air  raid  precaution  work, 
or  whether  it  be  a  warm  wool  coat 
for  the  air  raid  shelters,  whether 
stout  shoes  and  boots  for  their  chil¬ 
dren  or  whether  a  hold-all  hand¬ 
bag,  the  first  consideration  must  be 
utility.  Fashion,  therefore,  except 
in  rare  cases,  has  played  little  part 
in  determining  the  selection  of 
goods.  This  tendency,  naturally, 
has  been  intensified  by  limitations 
of  production. 

Heading  off  Inflation 

.\1  though  the  demand  for  con¬ 
sumer  goods  is  very  much  in  excess 
of  supply,  there  has  been  no  seri¬ 
ous  inherent  inflation.  Prices  have 
advanced  but  the  reasons  are  main¬ 
ly  government  controlled  price  of 
raw  materials  and  the  purchase  tax. 
The  Excess-Profits  tax,  which  is 
now  100%  of  the  profits  in  excess 
of  the  standard  year,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  made  many  traders  re¬ 
sist  the  temptation  to  profiteer  and 
the  Price  of  Goods  Act,  with  its 
penal  clauses  limiting  the  gross 
cash  profit  per  unit  of  article,  has 
been  an  effective  deterrent. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating 
problems  which  academic  econo¬ 
mists  have  attempted  to  study  is 
the  control  of  retail  prices.  By  the 
Price  of  Goods  Act  enacted  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  1939,  the  Board 
of  Trade  introduced  a  piece  of 
legislation  which  acted  as  an  effec¬ 
tive  brake  on  rising  prices.  No 
country  is  free  from  unreasoning 
and  unpatriotic  elements.  The  dis¬ 
tributive  trade  is  no  exception  to 
this.  When  it  was  seen  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  war,  that  the  Government 
was  about  to  control  certain  raw 
materials  and  fix  higher  prices  for 
them,  a  few  traders  did  not  scruple 
to  attempt  to  hustle  the  public  into 
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a  buying  panic.  A  great  many  of 
us  stood  firm  in  our  determination 
to  keep  prices  at  the  levels  at 
which  they  were,  prior  to  hostili¬ 
ties. 

At  the  same  time  the  Board  of 
Trade  took  upon  itself  the  task  of 
discussing  with  manufacturers  and 
retail  traders  the  gross  margin  of 
profit  they  were  entitled  to  ask 
from  the  buyer.  It  was  an  inter¬ 
ference  which  a  great  many  re¬ 
sented,  but  its  effect  was  a  benefi¬ 
cent  one.  It  was  soon  realized  that 
a  genuine  attempt  has  been  initi¬ 
ated  by  the  Government  not  so 
much  to  interfere  with  retailing  as 
to  ensure  two  things— firstly,  that 
retail  prices  would  be  kept  in  line 
with  the  purchasing  pmwer  of  the 
country,  and  secondly,  that  extra 
earnings  received  by  the  wage 
earner  would  be  diverted  to  na¬ 
tional  savings.  These  tw'o  objec¬ 
tives,  in  essence,  have  been 
achieved.  Where  retail  prices  have 
been  increased  as  a  result  of  taxa¬ 
tion  or  wage  increases,  it  has  been 
impossible  for  the  retailer  to 
profiteer.  His  gross  cash  margin 
has  increased  very  little  and  his 
percentage  gross  margin  has  actual¬ 
ly  dropped.  The  psychological 
effect  of  this  Act  on  the  buying 
public  was  reassuring,  for  they 
were  convinced  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  determined  to  prevent 
inflation. 

Extent  of  Control 


We  are  compelled,  for  instance 
—particularly  in  those  towns  where 
stores  have  been  damaged,  to  seek 
for  new  methods  for  the  sale  of 
our  goods.  In  the  past,  our  stores 
were  op>en  to  all  those  who  wished 
to  purchase  goods  presented  on  our 
counters.  Where  this  is  no  longer 
possible,  we  are  devising  other 
means  whereby  we  can  bring  our 
goods  to  our  customers.  We  have 
made  arrangements  with  business 
organizations  who  employ  large 
numbers  of  operatives  to  lay  out 
our  goods  in  a  space  allotted  to  us 
in  their  canteens.  Thus,  the  store 
goes  to  the  buyer  in  place  of  the 
buyer  coming  to  the  store.  In 
some  cases,  we  return  to  the  old 
market  stall  principle,  and  in  a 
large  empty  garage— if  such  is  avail¬ 
able-put  up  stalls  on  which  we 
place  our  goods  and  if  there  is  no 
clear  delimitation  between  one  de¬ 
partment  and  another,  we  shut  our 
eyes  to  what  in  normal  times  would 
receive  critical  comment. 

We  have  been  compelled  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  drafting  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  our  personnel  to  simplify 
our  organization.  We  now  dis¬ 
cover  that  a  particular  job  can  be 
done  with  fewer  people  just  as  well 


and  in  less  time,  merely  because  = 
there  are  less  people.  I  have  no  ' 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  task  is  i 
completed  just  as  eflSciently.  What 
this  presages  for  the  future  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  say.  I  feel  that 
in  Great  Britain  a  great  many 
changes  and  modifications  in  the 
established  economic  and  social 
structures  are  taking  place.  Certain 
trends  are  visible  now.  In  the 
sphere  of  distribution  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  retailers  will  have 
been  forced  out  of  business  by  rea-  j 
son  of  the  limitations  of  supply  and  r 
restriction  in  trading  which  I  have  r 
indicated. 

Will  they  ever  return  in  the  post¬ 
war  period?  It  is  highly  undesir¬ 
able  that  the  independent  retailer 
should  give  way  to  the  larger  type 
of  organization. 

The  war,  with  its  anxieties  and 
alarms,  has  drawn  all  classes  to¬ 
gether.  The  stories  of  retailers  and 
customers  who  carry  on  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  stores  are  no  exaggera¬ 
tion.  Such  experiences  are  part  of 
the  guarantee  that  the  men  and 
women  of  Great  Britain  cannot  be 
defeated,  and  will  eventually 
emerge  victorious  from  this  great 
struggle. 


Montreal  Meets  the  War 

By  Alex.  Pollock, 

General  Manager,  Henry  Morgan  &  Co.,  Lid.,  Montreal 


The  British  have  already  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  control  of  raw 
materials  in  the  last  world  war,  but 
such  control  was  mild  in  compari¬ 
son  with  its  character  during  the 
first  year  of  this  war.  As  soon  as  it 
was  realized  that  Nazi  war  pre¬ 
paredness  prevented  business  from 
carrying  on  as  usual,  raw  materials 
were  directed  into  those  channels 
w'hich  transformed  them  rapidly 
into  war  supplies.  The  first  mate¬ 
rials  to  come  under  Government 
control  were  metals,  alloys,  hides, 
wool,  aluminums,  p>etroI,  edible 
oils  and  other  food  stuffs.  These 
w'ere  the  basic  essentials  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  war.  Whilst  prewar 
stocks  of  raw  materials  lasted,  the 
effect  of  the  controls  was  not  felt, 
but  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three 
months  industry  began  to  feel  the 
shortage  and  had  to  readapt  itself 
to  this  new  situation. 


The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
the  Dominion  Government 
reports  an  increase  in  depart¬ 
ment  store  sales  in  Canada  of 
1 1 .9%  for  the  year  to  the  end  of 
November,  1940  over  the  same 
period  in  1939.  For  the  month  of 
November  alone,  sales  were  the 
highest  for  any  November  since 
1929.  December  sales  were  excep¬ 
tionally  good,  and  we  can  safely 
say  that  sales  for  the  year  show  an 
increase  of  12%. 

It  must  be  strongly  emphasized 
that  while  retail  business  has  been 
showing  consistent  increases,  it  has 
not  yet  had  to  encounter  any  of 
the  obstacles  or  resistance  that  we 
expect  will  come  as  soon  as  the 
full  powder  of  the  restrictions— com¬ 
pulsory  and  persuasive— are  real¬ 
ized.  It  is  true  that  more  wages 
and  salaries,  bonuses,  profits  and 
earnings  have  been  enjoyed  all 


around  hut  the  taxes  on  all  these 
increased  incomes  for  1940  are  not 
payable  until  April  50,  1941. 

Leaders  of  government,  finance 
and  industry,  on  the  radio,  on  the 
platform,  and  in  the  newspapers, 
are  strongly  advising  everyone  to 
adopt  a  more  economical  way  of 
living,  and  to  do  without  many 
things  so  that  the  Government  may 
have  the  savings  to  buy  war  mate-  ' 
rials,  and  the  workers  making  non-  j 
essential  consumer  goods  can  be  ^ 
used  in  factories  making  war  mate-  ' 
rials.  I 

Now  let  us  consider  what  effect 
the  war  has  had  on  the  important 
problem  of  personnel.  Our  loss  in 
male  employees  has  been  chiefly 
through  enlistment.  Thousands  of 
young  men  went  to  the  training 
camps  for  30  day's  training  and 
then  returned  to  their  jobs.  Some 
slight  temporary  dislocation  was 
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And  U.  S.  Stores  Think  They  Have  Problems 


Firemen  hauling  their  hoses  through 
the  street  ruins  after  tons  of  in¬ 
cendiaries  had  fallen  on  London. 


The  primitive  retailing  of  vendors 
with  push  carts  continues  in  be¬ 
tween  bombings  on  Lambeth  Walk. 


International  News  Photos. 


London  s  famous  Oxford  Circus. 
The  damaged  building  on  the  cor¬ 
ner,  says  International  News,  is  a 
world-famous  department  store. 


Below  is  Oxford  Street  as  it  looked 
one  morning  after  the  enemy  air¬ 
men  had  paid  it  a  visit. 
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felt  in  a  few  places  but  this  devel-  months  of  1940  the  markon  on  the  trolled  by  increased  sales,  with  the 
opment  has  not  been  any  serious  purchases  for  this  period  was  seri-  result  that  the  gross  margin  has  re¬ 
problem.  ously  lower  than  in  the  same  peri-  mained  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

Among  the  female  employees  od  of  1939.  This  is  due  partly  to  which  was  considered  a  satisfactory 
there  has  been  a  very  considerable  increases  in  the  costs  of  merchan-  rate. 

turnover  in  the  offices.  Billers,  dise,  and  partly  to  some  war  taxes  The  actual  profits  to  the  stores 
comptometer  operators,  stenograph-  on  which  markon  is  prohibited,  Avill  of  course  be  very  much  less 
ers  and  other  clericals  have  been  but  the  main  cause  is  that  store  due  to  the  Excess  Profits  tax.  This 
in  great  demand  by  the  new  war  management  decided  that  it  was  allows  us  to  make  the  average 
industries.  They,  who  often  work  in  the  best  interests  of  everyone  to  profits  of  the  four  calendar  years 
on  a  cost  plus  basis,  have  been  able  maintain  prices  that  have  been  1936  to  1939  and  over  that  the 
to  offer  wages  which  were  quite  im-  long  established  and  have  received  Government  takes  75%  with  a 
possible  for  department  stores  to  public  acceptance.  minimum  of  30%  of  the  total  year’s 

meet.  In  addition,  they  had  no  The  markon  has  dropped  but  profits.  This  is  very  high  taxation, 
time  to  train  any  help  but  simply  this  has  been  counter-balanced  by  but  the  department  stores  will  do 
went  out  and  offered  whatever  was  lower  markdowns.  Expenses  have  their  full  share  and  give  their  Gov- 
needed  to  get  the  experienced  help  increased  but  this  has  been  con-  ernment  every  possible  cooperation, 
they  needed.  Many  stores  were 
therefore  obliged  to  hire  50% 

more  employees  to  do  the  same  War  Time  Problems  of  Canadian  Stores 

work  as  was  previously  done  by  ex¬ 
perienced  help.  The  result  of  this  By  E.  G.  Burton, 

is  of  course  not  only  increased  ex¬ 
pense  but  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  errors.  During  the  TT  was  with  a  great  deal  of  un-  several  million  dollars’  worth  of 
Christmas  season  there  were  very  certainty  that  Canadian  busi-  merchandise  which  was  delivered 

few  people  to  be  seen  at  the  em-  ness  as  a  whole  viewed  the  and  paid  for  in  the  fall  of  1939  or 

ployment  offices  and  many  stores  situation  the  first  week  of  Septem-  early  spring  1940;  and  although 
were  obliged  to  go  to  the  schools  ber  1939.  Things  were  at  a  stand-  the  wholesale  prices  of  merchan- 
and  colleges  and  hire  young  people  still.  Everyone  had  the  jitters.  dise  during  1940  did  not  rise  as 

of  both  sexes  as  Christmas  extras.  But  1940  has  been  a  record  year  much  as  we  had  anticipated,  we 
•  The  biggest  increases  in  operat-  for  Canadian  retailers.  Due  to  ex-  did  not  regret  having  these  larger 
ing  costs  have  naturally  been  in  penditures  by  our  Government  and  stocks  as  the  increase  in  our  busi- 
payrolls  and  many  of  the  reasons  the  British  Government,  industrial  ness  has  more  than  justified  them, 
for  this  have  already  been  men-  activity  is  at  the  highest  level  ever  In  fact,  I  believe  now  that  a  large 
tioned.  The  increase  in  the  cost  of  recorded  in  Canada.  Recipients  of  part  of  our  increased  sales  in  the 
living  has  recently  been  estimated  relief  are  disappearing  in  every  last  eighteen  months  has  been  due 
at  7.3%,  and  of  course  this  is  used  municipality.  to  having  complete  stocks  of  all 

as  a  reason  for  increasing  wages.  When  the  first  shock  of  the  situa-  kinds  of  so  called  staples. 

However,  it  apptears  now  that  the  tion  was  over,  in  1939,  there  was  a  During  1940  the  greatest  increase 
competition  for  help  is  the  biggest  rush  to  buy,  as  a  result  of  people  in  our  Company’s  volume  has  been 
reason,  and  there  is  no  apparent  remembering  the  shortages  and  recorded  in  our  home  furnishings 
escape  from  this  in  sight  at  present,  high  prices  during  the  last  war.  departments.  This  suggests  that 
In  addition  to  payrolls  there  The  fact  that  Canadian  currency  consumers  have  been  making  re- 
have  been  increased  costs  of  many  immediately  depreciated  by  10%  plenishments  in  their  homes  w'hich 
items  of  supplies  of  various  kinds,  in  relation  to  United  States  cur-  they  have  not  been  able  to  afford 
For  example,  corrugated  cartons  rency,  meant  that  commodities  like  during  the  recent  years  of  reduced 
have  advanced  40%,  corrugated  raw  silk,  cotton  and  others  which  incomes.  Uj>  to  now,  men’s  cloth- 
rolls  40%,  paper  of  some  kinds  is  had  to  be  paid  for  in  New  York  ing  and  furnishings  have  not  been 
up  10%,  twine  is  up,  some  of  it  funds,  would  be  higher  in  price,  affected  by  the  enlistment  of  a 
30%  and  some  42%.  Gasoline  has  Soon  this  rush  was  over  and  people  large  body  of  young  men  in  the 
gone  up  four  cents  a  gallon  and  realized  that  there  was  not  going  forces.  The  general  improvement 
coal  has  increased  by  75  cents  a  ton.  to  be  generally  any  immediate  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
Both  Canadian  Express  and  parcel  shortage  of  merchandise,  and  it  civilian  population,  combined  with 
post  rates  have  been  raised  by  20%.  was  not  very  long  before  increased  a  desire  to  acquire  clothing  while 
This  affects  free  delivery  areas,  employment  and  Army  payrolls  it  was  still  possible  to  secure  a  cer- 
Ocean  freight  rates  from  U.  K.  to  had  their  effect  on  retail  sales.  tain  quality  at  a  certain  price,  has 

Canada  have  increased  33  1/3%  Our  own  company  decided  with-  maintained  volume  in  our  men’s 
and  in  addition  we  have  to  bear  in  tw'o  or  three  weeks  of  the  out-  departments.  Sales  of  luxiirv  goods 
the  cost  of  marine  and  war  risk  in-  break  of  war,  to  go  into  the  mar-  have  not  shown  much  improve- 
surance.  kets  and  buy  large  quantities  of  ment,  and  we  look  forward  to 

It  should  be  noted  that  markon  staple  merchandise  of  the  kind  that  greatly  reduced  sales  t  of  higher 
is  becoming  more  and  more  diffi-  could  be  sold  at  pre-war  prices  dur-  priced  lines  when  the  average  man 
cult  to  maintain.  In  the  last  four  ing  the  year  1940.  We  purchased  on  the  street  realizes  how  much  he 


General  Manager,  The  Robert  Simpson  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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has  to  pay  in  income  tax  tor  1940. 
In  many  cases,  this  tax  is  three  or 
four  times  what  it  was  in  1939,  and 
it  takes  in  lower  income  brackets 
than  in  former  years. 

Our  credit  policy  has  remained 
practically  unchanged  since  the 
outbreak  of  war,  although  long¬ 
term  installment  buying  is  more 
carefully  examined.  Credit  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  wife  of  an  enlisted 
man  if  she  attended  to  their  obliga¬ 
tions  while  he  was  in  civilian  life. 
Having  knowledge  of  the  pay  in  all 
branches  of  the  service,  we  author¬ 
ize  purchases  only  to  an  extent  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  income  received. 
Credit  sales  to  single  enlisted  men 
are  not  encouraged  unless  the  ap¬ 
plicant  has  been  a  consistently 
good  credit  customer  in  the  past. 

Effects  of  Controls 

Now,  what  have  been  the  effects 
of  greatly  increased  taxation  and 
other  Governmental  controls  on 
the  distribution  and  prices  of  mer¬ 
chandise?  The  wholesale  price 
level  of  domestic  manufactures  has 
risen  about  16%  since  August 
1939,  although  the  cost  of  living  in 
Canada  has  risen  only  seven  per¬ 
cent.  The  early  formation,  by  the 
Government,  of  a  Wartime  Prices 
and  Trade  Board  has  contributed 
a  great  deal  to  this  stability  of 
prices.  At  its  inception,  this  body 
was  given  authority  to  inquire  into 
and  fix  the  prices  of  the  necessities 
of  life,  and  the  Board’s  powers 
have  been  enlarged  from  time  to 
time.  The  Board  has  inquired  into 
the  supply  and  distribution  of 
sugar,  wool,  coal,  hides  and  leather, 
blitter,  bread  and  flour,  animal 
feeds,  and  more  recently,  rents  in 
the  municipalities  throughout 
Canada.  The  Board  also  makes 
sure  that  the  public  is  not  being 
charged  more  than  is  necessary  for 
the  necessities  of  life. 

Textiles  and  textile  products 
have  contributed  the  largest  in¬ 
creases  in  any  of  the  wholesale 
price  groups,  having  risen  about 
26  percent  since  the  outbreak  of 
W’ar.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  in¬ 
creased  value  of  wool,  which  is 
worth  about  48  percent  more  in 
Canada  at  the  moment  than  it  was 
in  August  19.39.  The  index  prices 
of  wood  and  paper  manufacturers 
show  an  increase  of  nearly  17  per¬ 
cent.  Manufactures  of  glass  are 


now  3414%  higher  than  in  August 
1939.  Chemicals  are  up  16%. 

Not  all  of  these  increases  in  the 
wholesale  price  levels  are  as  yet  re¬ 
flected  in  retail  prices.  The  chief 
problem  which  will  face  retailers 
from  now  on,  is  not  one  of  price 
but  rather  of  the  availability  of 
merchandise.  Canadian  retailers 
have  always  relied  on  the  British 
Isles  and  European  countries  for  a 
great  deal  of  merchandise.  When 
many  of  those  markets  were  barred 
to  us  we  naturally  turned  to  the 
United  States  market  to  replace 
most  of  these  European  novelties. 

Within  the  last  month,  the 
C^anadian  Government,  in  order  to 
conserve  exchange  to  buy  airplanes 
and  other  war  equipment  in  the 
United  States,  has  prohibited  the 
importation  of  nearly  all  the  lines 
formerly  bought  by  us  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  at  the  same  time  has  low¬ 
ered  or  eliminated  the  duties  on 
goods  from  England.  This  new 
condition  will  make  it  more  im¬ 
portant  than  ever  that  we  secure 
as  much  merchandise  as  possible 
from  England  to  round  out  our 
assortments.  VV^e  have  had  little  or 
no  interruption  of  deliveries  of 
British  merchandise.  The  more 
goods  we  can  all  buy  from  Great 
Britain,  the  easier  it  will  be  for  her 
to  win  the  war;  we  intend  to  buy 
and  promote  these  gootls  to  the 
limit  of  our  ability. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  tax 


that  the  Government  has  imposed 
affecting  the  distribution  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  is  the  25%  Excise  Tax 
which  is  added  to  the  cost  of 
cameras,  radios,  refrigerators  and 
other  electrical  appliances.  It  will 
be  very  difficult  to  make  a  profit  on 
the  lines.  The  Government’s  pur¬ 
pose  in  putting  on  this  tax  of  25% 
is  to  restrict  sales  of  these  lines  be¬ 
cause  they  are  produced  mainly  in 
factories  that  are  extremely  busy 
on  war  contracts. 

During  the  year  1941,  greatly  in¬ 
creased  income  tax  rates  and  a  low¬ 
ering  of  the  exemptions  will  bring 
a  very  large  body  of  the  people 
into  the  class  of  income  tax  payers 
for  the  first  time.  It  would  appear 
that  there  is  a  smaller  amount  of 
purchasing  power  in  the  hands  of 
a  greater  number  of  people  than 
before  the  outbreak  of  war.  Wage 
rates  have  been  increased  slightly 
in  the  lower  income  brackets  to 
take  care  of  some  of  the  deductions 
from  earnings,  resulting  from  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  taxes. 

Although  we  have  excess  profit 
taxes  which  take  S4i/^%  of  all  net 
profit  in  excess  of  the  average  net 
profit  of  the  last  four  years,  and 
greatly  increased  income  tax  rates 
and  other  restrictions,  everyone  in 
Canada  is  meeting  these  conditions 
cheerfully.  There  is  one  job  that 
is  more  important  for  us  to  do 
right  now  than  any  other— that  is 
to  win  the  war. 


.  .  .  Help  for  Friends 

“Whereas,  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  for 
many  years  prior  to  the  war  in  Europe  maintained  friendly 
and  mutually  helpful  relationships  with  the  Drapers’  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Trade  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 

“Whereas,  now  in  this  hour  of  extremity  the  Drapers’ 
Chamber  of  Trade  has  requested  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  to  endeavor  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  relief 
of  destitute  British  drapers  and  their  employees, 

“The  Thirtieth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  approves  the  effort  to  raise 
funds  for  this  purpose  and  the  President  of  the  .Association 
is  hereby  requested  to  appoint  a  suitable  Committee  to  under¬ 
take  the  gathering  of  such  funds  and  their  remission  to  the 
Drapers’  Chamber  of  Trade  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  purpose 
indicated,  and 

“Furthermore,  this  Convention  strongly  urges  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  .Association  and  the  trade  to  contribute  liberally 
for  this  humanitarian  purpose.” 
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English  Retailing  Before  and  After 

By  Gordon  Selfridge,  Jr., 

Assistant  to  President,  Kresge  Department  Stores,  Inc. 


1CAN  only  sp>eak  from  personal 
knowledge  of  the  changes  in 
department  store  operation 
that  took  place  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  war,  before  the  real 
emergency  of  bombing  had  ap¬ 
peared.  In  May  of  1939,  all  busi¬ 
nesses  were  required  to  prepare  air 
raid  shelters.  The  war— and  conse¬ 
quent  difficulty  in  getting  mate¬ 
rials  that  were  necessary— inter¬ 
vened  before  many  of  them  were 
completed,  but  the  requirement 
was  such,  as  for  instance,  would 
have  compelled  Selfridge’s  to  de¬ 
vote  about  two-thirds  of  its  base¬ 
ment  to  shelters,  and  that  space 
would  have  had  to  be  withdrawn 
from  selling. 

The  Price  of  Goods  Act  was 
passed  in  the  first  week  or  so  of 
the  war.  Its  purpose  was,  theoreti¬ 
cally,  to  limite  the  amount  of  net 
profit  made  on  the  sale  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  item  of  merchandise,  to 
what  it  had  been  before.  The 
amount— not  the  per  cent.  It  was 
an  enormously  difficult  law  to  put 
into  practice,  and  the  very  wise 
Committee  in  whose  hands  its  ad¬ 
ministration  was  placed,  eventually 
worked  out  a  scheme  that  was,  in 
its  interpretation,  a  legal  one,  and 
that  largely  invalidated  the  drastic 
requirements  of  the  law. 

Limitation  of  Purchases 

Retail  prices  in  England  today 
do  not  quite  give  the  retailer  the 
same  percentage  of  net  that  he  had 
before— but  very  nearly.  There  is 
now  very  drastic  limitation  of  sup¬ 
plies  of  merchandise  for  sale.  The 
limitation  is  in  the  form  of,  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  amount  of  goods 
that  any  manufacturer  or  whole¬ 
saler  may  sell— the  percentage  being 
applied  to  his  pre-war  sales.  The 
limitation  applies  to  certain  cate¬ 
gories  of  merchandise  only— but  the 
list  is,  I  understand,  a  wide  embrac¬ 
ing  one  by  now.  The  limiting  jier- 
centage  is  subject  to  change  by  the 
authorities,  and  is  now  severe. 

It  seems  perhaps  not  fair  that 
any  particularly  powerful  retailer 
should  be  able  legally  to  buy  all 
he  wants,  if  he  can  find  a  supplier 


to  sell  to  him.  But  in  England 
there  has  ne\er  been  a  strong  feel¬ 
ing  that  largeness  and  power  con¬ 
centrated  into  the  hands  of  a  single 
business  was  a  bad  thing,  and,  in 
a  number  of  instances  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  sponsored  amalgamation 
of  industries  into  a  few  hands.  I 
know  that  the  greater  efficiency  of 
comparatively  large  units  in  the 
retail  field  in  England  was  a  point 
that  appealed  to  the  authorities, 
who,  in  the  early  days  at  any  rate, 
were  looking  for  sources  of  man 
power  from  which  they  could  draw 
for  the  army.  And  they  admittedly 
looked  to  the  million  or  so  men 
engaged  in  retailing,  as  one  of  the 
best  sources. 

Last  Fall  there  was  imposed  a 
tax  on  purchases.  It  was  at  the 
rate  of  one-third  of  the  retailer’s 
cost  price  for  items  of  luxury  na¬ 
ture,  one-sixth  of  that  price  for 
non-luxury  items,  and  nil  for  gar¬ 
ments  for  young  children,  medical 
supplies  and  sanitary  and  cleaning 
ware.  It  caused  those  in  the  trade 
many  headaches,  to  discover  exact¬ 
ly  which  rate  of  tax  was  applicable 
to  any  particular  item. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  not 
much  dislocation  arose  from  the 
calling  up  of  men  for  the  army. 
■After  six  months,  stores  had  still 
lost  only  about  five  per  cent  of 
their  stalls  in  this  way.  There  were 
similar  requirements  as  to  the  re¬ 
placement  of  men  into  their  posi¬ 
tions  when  the  war  was  over,  as 
there  are  here;  but  no  stores,  and 
very  few  businesses,  were  financial¬ 
ly  able  to  make  up  any  part  of  the 
difference  Iretween  wartime  army 
pay  and  peace  time  w'age— nor  were 
staff  discount  privileges  allowed  to 
men  called  into  uniform,  or  to 
their  families. 

Retail  prices,  in  .spite  of  the  con¬ 
trolling  influence  of  the  Price  of 
Goods  Act,  rose  quite  rapidly  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  four  months;  and  I 
understand  they  rose  very  consider¬ 
ably  during  the  early  part  of  last 
Fall.  They  are  now,  I  believe, 
alrout  two-thirds  as  high  again  as 
pre-war. 

Many  of  the  changes  resulting 


from  the  war  in  England  would 
not,  in  my  opinion,  justifiably  have 
to  take  place  here.  I  refer  to  such 
regulations  as  the  Limitation  of 
Supplies,  and  the  purchase  tax,  so 
important  a  by-product  of  which 
was  reduction  of  consumption. 
And,  of  course,  the  wholesale 
evacuation  of  population  from  the 
big  cities  into  the  country. 

•  •  * 

In  pre-war  England  the  average 
sales  transaction  was  perhaps  20 
jrercent  lower  than  here.  Whereas 
the  average  transaction  in  stores 
that  I  have  come  in  contact 
with  here  is  around  a  couple  of 
dollars,  it  would  have  been  in  Eng¬ 
land  about  six  and  a  half  shillings, 
or  a  dollar  sixty.  The  annual  sales 
per  employee  were  proportionate¬ 
ly  lower;  in  1938,  before  the  close 
prospect  of  war  had  begun  to  in¬ 
fluence  things,  the  annual  sales  per 
employee  in  a  large  London  de¬ 
partment  store  were  just  short  of 
a  thousand  pounds,  and  propor¬ 
tionately  lower  in  country  neigh¬ 
borhoods.  Wages  were  lower. 

Advertising  problems  were  differ¬ 
ent,  partly  because  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  was  small  and  several  London 
newspapers  with  daily  circulations 
above  the  two  million  mark  could 
reach  the  breakfast  table  of  prob¬ 
ably  two-thirds  of  all  the  people 
in  the  island,  and  partly  because 
the  people  as  a  whole  were  less  re¬ 
sponsive,  both  to  the  claims  of  ad¬ 
vertised  goods  and  the  demand  for 
latest  style.  Newspaper  advertising 
was  necessarily  more  directed  to¬ 
wards  making  sales  by  mail.  .Space 
was  very  much  more  expensive,  and 
advertisements  were  very  much 
more  crowded  with  copy.  Rents 
were  lower,  in  per  cent  to  sales— 
though  volume  per  square  foot 
was  not  as  high  as  here.  Taxes, 
though  computed  on  a  different 
basis,  were  at  least  as  high,  and,  as 
in  this  country,  they  were  increas- 

•ng- 

Customers  did  not  insist  on  ex¬ 
pensive  service.  As  an  instance,  the 
percentage  of  returned  merchan¬ 
dise  in  London  was  considered 
high  if  it  was  as  much  as  6%  of 
gross  sales.  A  further  instance  of 
that  is  that  there  was  no  free,  or¬ 
ganized,  gift  wrapping  service  such 
as  there  is  here.  The  standard  of 
(Continued  on  page  88) 
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Pilots  of  experience  and  reputation  charted  the  1941  course  of  retail¬ 
ing  for  convention-goers.  Mr.  Zelomek  at  a  meeting  of  the  A.B.O., 
Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Livingston  at  a  session  of  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division  and  Dr.  McNair  at  a  general  convention  session 
outlined  the  new  year  s  prospects  .  .  .  and  offered  sound  advice. 


Forecasters  at  Work  .  .  . 


War  Fills  Consumer’s  Purse 

By  J.  A.  Livingston, 

Chief  Economist,  Business  Week,  New  York 


Sales  tend  to  fluctuate  with 
income— both  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  and  for  particular 
regions.  Total  department  store 
sales  in  the  United  States  tend  to 
move  with  income  payments  to 
ultimate  consumers. 

Let  me  show  you  a  specific  in¬ 
stance.  I  have  taken  the  sales  of 
Kaufmann’s  in  Pittsburgh,  and  I’ve 
charted  them  against  income  in  the 
Cleveland  Federal  Reserve  district. 
I  think  you’ll  agree  that  the  corre¬ 
lation  is  remarkably  close  and 
tends  to  confirm  the  statement  that 
as  income  in  the  country  goes,  so 
go  department  store  sales. 

In  good  times,  people  tend  to 
spend  more  on  luxury  items— 
radios,  refrigerators,  a  new  sofa  or 
dining  room  table.  .And  when  busi¬ 
ness  and  income  pick  up,  sales  of 
such  items  tend  to  pick  up  rapidly, 
while  sales  of  the  so-called  staples 
—foods,  every-day  clothing  and  so 
on,  do  not  rise  as  fast.  I  have  taken 
some  data  on  total  retail  sales  from 
1935  through  1939.  They  repre¬ 
sented  five  years  of  fairly  consistent 
improvement  in  employment,  pay¬ 
rolls  and  over-all  purchasing 
power.  The  four  outstanding  gains 
were  in  furniture,  filling  stations, 
lumber  and  building  materials,  and 
jewelry. 

There’s  one  point  worth  noting, 
because  it  throws  a  great  deal  of 
light  on  buying  tendencies.  Al¬ 
though  automobile  sales  went  up 
in  aggregate  31%  from  1935  to 
1939,  sales  of  new'  passenger  cars 
were  just  about  average,  up  only 
29%,  while  sales  of  used  cars  were 
up  59%.  That  suggests  at  once 
what  happens  during  a  period  of 


expanding  business  and  buying 
power,  riie  habits  of  people  in 
the  higher-income  brackets— the 
people  who  buy  new  cars— do  not 
alter  materially.  They  buy  on  a 
replacement  basis  as  a  rule.  But 
the  persons  in  the  low’er-income 
brackets  really  begin  buying  when 
income  goes  up.  .And  their  buying 
centers  on  used  cars;  that’s  why 
used  car  sales  volume  goes  up  faster 
than  new  car  volume.  Not  only 
are  more  used  cars  sold,  but  peo¬ 
ple  buy  Itetter  used  cars,  and  it 
pays  garages  and  used-car  dealers 
to  spend  more  money  on  preparing 
used  cars  for  resale,  because  the 
market  is  at  a  higher  level. 

We  can  divide  the  life  cycle  of 
the  ultimate  consumer  into  two 
phases;  the  phase  during  good 
business  and  the  phase  during  bad 
business.  And  I  think  generally 
that  w'e  can  agree  on  a  certain  pat¬ 
tern.  During  bad  business,  w'hen 
incomes  are  falling  off,  people  be¬ 
gin  to  curtail  expenditures.  There 
is  a  rapid  drop  in  purchases  of 
jew’elry,  furniture,  rugs,  and  any  of 
the  so-called  big-expense  items— the 
consumers’  capital  goods.  The  old 
suit  is  made  to  do  another  year, 
and  little  Susie  won’t  get  her  new 
overcoat,  and  so  forth. 

The  ultimate  consumer  went 
through  that  phase  of  his  cycle 
from  1929  to  1933.  Now  we’re  in 
the  good-times  phase  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  life  cycle.  The  reverse 
takes  place.  The  increase  in  in¬ 
come  among  the  lower-income 
families  is  expended  first  on  the 
table.  More  meat,  more  desserts, 
etc.  Then  maybe  the  family  goes 
in  for  a  splurge  or  tw'o— buys  a  new 


radio,  or  the  wife  gets  a  new 
vacuum  cleaner.  I  think  we  are  ap¬ 
proaching  the  phase  where  people 
are  going  to  buy  better  merchan¬ 
dise— and  more  of  it. 

In  a  sense,  we  are  entering  the 
boom  phase  of  business  expansion. 
We  will  have  continued  expansion 
in  the  demand  for  such  consumers’ 
capital-goods  items  as  radios,  re¬ 
frigerators,  rugs,  decorations,  silver¬ 
ware.  For  1941,  I’d  go  strong 
on  jewelry  and  decorations  for  the 
home.  But  we’ll  also  have  a  big 
demand  for  better  quality  mer¬ 
chandise.  I  expect  that  retail  sales 
in  the  United  -States  in  1941  would 
show’  an  increase  of  anywhere  from 
8%  to  13%  over  1940.  National 
income  in  1940  amounted  to  about 
$74,000,000,000.  In  1941  I  should 
say  that  national  income  will  rise 
to  at  least  $80,000,000,000  and 
possibly  as  high  as  $84,000,000,000. 
This  will  mean  a  real  gain  in  pur¬ 
chasing  power  and  it  should  be  re¬ 
flected  in  retail  sales  generally. 

Department  stores  on  the  whole 
shoidd  reap  the  fullest  benefit  from 
this  increase  in  income.  In  fact, 
I  should  say  that  department  stores 
might  do  better  than  even  these 
estimates  indicate. 

Priorities  by  and  large  would  af¬ 
fect  most  hard  goods  such  as  auto¬ 
mobiles,  electric  refrigerators,  and 
other  products  which  involve 
aluminum  and  steel  and  p>erhaps 
other  metals,  such  as  copf>er.  Now 
these  are  products  which  are  not 
department  store  volume  produc¬ 
ers.  Many  department  stores  don’t 
sell  them,  in  fact.  .And  if  p)eople 
cannot  spend  their  incomes  on  such 
products,  money  will  be  available 
for  other  merchandise— the  gocxls 
department  stores  specialize  in. 
Clothing,  jewelry  and  certain  typies 
of  house  decorations,  I  should  sus¬ 
pect,  would  benefit,  particularly 
from  any  imposition  of  priorities. 
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Stores  catering  to  the  white-collar 
class  may  not  have  as  large  gains 
in  sales  as  stores  whose  customers 
comprise  wage  earners  primarily. 
Being  organized,  wage-earners  will 
be  able  to  get  higher  wages  and  in 
addition  will  be  called  on  to  work 
more  hours. 


OF  all  the  comments  that  my 
friends  in  the  distribution 
industry  make  to  me,  the 
remark:  "I  don’t  want  to  do  any 
speculative  buying,”  occurs  most 
frequently  and  starts  the  most  argu¬ 
ments. 

Some  of  my  friends  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  trade  seem  to  feel  that 
any  coverage  beyond  immediate 
needs  is  speculative.  They  insist 
that  no  one  can  see  very  far  ahead, 
as  respects  either  price  movements 
or  potential  sales  volume.  My 
answer  is  that  a  lot  of  firms  are 
seeing  fairly  well  ahead,  both  as 
to  sales  volume  and  price  move¬ 
ments,  and  with  a  fairly  high  de¬ 
gree  of  accuracy.  Published  profit 
and  loss  statements  are  enough  to 
confirm  this. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  trend 
toward  quick  turnover  and  limited 
buying  has  gone  too  far,  although 
I  fully  appreciate  the  good  reasons 
why  these  policies  have  been 
pushed  to  extremes.  Increasing 
style  importance  during  the  twen¬ 
ties  brought  a  new  problem  into 
retail  distribution,  and  the  retail¬ 
er’s  answer  to  it  was  quick  turn¬ 
over-let  the  manufacturer  carry 
the  stocks,  let  the  converter  run 
the  risk. 

For  the  retailer  this  was  a  satis¬ 
factory  answer  as  long  as  it  worked. 
But  I  seriously  question  whether  it 
will  work  during  the  forties,  or  at 
least  during  the  first  half  of  the 
decade  we  are  just  beginning. 

For  the  first  time  in  ten  years  or 
more  we  have  a  sellers’  market  in 
many  wholesale  lines  that  promises 
to  continue  for  some  time.  Almost 
overnight  the  government  has 
flooded  the  nation’s  industry  with 
defense  orders  large  enough  to  ab¬ 
sorb  all  of  the  excess  capacity  that 


Those  stores  which  ordinarily  do 
not  sell  to  factory  workers  might 
do  well  to  make  a  drive  to  get  this 
class  of  customer  into  the  store,  for 
they  are  the  people  who  will  be 
spending  the  money  on  a  bigger 
scale  in  the  coming  12  to  18 
months. 


still  exists.  Most  manufacturers 
can  get  along  very  well  now  with 
a  normal  civilian  demand  without 
feeling  any  great  necessity  to  go 
out  and  look  for  business. 

This  is  the  kind  of  a  market  in 
which  retailers  can  expect  to  do 
their  buying  during  1941  and  be¬ 
yond,  and  it  seems  almost  certain 
to  me  that  delivery  difficulties  will 
increase  rather  than  the  reverse. 

My  recommendation  is  not  to 
let  the  foreign  situation  entirely 
dominate  your  thinking.  There  are 
uncertainties  in  every  business 
cycle  and  no  one  can  see  ahead 
with  complete  perfection. 

I  do  not  believe  that  wholesale 
prices  in  the  few  months  ahead  de¬ 
pend  very  much  on  whether  the 
war  ends.  Maybe  the  war  will  end. 
But  if  it  does,  what  effect  can  it 
have  on  a  general  wholesale  price 
level  that  even  now  is  only  7  per¬ 
cent  above  the  prewar  level  and 
only  3  percent  above  the  low  point 
reached  last  summer? 

If  you  want  to  worry  about  fu¬ 
ture  price  declines,  wait  until  after 
prices  advance.  Don’t  do  what  I 
have  frequently  seen  happen  in  the 
past.  Don’t  fight  the  rising  trend 
during  the  first  part  of  the  ad¬ 
vance,  when  gains  are  limited  to  5 
or  10  percent,  and  then  become 
convinced  that  further  gains  are 
coming  quickly  after  prices  have 
advanced  50  or  100  percent.  But 
this  is  just  another  way  of  saying 
that  business  should  become  in¬ 
creasingly  conservative  after  ad¬ 
vances  have  gained  momentum,  not 
before. 

Another  thing  that  retailers  say 
to  me  that  I  do  not  like  is  that 
they  are  afraid  to  advance  prices. 
Don’t  quote  me  afterwards  as  hav¬ 
ing  urged  you  to  advance  prices 


.  .  .  For  Price  Stability 

“The  members  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  assembled  in 
Thirtieth  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  in  New  York  hereby 
record  their  approval  of  the 
course  followed  by  their 
Officers,  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  and  the  Association’s 
Economic  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  in  their  effective 
efforts  to  prevent  unjustifi¬ 
able  price  increases. 

“And  this  Convention 
urges  the  continuation  of 
such  efforts  by  this  Associa¬ 
tion  and  its  active  coopera¬ 
tion  with  other  trade  or¬ 
ganizations  engaged  in  like 
effort  through  the  Retailers 
Advisory  Committee  serving 
the  National  Defense  Ad¬ 
visory  Commission.” 


unwarrantedly  and  to  indulge  in 
profiteering.  I  would  disapprove  of 
that  as  strongly  as  anyone  else.  The 
only  point  I  am  making  is  that 
your  thinking  as  regards  prices 
must  be  revised  to  fit  circum¬ 
stances. 

If  we  could  look  fortvard  to  a 
stable  wholesale  price  level  and  a 
stable  consumer  income,  then  I 
would  agree  one  hundred  percent 
with  the  retailer’s  effort  to  main¬ 
tain  a  stable  trend  of  retail  prices. 
If  he  paid  a  little  more  for  sheets 
the  implication  would  be  that  a 
few  months  later  he  would  be  buy¬ 
ing  a  little  less.  Anything  he  lost 
by  keeping  his  retail  prices  the 
same  now  would  therefore  be  made 
up  a  little  later;  and  if  consumer 
incomes  were  to  show  no  great  ad¬ 
vance,  retailers  would  be  amply 
justified  in  fearing  consumer  re¬ 
sistance. 

But  I  question  whether  we  can 
count  on  such  an  outlook.  I  do 
not  predict  price  inflation  for  1941; 
I  hope  it  may  be  avoided  in  1942 
and  the  years  that  follow.  But 
don’t  shut  your  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  price  inflation  is  a  danger. 
Even  if  we  assume  the  most  op¬ 
timistic  belief,  namely,  that  price 
inflation  will  be  avoided,  this  still 
does  not  mean  that  wholesale 


The  Retailer’s  Economic  Problems  of  1941 

By  A.  W.  Zelomek, 

Economist  to  Fairchild  Publications  and  President  of 
International  Statistical  Bureau,  Inc.,  New  York 
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prices  will  remain  stable.  When  I 
use  the  word  price  inflation,  I 
sjjecifically  mean  a  rapid  and  pro¬ 
tracted  advance  similar  to  the  one 
during  the  first  World  War  and 
into  1920.  I  refer  to  an  advance 
that  will  last  for  from  two  to  five 
years  and  one  in  which  the  rate  of 
advance  will  come  fairly  close  to 
10%  every  six  months.  As  con¬ 
trasted  with  this,  what  I  have  in 
mind  as  a  probability  in  1941  is  a 
more  gradual  and  hesitant  gain, 
but  one  that  will  nevertheless  re¬ 
sult  in  a  substantially  higher  level 
of  prices  within  the  next  two  or 
three  years. 

Keeping  Price  Relations  Stable 

Mind  you,  the  Government  does 
not  want  prices  tvO  advance  too 
rapidly,  but  it  is  much  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  seeing  that  prices  of  in¬ 
dividual  commodities  do  not  get 
out  of  line.  Now  and  then  the 
Price  Division  of  the  Defense  Com¬ 
mission  may  take  special  action  to 
bring  the  price  of  an  individual 
commodity  back  into  line;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Government 
may  act  from  time  to  time  under 
the  farm  program  to  push  some 
agricultural  price  forward  into  line. 
But  the  emphasis  will  be  on  keep¬ 
ing  price  relations  fairly  stable 
rather  than  on  keeping  the  prices 
themselves  at  a  fixed  level.  I  don’t 
believe  there  will  be  any  attempt 
to  keep  the  general  price  level 
from  moving  upward  moderately 
under  the  impetus  of  defense 
spending  and  improving  civilian 
demand. 

Let  me  tell  you  most  strongly 
that  we  are  already  witnessing  the 
beginning  of  a  moderate  but  pro¬ 
tracted  wholesale  price  advance 
that  will  last  for  some  time.  I  be¬ 
lieve  strongly  that  the  retailer  who 
regards  the  present  price  advance 
as  just  a  temporary  hump  that  can 
be  disregarded  is  making  a  serious 
mistake,  whether  it  influences  his 
buying  policy  or  whether  it  influ¬ 
ences  his  pricing  policy.  As  busi¬ 
ness  men,  retailers  are  entitled  to  a 
reasonable  margin  of  profit.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  any  attempts  to 
profiteer  would  be  discouraged: 
and  I  also  have  no  doubt  that  if 
they  were  successful,  most  of  these 
illegitimate  profits  would  have  to 
be  given  back  in  the  form  of  taxes. 
But  I  have  in  all  my  contacts  with 


retailers  detected  no  slightest  signs 
of  any  desire  to  advance  retail 
prices  unwarrantedly.  What  I  am 
objecting  to  now  is  that  the  tend¬ 
ency  has  been  too  much  in  the 
other  direction. 

Here  we  are  in  the  second  year 
of  the  war  and  nearly  through  the 
first  year  of  the  defense  program. 
Wholesale  prices  have  advanced 
only  moderately  and  retail  prices 
only  slightly.  Consumer  purchas¬ 
ing  power  has  gained  and  will  gain 
further  during  1941.  Operating 
costs  are  increasing  and  perhaps  a 
year  from  now  the  increase  in  gen¬ 
eral  living  costs  will  begin  to  etpial 
or  exceed  the  gain  in  consumer  in¬ 
come. 

Yet  what  I  find  is  that  most  re¬ 
tailers  now  are  worrying  more 
about  sales  resistance  within  the 
next  tw’o  or  three  months  than  they 
are  about  how  they  will  absorb  ris¬ 
ing  costs  a  year  from  now  when 
sales  resistance  will  be  more  of  a 
possibility.  I  believe,  personally, 
that  retailers  now  should  be  pric¬ 
ing  on  a  replacement  rather  than  a 
cost  basis,  trying  to  accumulate  a 
little  slack  which  they  may  have  to 
give  back  later  on. 

Let  me  suggest  to  you  that  you 
watch  the  number  of  transactions 
and  the  average  sales  check  as 
danger  signals  that  can  be  used 
profitably  in  connection  with  this 
question  of  consumer  resistance. 
Look  back  over  your  own  records 
and  see  if  you  do  not  find  this: 
That  as  long  as  the  number  of 


transactions  was  advancing  more  I 

rapidly  than  the  average  sales  | 

check,  you  had  little  to  worry 
about  for  several  months  ahead. 

But  as  soon  as  the  gain  in  the  aver¬ 
age  sales  check  began  to  exceed 
the  gain  in  the  number  of  transac¬ 
tions,  trouble  came  closely  after.  I 
fully  believe  that  it  will  surely  be 
another  six  months  yet  and  prob¬ 
ably  another  year  before  this  com¬ 
bination  of  danger  signals  will  give 
vou  anything  to  worry  about. 

Side  by  side  with  the  strong  price 
outlook  for  durable  consumers’ 
goods  should  be  put  the  delivery 
question.  The  new  development  in 
1941  may  be  an  encroachment  of 
Government  demand  on  the  con¬ 
sumers’  durable  goods  industries. 

Makers  of  household  utensils,  re¬ 
frigerators,  hardware  and  many 
other  hard  line  items  have  ma¬ 
chine  tools  and  skilled  labor  that 
can  be  used  in  defense  production. 

They  have  not  been  used  so  far  in 
defense  production,  because  of  the 
bottlenecks  that  have  kept  actual 
defense  production  from  rising  as 
it  should  have. 

Defense  production  will  be 
speeded  up  from  now  on.  The 
only  way  to  get  an  early  increase 
is  to  make  greater  use  of  what  we 
have  now  to  w’ork  with,  and  that 
implies  a  greater  degree  of  subcon¬ 
tracting.  And  behind  each  one  of 
these  subcontract  orders  will  be  a 
Government  priority  order  to  drop 
everything  else  and  turn  out  the 
part  that  is  needed  for  defense. 


Defense  Program  and  Prices 

By  C.  F.  Hughes, 

Business  News  Editor,  The  New  York  Times,  New  York 


OUR  own  situation  after  al¬ 
most  18  months  of  war  finds 
the  Labor  Bureau  Index  at 
80.2  as  against  75.0  in  -August,  1939, 
a  rise  of  7  percent.  Textile  prod¬ 
ucts,  hides  and  leather  goods  and 
building  materials  show  the  prin¬ 
cipal  rise— about  10  percent  in  each 
case.  But  with  the  exception  of 
metals  and  metal  products  all 
groups  are  below  their  1937  aver¬ 
ages  and,  with  the  same  exception, 
they  are  below  their  war  boom 
peaks  of  the  Fall  of  1939. 

The  fight  against  unwarranted 
price  advances  has  been  bulwarked 


by  such  practical  steps  as  the 
“buyers’  pledge”  and  the  reporting 
system  inaugurated  by  your  Asso¬ 
ciation,  by  the  sentry  duty  of  con¬ 
sumer  organizations  and  govern¬ 
ment  agencies. 

These  forms  of  control  make  it 
doubtful  that  we  shall  experience 
any  such  rise  in  ppices  as  started 
in  the  last  tvar  in  1916,  although 
some  observers  feel  that  the  ad¬ 
vance  is  near  at  hand.  They  con¬ 
tend  that  it  took  about  a  year  and 
a  half  for  the  rise  to  get  under 
way  then,  and  that  we  may  expect 
the  same  thing  shortly. 
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What  any  such  forecast  seems  to  be  cleaned  up  in  tlie  first  seven  tempts  to  destroy  those  reforms 
overlook  is  that  (1)  defense  buy-  months  of  this  year.  from  behind  a  smokescreen  of  de- 

ing  is  centralized  with  none  of  the  The  total  defense  orders  for  tex-  fense.  The  40-hour  week  is  at- 
comjsetition  between  the  service  tiles  and  textile  products  up  to  tacked  as  though  it  outlawed  oper- 
departments  which  took  place  in  November  30th  amounted  to  about  ating  plants  24  hours  a  day  and 
the  last  war.  Even  British  needs  240  million.  This  sum  is  not  large  seven  days  a  week.  It  does  mean 
are  coming  under  U.  S.  Control,  in  comparison  with  civilian  re-  time-and-a-half  for  over  40  hours, 
(2)  Business  men  generally  are  quirements,  and  there  is  always  the  but  it  puts  no  strictures  on  shifts, 
not  high-price  minded;  in  fact,  tendency  to  exaggerate  government  That  kind  of  operation  should 
quite  the  opposite.  (3)  Bank  credit  business  and  its  influence  on  the  mean  lower  and  not  higher  prices, 
was  never  so  abundant,  with  ex-  markets.  For  instance,  total  cotton  It  should  mean  fulfillment  of  that 
cess  reserves  approaching  the  seven  goods  requirements  will  not  come  frequently  expressed  ideal  of  more 
billion  dollar  mark.  (4)  Labor  is  to  6  percent  of  average  cotton  con-  g(K)ds  at  lower  prices  to  more 
more  stable  under  its  newly  won  sumption.  people.  Higher  taxes  will  put  off 

rights  and  has  agreed  to  mediation  In  his  executive  order  setting  up  that  goal,  but  we  might  move  closer 
and  arbitration  instead  of  the  the  super-council  on  defense,  Presi-  to  it  if  there  is  a  universal  wish 

strike  in  important  industries.  (5)  dent  Roosevelt  called  upon  the  to  achieve  it. 

Shortages  of  raw  materials  are  few  Priorities  Board  in  making  its  find-  As  guardians  of  what  the  public 

and  far  between.  ings  and  recommendations  to  take  pays,  you  merchants  can  keei>  mar- 

Against  these  factors  on  the  side  into  account  general  social  and  kets  free  of  speculation,  whether 
of  stable  prices  there  are  only  a  few  economic  considerations  and  the  by  others  or  by  yourselves.  You 
influences  working  towards  more  effect  such  proposals  woidd  have  can  encourage  the  producers  to  act 
than  moderate  advances:  Higher  upon  the  civilian  population.  In  as  well  as  talk  of  “more  goods  to 
taxes,  shortages  of  materials  and  his  message  to  Congress,  he  em-  more  people”.  You  can  reduce 
scarcity  of  trained  workmen  which  phasized  that  social  reforms  must  those  expenses  charged  to  jjublic 
are  not  likely  to  be  prolonged.  not  suffer  in  our  defense  program,  whim,  particularly  in  this  period 

^  .  There  are  poorly  concealed  at-  of  emergencv. 

Other  Factors  Retarding  Prices  . 

We  have  a  verv  large  unused  r*  ...  •!•  J  •  r»  I*...*  C  C 

capacity  in  industry.  Some  esti-  Retailing  and  Economic  Realities  of  Defense 

mates  run  as  high  as  50  percent,  Professor  Malcolm  P.  McNair, 

although  40  percent  is  the  generally  Sc/tool  o/  Adminhtmtwn,  Harvard  Universily 

accepted  figure.  But  it  is  not  plant 

which  will  be  written  off  at  the  T  N  the  light  of  the  general  eco-  also  impossible  to  predict  what 
rate  of  20  percent  a  year.  Many  I  nomic  situation,  what  may  re-  psychological  reactions  may  be  pro¬ 
marginal  producers  will  beat  20  tailing  expect  for  1941?  Natu-  voked  by  the  various  unpredictable 

percent  by  plenty.  This  unused  rally  any  forecast  involves  a  good  developments  in  the  war  itself  dur- 
capacity  for  defense  is  what  deal  of  guess  work,  and  the  predic-  ing  the  coming  year.  But  we  know 
should  keep  prices  down,  once  it  tions  which  I  am  venturing  may  from  past  experience  that  psycho- 
is  utilized  through  the  spreading  easily  turn  out  to  be  wrong.  I  have  logical  reactions  of  people  with  re- 
of  orders  now  concentrated  too  somewhat  more  confidence  in  my  spect  to  world  events  do  have  some 
heavily  among  large  producers.  appraisal  of  the  liasic  economic  effect  on  retail  buying.  Therefore 

Recent  Federal  Reserve  pro-  realities  of  the  defense  program  the  possible  margin  of  error  in  any 
posals  were  aimed  at  possible  than  I  have  in  my  estimate  as  to  appraisal  of  the  1941  outlook  is 
inflation.  However,  Jesse  Jones,  what  policies  actually  will  be  fol-  large. 

Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  a  lowed  by  the  government.  If,  for  Subject  to  these  limitations,  a 
banker  himself,  denied  there  was  example,  the  government  should  reasonable  outlook  for  retailing  in 
any  indication  of  inflation,  and  follow  what  I  personally  believe  1941  seems  to  me  to  be  as  follows: 
observed  that  he  wanted  to  see  as  would  be  an  unsound  policy.  The  dollar  volume  of  sales  will 

much  bank  credit  and  lending  as  namely  if  it  should  hold  off  on  almost  certainly  increase.  This  in- 

|X)ssible.  Other  opinion  maintains  taxation,  if  it  should  hold  off  on  crease  will  be  partly  the  result  of 
that  huge  lending  jjower  has  ex-  direct  sale  of  bonds  to  individuals,  higher  retail  prices  and  partly  the 
erted  little  influence  on  prices,  if  in  its  desire  to  increase  national  result  of  increased  physical  volume. 
Excess  reserves  climbed  from  the  income  it  should  permit  inflation-  Transactions  will  not  increase  so 
middle  of  1937  even  as  prices  were  ary  forces  to  get  too  great  a  start,  rapidly  as  dollar  sales.  4'he  in- 

falling  from  86  to  an  average  of  then  the  forecast  which  I  suggest  crease  in  physical  volume  may  be 

77  for  1939.  for  retail  business  in  1941  will  less  in  the  second  half  year  than  in 

Just  now,  certain  of  your  mar-  probably  be  in  error  on  the  low  the  first  half  year,  especially  in  dur- 
kets  are  reflecting  the  big  defense  side.  Furthermore,  I  think  that  it  able  gtxtds,  both  because  priorities 
buying  program.  For  instance,  the  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  predict  may  reduce  output  and  because  the 
cotton  goods  industry  finds  that  just  what  psychological  reaction  prospect  of  higher  taxes  will  reduce 
large-scale  buying  started  a  little  will  accompany  our  formal  en-  consumption.  On  the  supposition 
earlier  this  year.  However,  fabric  trance  into  the  war,  assuming  that  that  inflationary  price  advances 
and  apparel  orders  for  defense  will  such  an  event  does  take  place.  It  is  (Continued  on  page  90) 
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Selling  Is  Still  Our  Business 


Every  day’s  job  remains  to  be  done,  though  headline-making  events 
fill  the  business  man’s  thoughts  .  .  .  Mr.  Ovens,  Mr.  Scholl  and  Mr. 
Schaap  remind  the  convention  that  better  selling  is  the  main  goal. 


Management’s  Job  in  Better  Selling 

By  David  Ovens, 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  J.  B.  Ivey  and  Co.,  Charlotte, 
N.  C.;  former  President,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


WE  have  been  talking  big 
about  national  economy. 
^Ve  have  been  talking  about 
the  consumer  movement.  We  have 
been  talking  about  federal  taxa¬ 
tion,  and  we  have  been  talking 
about  a  lot  of  things  that  we  don’t 
know  anything  about. 

We  have  been  exercised  about 
everything  but  what  goes  on  be¬ 
hind  the  counters  in  our  stores. 
Selling,  in  my  judgment,  is  about 
all  there  is  to  running  a  store  that 
is  difficult.  Buying  has  become 
scientific.  One  store  can  buy  nearly 
as  well  as  the  other,  if  they  have 
the  money.  It’s  all  become  stand¬ 
ardized.  Markups,  markdowns,  and 
so  forth,  are  all  reduced  in  my 
judgment  to  a  scientific  formula 
that  any  of  us  can  learn;  and  if 
you  want  to  get  some  information 
about  that,  you  can  get  it  from  the 
Controllers’  Congress  or  some  other 
department  here  in  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  .\ssociation. 

We  have  one  difficult  problem 
left,  the  problem  of  the  personnel, 
and  that  is  the  important  problem. 

It  is  a  tremendously  encouraging 
thing  to  know  that  top  men  in 
stores  are  commencing  to  take  an 
interest  in  their  selling  force  and 
junior  executives. 

A  new  idea  is  spreading  over  the 
country,  and  the  thought  of  the 
merchant  is  this:  “I  am  going  to 
make  the  head  of  my  personnel  a 
man,  to  be  the  chief.  He  is  going 
to  be  a  stockholder  and  executive 
in  the  corporation.  He  is  going  to 
have  a  great  interest  in  this  thing. 
He  is  going  to  lead  the  movement 
for  better  selling  in  my  store.”  I 
think  that  is  coming. 

A  great  many  merchants  have 


thought  that  they  would  lose  caste 
if  they  had  much  to  do  with  the 
selling  crowd,  that  they  were  just 
too  big  and  important  to  bother 
with  the  sales  class.  I  suggest  that 
they  get  acquainted  with  their  sell¬ 
ing  force. 

Get  a  first-hand  acquaintance 
with  them.  Find  out  all  al)out  the 
crowd  that  is  making  the  money 
for  you,  or  losing  the  money  for 
you.  There  is  more  money  lost  in 
the  X.R.D.G..\.  member  stores  by 
inattention  to  selling  than  there  is 
lost  in  any  other  way.  You  could 
be  worth  millions  if  you  could  take 
the  lost  sales  that  go  out  of  any 
great  store  in  any  metropolitan 
center— the  lost  sales  that  the  boss 
d<K‘sn’t  know  anything  about  and 
seemingly  does  not  care  about. 

You  say  you  haven’t  time  to 
bother  about  it?  I  suggest  that  you 
retire  from  some  of  the  boards  you 
are  on.  Quit  going  to  that  bank 
directors’  meeting.  You  don’t  know 
anything  about  a  bank  anyway.  Re¬ 
sign  from  the  Rotary  and  the 
Kiwanis  Club.  Play  nine  holes  of 
golf  instead  of  eighteen.  Come 
back  a  little  sooner  from  your 
Florida  winter  trip  and  spend  that 
time  getting  acquainted  with  the 
boys  and  girls  and  young  junior 
executives  that  are  doing  the  im¬ 
portant  things  in  your  store. 

Bishop  Kilgore  of  the  south  once 
said  a  very  marvelous  thing.  He 
said:  ‘‘The  greatest  job  we  have 
of  all  is  nursing  a  timid  spirit  into 
confidence.”  Your  job  is  to  see 
that  these  young  people  who  come 
to  your  organization,  get  along. 
That  is  your  duty.  You  have  got 
to  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
make  the  most  they  can  out  of  the 


store.  You  have  got  to  see  that 
when  they  earn  it  they  get  that 
raise.  Don’t  make  them  beg  for  it. 

W^e  will  get  along  better  when 
we  realize  that  the  selling  force  of 
your  organization  and  mine  is  the 
heart  throb  of  that  organization, 
that  where  the  public  touches  an 
institution  is  the  important  part  of 
the  institution.  .\nd  we  will  all 
get  along  better  when  w'e  realize 
that  the  young  people  in  our  or¬ 
ganization  are  not  numbers  on  a 
payroll,  but  human  beings,  with 
human  problems. 

Brass  Tack  Talk 

Some  of  them  have  financial 
problems.  You  know',  tw’o  dollars 
a  week  more  for  you  and  me 
would  not  amount  to  much.  But 
two  dollars  put  into  the  payroll,  or 
five  dollars  extra  in  the  pay  en¬ 
velope  of  some  of  your  juniors, 
would  be  as  big  as  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
national  debt,  and  that’s  plenty 
big. 

Our  job  is  to  teach  our  people  to 
earn  more,  and  they  earn  more  to 
have  the  conscience,  and  the  cour¬ 
age,  and  the  character,  to  give  to 
your  business.  And  if  they  earn 
more,  they  ought  to  get  more. 

Why  not  attend  a  salesmanship 
class  occasionally  and  let  these 
juniors  in  your  store  find  out  about 
you?  I  would  like  them  to  find  out 
that  you  are  not  the  stuffed  shirt 
they  think  you  are. 

And  what’s  that  worth  to  you 
when  four  or  five  thousand  people, 
if  you  have  that  many,  or  one  thou¬ 
sand.  or  one  hundred,  go  out  and 
tell  the  story  that, you  are  a  good 
merchant,  that  you  have  character 
and  a  conscience,  and  that  you  are 
interested  in  something  else  be¬ 
sides  making  another  dollar  just 
for  yourself? 

If  the  best  l)oys  and  the  best 
girls  who  come  out  of  school  don’t 
go  first  to  your  store  and  ask  for  a 
job,  you  are  not  running  the  right 
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kind  of  a  store.  They  go  to  your  that  was  an  invention  of  the  devil  told  them  how  thankful  we  were 
store.  Why?  Because  they  have  to  check  prisoners  into  their  cells  to  them  for  putting  in  their  lot 
confidence  in  your  leadership,  at  night,  and  not  to  check  honor-  and  staying  a  month  with  us.  We 
They  like  your  American  methods,  able  boys  and  girls  into  their  jobs,  gave  them  each  a  small  present  of 
They  like  your  fine  liberality.  They  I  don’t  know.  If  you  have  got  one  five  dollars,  and  they  went  away 
like  you  as  a  merchant  and  they  of  them,  and  have  got  the  right  telling  the  story  that  that  was  a 
like  you  as  a  statesman  and  a  citi-  kind  of  employees,  you  will  find  human  institution,  and  that  we 

zen,  and  they  go  to  you  first  be-  that  they  will  come  in  earlier  and  were  grateful  to  them  for  every 

cause,  “He’s  the  man,  that’s  the  take  less  time  out  for  lunch,  and  smile  and  every  kindly  thing  they 

place  where  I  can  get  along  best  play  fairer  with  you,  if  you  get  rid  did  while  they  were  employed  in 
and  make  the  most  out  of  it,”  and  of  it.  the  store.  What  is  that  worth?  It 

after  all  is  said  and  done,  the  rea-  I  am  speaking  as  one  who  has  cost  us  about  $2,500,  but  what 
son  I  work  in  our  store,  and  the  had  about  fifteen  years  of  experi-  would  you  sell  it  for?  We  wouldn’t 
reason  you  work  in  yours,  is  that  ence  with  it,  with  500  to  800  em-  take  $10,000  for  it. 

that  is  where  we  can  make  the  ployees.  If  I  had  8,000  employees.  It  is  easy  to  run  a  store  today, 
most  of  our  lives.  it  would  work  just  as  well  or  better.  Most  any  mutt  can  run  a  depart- 

One  other  question.  Have  you  The  size  has  nothing  to  do  with  ment  store  today  and  make  money 

thrown  out  your  time  clocks  and  the  girl’s  character  and  the  boy’s  out  of  it.  I  can  prove  that  by  those 

other  methods  of  checking  on  the  character  and  if  they  can’t  work  on  who  are  doing  it.  We  are  all  mak- 
boys  and  girls  in  the  morning  and  the  honor  system  in  our  store,  we  ing  gains.  And  you  think  you  are 
at  night  and  for  lunch?  Have  you  don’t  want  them.  responsible  for  it!  I  had  a  letter 

done  that?  We  had  time  clocks  in  We  don’t  want  any  police  de-  from  home  today  that  said,  “We 
our  organization  for  years.  One  partment  over  them  either,  and  so  are  thirty-two  percent  ahead  on  the 
day  I  discovered  that  time  clocks  I  make  that  suggestion  to  you.  month.”  If  I  had  less  sense  than  I 

didn’t  have  any  business  in  the  What  do  you  do  about  your  ex-  have.  I’d  think  that  I  had  some- 
kind  of  store  that  I  wanted  to  have  tras  when  they  leave  you  at  Christ-  thing  to  do  with  that,  and  I  didn’t 
a  part  in  running,  and  we  kicked  mas  time?  We  have  ours  all  come  have  a  thing  to  do  with  it  at  all. 
the  darn  things  out.  up  to  our  auditorium.  We  had  Somebody  —  an  anti-New  Deal 

We  haven’t  had  a  time  clock  in  from  460  to  500  extras  last  time,  friend  of  mine— who  is  running  a 
the  store  for  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Our  executives  all  made  addresses  big  store  and  they  are  usually  that 
and  we  had  it  too  long.  Why  I  to  them  for  about  three  or  four  kind  when  they  run  big  stores,  or 
never  waked  up  to  the  fact  that  minutes  on  Christmas  Eve.  We  most  any  kind  of  store  to  keep 
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away  from  the  sheriff— was  asked 
how  business  was  in  his  store.  He 
said,  “Business  is  tery,  very  good 
ior  a  \ery,  \ery  bad  reason.” 

We  are  preparing  for  tlie  days 
tliat  are  ahead,  and  we  don’t  know 
what  the  days  are  to  be,  or  the  next 
four  or  five  years. 

W’^ell,  what  kind  of  hope  or  cour¬ 
age  are  you  painting  to  the  youth 
of  .\inerica  that  is  facing  a  difficult 
luture?  .Are  you  painting  a  defeat¬ 
ist  attitude,  and  saying,  “The 
opportunities  are  gone.  They  were 
here.” 

They  are  here  tlie  same  as  they 
always  were.  We  want  to  paint 


An  efficient  salesforce  may  be 
defined,  briefly,  as  a  group 
of  salespeople  who  under¬ 
stand  the  policy  of  the  store  and 
what  the  management  expects  of 
them,  and  who  are  adept  in  carry¬ 
ing  through  that  policy.  The  kind 
of  efficiency  we  are  discussing  is 
not  simply  efficiency  in  making 
immediate  sales,  but  efficiency  in 
carrying  out  a  store  policy  of  fur¬ 
nishing  to  the  public  merchandise 
of  a  quality  proportioned  to  the 
price  which  is  being  paid  for  it,  of 
giving  to  the  customer  adequate 
information  of  the  qualities  of  the 
merchandise  offered,  and  frank  ad- 
\ice  as  to  what  might  be  best  for 
ihe  customer  to  buy,  all  in  such 
manner  as  to  make  shopping  a 
pleasure  and  to  build  up  for  the 
store  the  good  will  of  a  permanent 
clientele. 

How  often  have  you  heard  it 
said  that  such  and  such  a  store  has 
a  fine  selling  organization  but  the 
service  is  rotten?  Isn’t  that  a  con¬ 
tradiction  in  terms?  What  is  an 
entire  department  store  but  just  a 
selling  organization?  .And  is  it 
possible  to  have  an  efficient  sales¬ 
force  unless  you  have  efficiency  in 
ihe  rest  of  the  selling  organization? 
Most  stores  today  ha\e  a  more  or 
less  complete  plan  for  the  training 
of  salespeople.  How  many  stores 
have  similar  plans  for  the  syste¬ 
matic  training  of  checkers  and 


lliat  picture  to  them  and  say  to 
them,  “There  is  no  easy  way  to  suc¬ 
cess.  There  is  no  permanent  way 
of  living  without  working.  There 
is  no  great  executive  that  has  ever 
been  created  on  a  forty-hour  week.” 

In  the  days  that  are  coming,  the 
store  that  will  succeed  when  others 
are  failing,  the  store  that  will  be 
here  and  having  a  more  and  more 
successful  career,  is  the  store  that 
will  take  this  human  thing  that  we 
call  our  personnel,  and  mold  it 
into  a  fighting  unit,  and  make  it  a 
thing  that  has  courage  and  vitality 
and  character  and  that  is  going 
places  in  this  .America  of  ours. 


markers  and  stock  help  and  the 
many  others  upon  whose  faithful 
and  efficient  efforts  the  efficiency  of 
the  salesforce  largely  depends? 

Back  of  all  this  is  of  course  the 
management  and  its  jxtlicies.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  more  importatit  to  efficient 
selling  than  that  the  salesforce  it¬ 
self  should  have  conlidence  that 
management  is  trying  to  be  fair 
both  to  its  own  personnel  and  to 
the  public.  I  think  it  can  safely  be 
said  that  the  greater  the  respect  of 
the  salesforce  for  the  store  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  closer  the  relations 
between  them,  the  better  the  effect 
upon  selling  efficiency. 

There  was  a  time  when  there 
seemed  to  be  general  agreement 
that  the  efficiency  of  a  salesforce 
depended  most  largely  on  the 
method  of  compensation.  I  have 
tried  all  methods  of  payment,  and 
I  can  say  with  confidence,  that  all 
have  their  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages,  and  that  the  use  of  one 
or  another  of  the  methods  depends 
on  the  type  of  store  or  of  depart¬ 
ment,  the  department  history,  and 
other  circtimstances,  but  none  of 
these  methods  is  of  itself  an  impor¬ 
tatit  factor  in  establishing  selling 
efficiency.  .Any  of  them  is  good  or 
bad  according  to  the  thoroughness 
with  which  the  salesforce  is  se¬ 
lected,  educated,  and  led.  It  is  not 
my  pur|X)se  now  to  retiew  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  bygone  years,  but  it  is 


perhaps  still  worth  while  to  point 
out  that  a  straight  commission 
plan,  or  a  high  quota  bonus,  places 
an  utidiie  emphasis  upon  the 
immediate  sale,  and  tends  to  dis¬ 
courage  proper  attention  to  stock 
and  to  induce  carelessness  in  at¬ 
tending  to  customers  whose  imme¬ 
diate  purchase  seems  likely  to  be 
small. 

I  don’t  have  to  add  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  store  require  that  such 
customers  be  treated  with  just  as 
much  courtesy.  Moreover,  I  have 
seeti  in  my  time  salespeople  in  such 
departments  who  were  so  efficient 
in  grabbing  all  the  sales  in  sight 
that  their  services  had  to  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  because  otherwise  no 
other  salespeople  could  be  kept  in 
the  department.  Perhaps  I  am  un¬ 
duly  harsh  in  my  judgment,  but  it 
has  always  seemed  to  me  that  while 
these  intensive  plans  have  their 
proper  time  and  place,  straight 
commissions,  high  quota  bonus 
plans,  and  frequent  spiffs  or  P.  M.’s, 
are  often  the  resort  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  manager  who  wishes  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  closely  watching 
the  sales  of  each  individual  in  his 
department  and  patiently  en¬ 
deavoring  to  improve  them. 

Training  and  System 

Training  methods  for  promoting 
efficiency  in  the  selling  force  are 
more  or  less  conventional  and  in 
general  use.  Since  Mrs.  Lucinda 
Prince  initiated  her  crusade  for 
inqjroved  selling,  some  twenty-five 
years  ago,  nearly  all  stores  have 
had  more  or  less  well  organized 
education  or  training  departments. 

Latterly,  under  the  impulse  of 
the  necessity  for  cutting  dowm  ex- 
jjense  somewhere,  there  has  been 
a  curious  reversion  in  some  quar¬ 
ters  to  the  notion  that  it  is  the 
function  and  privilege  of  the  buyer 
himself  to  do  all  the  training  of 
the  people  in  his  department.  But 
by  the  same  token,  he  should  make 
his  own  displays  and  write  his  own 
ads.  Some  buyers  do  excellent 
work  in  training  their  people,  just 
as  some  buyers  write  excellent  ads, 
but  it  is  no  disparagement  of  the 
profession  of  buyer  to  say  that  the 
great  majority  of  buyers  are  in¬ 
capable  of  properly  educating  their 
staff.  A’ery  likely  it  is  because  they 
have  so  many  other  things  to  do. 

•All  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
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Decentralizing  Sales  Training 

By  David  H.  Scholl^  Vice-President  and  General  Manager, 
irw.  Taylor  Son  and  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


buyer  is  not  an  important  element 
in  the  building  up  of  salesmanship 
in  his  department.  He  should  be 
in  every  sense  the  executive  head 
of  his  department.  The  training 
department,  like  the  fashionist,  is 
really  his  staff  assistant.  The  spirit 
and  consequent  success  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  rest  largely  on  the  personality 
of  the  buyer.  To  have  an  efficient 
salesforce  he  must  inspire  his  peo¬ 
ple  with  confidence  in  the  store 
policies,  he  must  take  them  into 
his  counsels,  get  them  to  give  him 
frankly  the  benefits  of  their  con¬ 
tacts  with  customers,  advise  with 
them  as  to  the  merchandise  he 
should  select  to  satisfy  the  public’s 
needs,  exhibit  and  explain  to  them 
the  things  he  has  bought  before 
they  are  put  on  sale,  so  that  they 
know  the  selling  points,  consult 
with  them  on  what  is  best  to  adver¬ 
tise  and  make  sure  that  they  see 
his  ads  before  the  public  does,  and, 
above  all  tlnngs,  he  must  take  a 
personal  interest  in  their  welfare 
and  go  to  bat  for  them  if  he  feels 
they  are  not  being  properly  treated 
or  remunerated. 

System  instruction  is  of  utmost 
importance.  Indeed,  not  a  small 
element  in  building  the  right  spirit 
in  a  salesforce,  is  the  buyer’s  will¬ 
ingness  to  learn  the  store  systems, 
and  actively  to  help  in  administer¬ 
ing  them.  Regular  department 
meetings,  attended  by  the  buyer  as 
well  as  the  division  or  floor  super¬ 
intendent,  should  be  short,  but  can 
hardly  be  held  too  often  if  they 
are  propierly  conducted,  so  as  to 
keep  the  staff  informed  of  new 
things  as  they  come  in,  of  sales  that 
are  contemplated,  and  in  general 
of  what  is  expected  of  them.  If 
salespeople  are  given  time  to  visit 
other  stores,  and  encouraged  to  re¬ 
port  on  any  ideas  they  may  derive 
from  so  doing,  it  will  freshen  their 
work,  and  strengthen  their  belief 
that  their  store  is  striving  to  keep 
up  to  date. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  per¬ 
fect  selling  organization,  but  of 
this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  no  one 
can  hope  to  have  an  efficient  sales¬ 
force  in  the  sense  that  we  in  the 
department  store  field  understand 
efficiency  without  deserving  it  by 
honesty  of  purpose  and  by  incul¬ 
cating  down  the  line  a  spirit  of 
frankness  and  of  service  to  the 
public. 


ABOUT'  twenty  years  ago. 
Training  Departments  were 
established.  Vast  sums  were 
spent  on  these  departments,  includ¬ 
ing  lectures  and  what-nots.  This 
was,  and  still  is,  called  centralized 
training— and  it  has  not  clicked! 

The  disadvantages  of  such  a  cen¬ 
tralized  program  are  numerous.  It 
necessarily  is  concerned  chiefly 
with  problems  of  an  almost  dis¬ 
ciplinary  nature,  such  as  store  sys¬ 
tem  and  error  control,  and  only 
spasmodically  has  taken  up  sales 
psychology.  Its  chief  disadvantage 
is  the  fact  that  the  sales  staff  is 
taken  to  the  Training  Department 
for  class,  thus  keeping  them  away 
from  their  departments  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  length  of  time.  Salespeople, 
in  their  hearts,  object  to  this,  and 
this  procedure  develops  animosity 
on  the  part  of  the  buyer,  resulting 
in  lack  of  cottperation  from  the 
merchandise  side  of  the  business. 
Top  management,  under  the  “cen¬ 
tralized”  system,  has  taken  prac¬ 
tically  no  interest  in  training. 

A  Program  Outlined 

During  the  past  four  years  we 
have  had  experience  with  a  new 
approach  to  training  that  we  feel 
works.  This  is  called  decentral¬ 
ized  sales  training.  The  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  decentralized  training  is: 
better  selling  through  smoother 
service  and  more  profitable  selling 
methods.  This  training  procedure 
is  identified  by  the  name  Psycholo¬ 
gy'  of  Service  and  Selling  Course, 
and  was  developed  by  top  manage¬ 
ment,  publicity  director  and  train¬ 
ing  director. 

We  introduced  the  program  dur- 
ing  a  general  meeting  of  all  our 
salespeople  and  service  people  who 
in  any  way  come  in  contact  with 
customers.  The  entire  course— its 
purpose  and  the  method  and  sched¬ 
ule  to  be  followed  was  outlined  by 
the  General  Manager.  Several 
weeks  of  preparation  had  preceded 
the  general  meeting  .  .  .  lining  up 
the  various  .Assistants  and  Captains. 
This  was  done  in  consultation  with 
the  Buyer  of  the  Department,  the 
Divisional  Merchandise  Manager 


and  the  Management.  This  intro¬ 
duction  alone  gave  the  entire  proj¬ 
ect  a  most  enviable  prestige!  Never 
before  had  a  training  program  been 
put  on  such  a  definite  and  estab¬ 
lished  basis.  The  result  has  been 
regular  attendance  and  store-wide 
acceptance. 

A  course  of  104  weeks— or  two 
years— was  planned,  and  then 
broken  down  into  weekly  lessons. 
These  lessons  are  taught  by  our 
Training  Director  to  the  Assistant 
Buyers,  Captains  or  Heads  of  Ser¬ 
vice  Departments  in  one  lesson 
each  week.  The  schedule  is  set  up 
for  the  half-hour  from  9:00  to  9:30 
on  Monday  through  Friday— the 
.Assistants  or  Captains  attending 
these  lessons  on  the  same  day  each 
week,  and  teaching  it  to  the  people 
under  them  the  following  morning. 

The  Psychology  of  Service  and 
Selling  Course,  thereby,  is  a  way  of 
reaching— within  a  very  short  time 
—every  employee,  and  of  having 
information  disseminated  in  exact¬ 
ly  the  same  way  throughout!  Thus, 
your  Assistant  Buyer  or  Captain  is 
responsible  for  Psychology  of  Ser¬ 
vice  and  Selling,  while  your  Buyer 
is  responsible  for  Merchandise  In¬ 
formation  —  your  buyer  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  present 
course,  excepting  to  attend  the  de¬ 
partmental  classes  and  give  them 
moral  support.  Meetings  covering 
Merchandise  Information  are  held 
on  other  mornings  by  Buyers. 

We  have  found  that  inasmuch  as 
Buyers  may  not  partake  actively  in 
the  Psychology  of  Service  and  Sell¬ 
ing  Sessions  in  their  departments, 
they  have,  almost  to  the  last  man, 
taken  to  attending  faithfully  each 
week’s  lesson  in  the  department. 
Furthermore,  they  have  been  con¬ 
spicuously  helpful  to  the  Training 
Director  in  giving  ideas  of  the 
particular  selling  habit  they  wish 
stressed,  or  the  faidt  they  want 
remedied  in  their  own  depart¬ 
ments.  .And  of  course,  more  often 
than  not,  the  material  is  applicable 
to  the  salespeople  all  through  the 
store. 

At  the  end  of  each  ten  lessons, 
a  quiz  is  held  by  top  management, 
(Continued  on  page  88) 
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Fashion  Futures 


Presented  early  in  January  by  the  Fashion  Group,  Inc., 
New  York’s  "Fashion  Futures”  dramatized  the  work 
of  American  designers.  Highlights  were  fashion  com¬ 
menting  by  Margaret  Case  of  "  Vogue  ”,  and  "Around 
the  Town  with  Ilka  Chase”,  a  tabloid  of  the  smart 
spots  in  New  York  where  fashions  are  born.  Mayor 
La  Guardia  welcomed  an  audience  of  1800  to  the 
largest  fashion  show  ever  presented.  The  F.  O.  G.  A., 
Uptown  Retail  Guild  and  others  cooperated. 


Right,  the  trend  to  large  prints  for 
evening.  Note  the  soft  shoulders  on 
this  gown  of  white  silk  crepe  with 
light  and  dark  palm  leaf  print. 


Handcraft  fashion — knitted  two-piece 
dinner  dress  with  basque  top,  slit 
skirt.  Pockets  embroidered  in  coral 
and  pearl. 


Slim  silhouette — a  moccasin  cord- 
aline  finger-tip  length  jacket  and 
straight  skirt.  Matador  hat. 


green  and  white,  wo 
red  swathed  turban. 


The  Spring  Fashion  Picture  Surveyed 

By  Bobbe  Donner 


Is  it  true  what  they  say  about  a  new  straight 
line  silhouette?  This  observer  finds  it’s  mostly 
talk  —  sees  American  women  very  reluctant  in¬ 
deed  to  give  up  the  flattery  of  a  flared  silhouette. 


The  longer  blouse,  faintly  moyen-age 
in  effect,  is  seen  in  casual  costumes. 
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PreHIness  !s  the  millinery  theme — the 
straight-set  bonnet  complete  with 
flowers  and  veil  and  designed  to 
show  front  curls. 

dolman  successfully.  If  the  balance 
is  to  lx;  kept  skirt  lines  too  will 
have  to  drop  well  below  the  knee¬ 
cap. 

The  longer  jacket  and  the 
moyen-age  blouse  effect  which  sug¬ 
gests  the  tunic  are  being  featured 
in  jacket  costume  suits  and  plav  en¬ 
sembles. 


unexplored.  Interesting  design 
ideas  are  there;  it  w'ill  be  up  to 
creative  desigtiers  to  make  the  right 
use  of  them. 

The  Military  Note 

War  influences  are  somewhat 
limited.  Colors— navy,  khaki  in 
coverts,  sensible  beige  to  brown  in 
tweeds,  sheer  wools  and  gabar¬ 
dines— show  militarv  inspiration. 
.\nd  there  are  decorations  of  gold 
and  brass  buttons,  embroidered 
emblems,  sailor  collars.  Sam 
Browne  leather  trims,  belts  and 
buttons.  Capes  appear  too,  and 
sailor  hats. 

The  cape  is  to  be  seen  every¬ 
where,  both  in  taihned  and  dressy 
costumes.  Dashing  in  appearance, 
it  is  alwavs  a  garment  of  excellent 
utility. 

News  in  Processing 

newly  perfected  |>rocess  of 
hnishing  knitted  woolens  and 


jersey  type  weaves  is  introduced  by 
one  mill.  It  shows  an  excellent 
collection  of  monotones  and  har¬ 
monizing  stripes  processed  not  to 
sag.  pull  out  of  shape  or  cling 
where  they  shouldn’t.  The  process, 
it  is  also  claimed,  eliminates  the 
scratchiness  of  the  pure  wool 
fabric.  It  sounds,  truly,  like  a  per¬ 
fect  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the 
customer  who  loves  knitted  sports¬ 
wear  for  all  practical  purposes, 
comfort  and  style. 

Notes  of  Brilliance 

.Accessory  colors  are  brilliant- 
reds,  greens,  purples,  yellows  and 
the  gamut  of  blues.  Corde  em- 
broitlery,  for  several  seasons  dis- 
tinctlv  a  bag  material,  is  now  be¬ 
ing  used  extensively  on  shoes,  co¬ 
ordinated  with  bags,  glove  cuffs 
and  hat  trimmings.  In  millinery 
feathers  are  important  and,  as 
usual  for  spring,  flowers,  ribbons 
and  \eils  are  popular. 


Inspiration  from  Afar 

In  the  millinery  field  Chinese 
inspiration  is  evident.  It  appears 
also  in  the  coolie  coats,  narrow 
trousers  and  fitted,  high-necked 
blouses  of  play  and  lounge  en¬ 
sembles. 

Where  millinery  is  concerned  no 
nation  can  lay  so  strong  a  claim 
to  the  right  to  influence  stvles  as 
the  Chinese.  Over  five  thousand 
years  old.  their  first  creations  of 
headgear  have  clianged  very  little 
yet  provide  an  endless  variety  of 
lines,  types  and  decorative  notes. 
As  for  the  coolie  coat  costume  it 
may  liecome  more  distinctly  a 
trend,  in  play  and  lounge  wear, 
than  all  the  other  influences  com¬ 
bined. 

South  .American  inspiration 
shows  in  colors  and  in  print  motifs. 
And  in  the  erv  of  “Gypsy!”  which, 
charming  as  it  may  sound,  has 
limited  possibilities  for  volume  de¬ 
velopment.  One  cannot  picture  the 
practical  and  energetic  .American 
sportswoman  or  spectator  playing 
gypsy  except  occasionally.  One  can 
become  very  tired  of  ruffles, 
brilliant  sashes  and  gold  earrings. 

The  many  sources  of  inspiration 
in  South  .America  remain  largely 


Straight  lines  may  serve  tor  promotional  talk,  but  the  wide  skirt,  putted  sleeves 
and' bolero  ot  this  dance  trock  offer  flattery  and  the  youthtulness  American 
women  demand. 
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The  Merchant’s  Creed — a  10-Point  Program 

By  Major  Benjamin  H.  Namm, 

'  The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Speaking  before  the  Regional  Business  Conference  held  in 
Minneapolis  on  January  27,  Major  Namm,  after  discussing 
the  organized  efforts  of  retailers  to  prevent  price  runaways 
and  speaking  of  the  satisfactory  supply  situation  in  con¬ 
sumer  goods  markets,  offered  a  ten-point  program  for 
retailers: 


ITo  practice  and  to  preach 
^  the  doctrine  of  “America 
First”! 

2.  To  help  promulgate  fair-prac¬ 
tice  standards  in  an  effort  to 
eliminate  existing  trade  prac¬ 
tices  that  may  be  unfair  or 
harmful. 

3.  To  act  as  “Purchasing  Agent” 
for  the  public  and,  in  that 
connection,  avoiding  even  the 
semblance  of  profiteering. 

4.  To  disseminate  to  consumers 
such  defense  literature  and  in¬ 
formation  as  the  government 
desires  to  have  distributed. 

5.  To  maintain  employment  at 
the  highest  possible  rate. 

6.  To  give  every  possible  en¬ 
couragement  to  employees  who 
wish  to  serve  their  country. 

7.  To  prevent,  as  far  as  possible. 


any  unwarranted  increases  in 
the  price  of  merchandise. 

8.  To  urge  upon  manufacturers 
that  merchandise  be  informa¬ 
tively  labeled. 

9.  To  eliminate  all  “scare”  ad¬ 
vertising,  particularly  that 
which  says  or  implies,  “Buy 
now  because  prices  are  rising.” 

10.  To  keep  consumers  informed 
as  to  price  increases,  likewise 
such  changes  in  quality  as  are 
made  to  avoid  an  increase  in 
price. 

*  *  * 

If  that  is  going  to  be  the  average 
merchant’s  creed  in  1941,  then  I 
see  no  reason  why  we  shoidd  not 
tell  the  public  all  about  it— and 
every  reason  why  we  should  do  so. 
W'e  must  all  remember  that,  in 
these  days  of  vicious  propaganda 


and  subversive  influences,  it  is  not 
enough  to  merely  serve  the  public. 
VVe  men  of  business  must  also  in¬ 
form  the  public.  ^Ve  must  tell 
them  what  we  are  doing  and  why. 
If  we  are  to  function  as  purchasing 
agents  for  the  public,  then  we 
must  render  an  account  of  our 
stewardship.  No  longer  can  we 
afford  to  take  for  granted  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  represenative  government, 
of  private  enterprise  and  of  civil 
liberty.  On  the  contrary,  we  must 
be  militant  in  defending  these  sys¬ 
tems  from  those  who  might  destroy 
them. 

As  Theodore  Roosevelt  recently 
said:— “Each  one  of  us  is  called 
upon  to  defend  America  from 
within.  The  first  line  of  defense  of 
our  country  is  in  our  own  individu¬ 
al  thoughts  and  actions.  As  we 
stand  together,  with  mutual  respect 
for  each  other’s  rights  in  a  united 
nation  of  men  and  women  devoted 
to  liberty,  we  shall  build  here  a 
people  so  strong  that  no  power  on 
earth  will  be  able  to  destroy  us.  It 
is  for  us  to  be  resolute  in  spirit 
against  all  the  madness  of  tyranny 
in  our  contemporary  world.  This 
is  the  mission  of  .\merica.” 


Gross  Margin  Pays  Expenses 


Under  the  above  caption  an  in¬ 
teresting  table  of  percentages  which 
should  serve  as  a  convenient  chart 
for  store  people  in  figuring  how 
much  sales  must  be  increased  in 


order  to  get  the  same  total  gross 
margin  w'hen  prices  are  reduced, 
appears  in  the  Bulletin  .Almanac 
and  Year  Book  for  1941  (“.A  book 
of  facts  on  many  subjects”)  just 


published  by  the  Evening  Bulletin 
of  Philadelphia. 

The  table  as  it  appears  in  the 
•Almanac  follows: 


The  extent  to  which  a  merchant  must  increase  his  sales  in  order  to  get  the  same  total  gross  margin  of  profit  when  he 
reduces  prices  is  illustrated  in  the  following  table : 


IF  YOU  REDUCE  THE  PRICE  m-*- 
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By  William  West 


"Best  appliance  meeting  ever”  is  judgment  of  audience  at  star-studded 
session  where  valuable  data,  aimed  directly  at  store  owners,  are  presented 
painlessly  by  Du  BofF,  Hirose,  Mann,  Bogan,  Elfenbein  and  Lifshey. 


No  need  to  search  for  glitter¬ 
ing  aphorisms  when  des¬ 
cribing  the  Electrical  Appli¬ 
ances  merchandising  session  of  the 
30th  annual  NRDGA  convention 
held  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  did  its 
own  glittering.  It  was  appropriate¬ 
ly  electrifying  and  notably  pro¬ 
duced  light  without  heat.  .  .  .  Last 
year  a  series  of  warm  commentaries 
on  appliance  discount  houses,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  scores  of  ad  lib.  criti¬ 
cisms  by  the  audience,  made  the 
session  the  sensation  of  the  conven¬ 
tion.  This  year,  unfortunately,  the 
general  discussion  period  had  to  be 
omitted.  But  that  omission  was 
easily  forgotten.  Many  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  volunteered  to  this  reporter: 
“Best  appliance  meeting  on  rec¬ 
ord!” 

Chocolate  Coated  Pills 

.\sserting  that  their  theses  were 
aimed  at  store  owners,  the  platform 
artists  proceeded  to  offer  their 
audience  tvhat  w'as  unanimously 
regarded  as  good  medicine— the 
(piinine  of  criticism  overlaid  with 
a  chocolate  coating  of  humor, 
which  latter  every  speaker  pos¬ 
sessed  in  marked  measure.  The 
first  two-thirds  of  the  session  was 
given  to  defining  specialty  selling, 
to  colorful  demonstration  of  how 
radically  “calico”  merchandising, 
the  selling  of  “dry  goods”,  apparel 
and  accessories,  differs  from  the  re¬ 
tailing  of  appliances  and  other 
“specialties.”  The  last  hour,  under 
the  au-spices  of  editors  of  several 
trade  papers,  was  given  to  skilful 
analyses  of  the  unwelcome  intru¬ 
sion  of  the  discount  house  into  the 
field  of  appliance  retailing  and  to 
search  for  a  cure  appropriate  to 
the  diagnosis. 


d'he  session  lasted  nearly  three 
hours,  .\ttendance,  200.  Dramatis 
personae,  in  order  of  their  appear¬ 
ance: 

Irving  C.  Fox,  counsel,  NRDGA: 
Philip  L.  DuBoff,  merchandise 
manager,  Bloomingdale’s;  .\rthur 
Hirose,  director  of  research, 
McCall’s  Magazine:  H.  U.  Mann, 
sales  manager.  Electric  Vacuum 
Cleaner  Co.:  John  E.  Bogan,  sales 
promotion  manager,  .\ssociation  of 
Gas  .\ppliance  and  Equipment 
Manufacturers:  Julian  Elfenbein, 
editor.  House  Furnishings  Review: 
Earl  Lifshey,  editor,  Fairchild  Pub¬ 
lications. 

Mr.  Fox  delivered  the  prologue 
and  Mr.  DuBoff  was  his  facile  self 
in  his  familiar  role  of  chairman  of 
the  session.  .Space  limitations  de¬ 
mand  that  the  excerpts  which  fol¬ 
low  be  brief.  They  cannot  serve  as 
a  digest  of  the  session  but  they  may 
suggest  its  character. 

Mr.  Fox  Warns 

.Apparently  recalling  one  or  more 
of  the  1910  resolutions,  Irving  C. 
Fox,  NRDG.A  counsel,  gave  ami¬ 
able  expression  to  a  note  of  cau¬ 
tion  against  passing  resolutiotis 
without  first  submitting  them  to 
the  directors  of  NRDG.A.  “While 
we  do  not  in  any  way  want  to  cur¬ 
tail  freedom  of  speech  in  your  dis¬ 
cussion  I  do  want  to  remind  you 
that  there  are  certain  laws  govern¬ 
ing  the  activities  of  trade  associa¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  and  I  am  sure 
you  join  with  us  in  wanting  to 
obey  those  laws  fully.” 

Mr.  Du  Bofl  Sounds  Off 

.After  voicing  his  approval  of  Mr. 
Fox’s  curtain  raiser.  Chairman  Du 
Boff  slipped  out  of  his  M.C.  robes 


for  the  nonce  and  delivered  what 
was  called  the  “keynote  speech”  of 
the  session.  But  it  was  cogent 
rather  than  stuffy.  From  it  these 
few  spoonfuls: 

“Those  of  you  who  were  present 
last  year  will  remember  the  bang- 
up  discussion,  ‘Discount  House 
.Selling’,  so  ably  presented  by  Mr. 
Zients.  You  have  also  read  and 
heard  much  about  the  equally  im¬ 
portant  topic  ‘Trade-Ins’,  presented 
by  Mr.  Chipurnoi.  These  two 
problems  received  the  bulk  of  our 
attention  at  that  session  and  due 
to  their  importance  I  dare  say 
would  dominate  the  discussion  at 
any  session  where  appliance  men 
would  gather. 

“.A  year  has  passed.  The  battle 
against  discount  house  selling  is  in¬ 
creasing  greatly  and  the  acuteness 
of  the  trade-in  problem  continues 
to  become  more  serious  every  day. 
Not  to  again  discuss  these  two, 
would  be  a  grave  mistake.  They 
will  receive  their  due  share  of  con¬ 
sideration  on  this  program. 

“Dozens  of  appliance  buyers  have 
asked  that  this  year’s  session  be  di¬ 
rected  to  Mr.  Store  Owmer  himself. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  the  appli¬ 
ance  manufacturer  today,  the  aver¬ 
age  department  store  is  a  desirable 
appliance  outlet  mainly  for  its  ad¬ 
vertising  value  and  prestige  in  the 
community.  Its  mere  advertising 
of  a  manufacturer’s  appliance  gives 
Mrs.  Consumer  the  confidence  to 
buy  it,  because  Mr.  Department 
Store  says  it  is  the  best.  Depart¬ 
ment  stores  cannot  continue  to  live 
on  prestige  alone  and  survive  in 
the  appliance  business.  They  must 
secure  volume.  They  must  learn 
to  run  their  departments  in  a  man¬ 
ner  befitting  a  specialty  type  of 
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operation.  Top  manageineiu  nuist 
realize  that  an  appliance  operation 
requires  a  different  treatment  than 
the  sinalhvares  and  ready-to-wear 
departments. 

“There  are  no  accurate  figures 
available  in  the  industry  that 
w'ould  tell  us  how  much  volume 
department  stores  account  for  in 
the  appliance  field.  However,  the 
consensus  of  various  tnanitfactnrers 
puts  the  figure  at  between  15‘’(,  to 
20^j,  of  their  total  volume.  Think 
of  it,  gentlemen,  15  to  20'’^  ol  the 
total  volume!  Little  wonder  manu¬ 
facturers  lend  a  deaf  ear  to  our 
pleas  for  various  helps,  tvhv  they 
fail  to  give  us  what  we  need  to  do 
a  real  job,  and  why  they  trv  to 
side-track  us  when  tve  know  we  are 
really  talking  the  truth.  When, 
and  only  when,  top  management 
decides  that  department  stores  will 
go  after  their  lull  share  of  the 
appliance  business,  then  will  manu¬ 
facturers  give  us  the  kind  of  con¬ 
sideration  we  rightfully  deserve. 

“Our  speakers  will  discuss  impor¬ 
tant  problems  that  confront  the 
appliance  buyer.  They  will  offer 
suggestions  and  remedies  to  store 
management.  It  is  their  hope  that 
these  suggestions  and  criticisms  w'ill 
be  accepted  in  the  spirit  that  they 
are  given.” 

Mr.  Hirose  Predicts 

Formerly  a  McGraw-Hill  editor, 
and  in  recent  years  director  ol  re¬ 
search  for  the  corporation  that 
publishes  McCall’s  and  the  Red 
Book,  .Arthur  Hirose  has  long  been 
recognized  as  an  authority  on  what 
household  apjjliances  will  be  manu¬ 
factured  and  how  they  are  likely 
to  be  received  by  the  consumer. 
Here  are  statistics  extracted  from 
his  review  and  preview  of  the  appli¬ 
ance  market,  an  analysis  to  which 
his  audience  paid  painstaking  at¬ 
tention: 

utomatic  Refrigeration— hasi 
year  all  sales  records  in  the  electric 
refrigeration  industry  were  broken. 
2,600,000  electric  refrigerators  were 
sold.  However,  the  1940  retail 
dollar  volume  exceeded  the  1937 
figure  by  only  a  fraction  and  was 
only  23%  greater  than  the  value 
of  all  electric  refrigerators  sold  in 
1939. 

“The  average  retail  price  of  elec¬ 
tric  refrigerators  dropped  from 
$169  in  1939  to  $152  last  year.  This 


dillerence  of  $17  a  box.  multiplied 
by  the  2,600,000  units  sold  last  year, 
amounts  to  over  44  million  dollars, 
which  is  a  big  sum  to  have  lost.  I 
say  ‘lost’  because  I'm  convinced 
the  .American  public  would  have 
paid  that  44  million  dollars  into 
your  tills  had  you  asked  them  to. 
Just  as  many  electric  refrigerators 
would  have  been  sold  u'ithout  price 
ctits,  as  were  sold  with  the  price 
cuts. 

‘‘(ias  refrigerators  also  had  a 
splendid  year,  with  an  increase  of 
5%  over  the  number  of  gas  re¬ 
frigerators  sold  in  1939.  Naturally, 
with  higher  list  prices  in  the  gas 
refrigeration  field  than  in  the 
electric  refrigeration  field,  letailers 
had  a  larger  dollar  margitt  on  gas 
boxes. 

“1941  refrigeration  outlook— Per- 
sonally,  we  don’t  see  how  the  elec¬ 
tric  refrigeration  industry  can  hope 
to  duplicate  in  1941,  its  36%  unit 
sales  increase  in  1940,  compared 
with  1939.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  a  10  or  15^(,  sales  increase  over 
1940  mav  be  achieved.  .As  to  prices, 
the  year  starts  off  again  with  reduc¬ 
tions,  as  it  did  last  year.  The  re¬ 
ductions  this  year  affect  both  the 
lower  and  the  higher  bracket  boxes, 
however.  Last  year,  probably  25% 
of  all  automatic  refrigerator  sales 
were  replacement  sales,  even 
though  not  all  these  sales  involved 
a  trade-in.  The  percentage  should 
increase  in  1941  to  at  least  33%.” 

“Vacuum  Cleaners— \2mt  sales 
np  21%.  Larger  gain  in  floor  than 
in  handtypc  cleaners.  Total  retail 
dollar  volume  gained  less  than  unit 
sales.  .Average  retail  prices  of 
cleaners  sold  last  year  6%  under 
1939  levels.  Tank  or  cylinder 
cleaners  more  popular.  1941  out¬ 
look— unit  sales  increase  of  15  to 
20%.  Prices  the  same  or  slightly 
higher.  Tank  and  cylinder  cleaners 
more  prominent. 

Glorifying  the 
American  Laundry 

“Clothes  Washers  —  1940  unit 
sales  9%  higher  than  1939,  but  not 
the  record  year.  1940  total  dollar 
volume  up  13%,  most  encouraging 
trend  for  year.  .Average  retail 
prices  up  from  $68  in  1939  to  $71 
in  1940.  Increase  of  a  little  less 
than  $3  a  washer  impressive  when 
applied  to  almost  a  million  and  a 


half  washers.  1941  outlook— even 
higher  percentage  of  increase  in 
units  sold— 10  to  15%.  Sales  might 
reach  2,000,000  washers.  Prices 
higher  because  of  labor  and  mate¬ 
rial  costs  and  because  of  automatic 
washers.  No  change  in  discounts. 
Specialty  selling  will  be  revived  by 
automatics.  One  trend  that  got  go¬ 
ing  in  1940  will  continue  in  1941, 
we  believe.  This  is  the  ‘give-the- 
lanndry-glamour’  campaign  that 
involves  the  exhibition  of  model 
home  laundries. 

Ranges  and  Ratios 

"Ranges— linih  gas  and  electric 
ranges  broke  all  time  sales  records. 
1,725,000  gas  ranges  sold— 15%  in¬ 
crease  over  1939.  450,000  electric 
ranges  sold— 34%  increase  in  unit 
sales.  Ratio  of  gas  to  electric 
ranges  sold:  in  1939,  3.9  gas  ranges 
to  1  electric— in  1940,  3.5  gas 
ranges  sold  to  1  electric. 

“In  1940,  the  gas  range  people 
were  strivitig,  through  their  Certi¬ 
fied  Performance  ratige  and  pro¬ 
gram  to  increase  the  percentage  of 
gas  range  sales  in  the  higher-value, 
higher-price  brackets.  The  electric 
range  people  last  year  set  their  feet 
more  firmly  on  the  dangerous  path 
being  followed  by  the  electric  re¬ 
frigeration  industry— the  path  of  ac¬ 
celerated  price  reductions. 

“1941  range  outlook— gas  ranges 
may  show  as  high  as  a  20%  unit 
sales  increase.  Prices  will  be  np 
about  5%.  Deliveries  may  Ite 
slower.  Third  quarter  may  actual¬ 
ly  see  shortage  of  ranges. 

“Are  department  stores  alive  to 
the  gas  range  replacement  tnarket? 
There  are  said  to  be  at  least  8 
million  hopelessly  obsolete  gas 
ranges  in  use.  And  yet,  while  you 
will  see  department  stores  fighting 
to  sell  $114  or  $119  stripped  six- 
foot  automatic  refrigerators,  you 
rarely  see  this  same  sort  of  sales 
energy  placed  behind  the  higher 
priced  gas  ranges  that  have  an  es¬ 
tablished  market,  that  pay  a  higher 
{)rofit  to  the  store  and  a  higher 
commission  to  the  salesman. 

‘‘1941  electric  range  outlook— an¬ 
other  34%  increase  in  units  sold. 
Sales  should  reach  at  least  600,000. 
Prices  now  lower  than  last  year. 
Price  battle  may  develop  in  ‘less 
than  $100’  brackets.  Electric  range 
prices,  like  gas  range  prices,  will 
have  to  go  up  before  year  is  out.” 
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A  quiet — only  for  photographing — corner  of  largest  and  liveliest  appliance- 
housewares  department.  Re-located  after  10  years,  Macy's  Home  Center  gives 
daily  cooking  demonstrations  and  lectures-with-certiflcates  for  housewives, 
children,  brides,  men. 


Mr.  Mann  Manipulates 

H.  U.  Mann,  wholesale  manager 
ol  the  Electric  V^acuum  Cleaner 
Ciompany,  examined  his  muscular 
thumb  in  a  British  gesture  made 
familiar  by  the  rotogravures  and 
confided  to  an  audience  that  en¬ 
joyed  him  more  than  Hellzapop- 
pin’  or  Arsenic  and  Old  Lace  be¬ 
cause  they  found  liis  fun  more 
lucrative:  “It  didn’t  get  that  way 
Irom  clipping  coupons— it  was 
door-bell  ringing.”  \Vell,  he  had  a 
coupla  hundred  better  than  that, 
but  we  shall  give  no  space  to  his 
ad  libs  and  his  salty,  slanderous  in¬ 
terchanges  with  Du  Bolf,  Elfenbein 
and  other  members  of  the  charmed 
audience  he  held  within  the  hollow 
of  his  friendly  hand  lor  three- 
(piarters  of  an  hour. 

Mann  brought  to  the  speaker's 
rostrum  a  formidable  manuscript, 
first  regarded  by  his  audience  with 
respect  and  then  with  relief,  for  it 
became  apparent  that  the  “manu¬ 
script”  was  blank  paper  and  that 
the  speaker  scorned  to  read  any¬ 
thing  resembling  a  conventional 
Magna  Carta  of  his  own  handi¬ 
work:  “Fourteenth:  It  becomes 
increasingly  apparent  that  while 
gross  margins  have  increased  2.9 
percent.  .  .  .”  It  was  immediately 
olu  ious  that  this  free-hand  speaker 
that  played  by  ear  was  an  enthusi¬ 
astic,  indeed  excited,  man  and  that 
he  loved  his  work.  Probably 
Knudsen,  Hull  and  Stettinius  do, 
too.  but  they  don’t  show  it.  W’e 
must  of  necessity  omit  from  these 
columns  Mann’s  gestures,  his  demi- 
acrobatics,  his  instructions  to  the 
photographers,  his  apologies  to  the 
stenographers,  and  confine  oui- 
sehes  to  presentation  of  a  few  rela- 
tixely  tranquil  paragraphs  from  his 
lull- lechnicolor-with -sound -effects 
discourse: 

“  riiere  are  two  kinds  of  selling: 
acti\e  and  passive.  You  see  plenty 
of  passive  selling  all  day  long.  It 
isn’t  really  selling.  You  go  to  a 
store  to  buy  a  package  ol  cigarettes. 
\ou  pass  over  fifteen  cents,  the 
clerk  passes  the  cigarettes  o\er  the 
counter.  That  is  passive  selling. 

“.\ctive  selling  is  a  different  kind 
of  selling.  It  embraces  all  types  of 
specialty  selling,  the  higher-priced 
commodities,  style  merchandise, 
and  all  the  things  that  require  ex¬ 
planation  and  plenty  of  enthusi¬ 
asm  behind  the  job  of  conveying 


coiniction  to  make  the  customer 
understand  the  need  for  tl.ai  pai- 
ticular  jiroduct. 

“Actite  selling  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  process  of  con- 
\eying  conviction.  11  vou  believe 
a  thing  with  all  your  heart,  so  that 
it  fills  your  bodv,  your  soul  and 
your  mind  and  it  crowds  for  utter- 
aiue,  then  you  have  the  basic  re- 
(|uiieinents  for  effective  selling— 
the  transfer  of  that  conviction.  It 
matters  not  whether  it  be  style 
merchandise  or  refrigerators  or  if 
it  is  merelv  an  idea.  If  it  burns  so 
intensely  that  it  creates  within  you 
an  evangelical  fervor,  then  vou  will 
want  to  tell  everyone  how  you  feel 
about  it,  you  will  want  to  shout  it 
from  the  housetops!  That  is  the 
basis  for  effective  active  selling. 

Mute  Merchandise 

“S|X“cialty  selling  differs  from 
passive  commodity  selling  in  several 
ways,  riie  chief  difference,  as  I  see 
it.  is  that  the  specialty  is  bought 
for  what  it  does  and  not  lor  what 
it  is.  I'he  average  commoditv 
which  passes  over  the  counter  fre- 
tpiently  is  as  well  underst<K)d  by 
the  purchaser  as  the  clerk  who  dis¬ 
penses  it.  I'he  specialty,  however, 
retpiires  the  services  of  a  specialist 
to  explain  the  uses  and  the  bene¬ 
fits  provided  by  the  desice  or  ser¬ 
vice.  For  the  specialty  is  mute  and 
inartietdate  until  someone  who 
understands  its  need,  its  uses  and 
its  benefits,  is  able  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  partial  ignorance 
of  the  consumer  and  the  knowledge 


necessary  to  enable  him  to  make  a 
purchase.  The  tremendous  number 
of  new  devices  and  services  that 
have  come  into  the  market  within 
retent  years  have  created  a  situa¬ 
tion  which  retpiires  a  new  treat¬ 
ment  of  selling.  I'he  average  cus¬ 
tomer  ran  never  know'  but  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  what  it  is  necessary  to 
know  about  all  of  these  new  ser¬ 
vices,  devices  and  things  until  she 
is  given  a  proper  explanation. 

“To  me  this  business  is  not  a 
calm,  methodical  undertaking.  It 
is  not  a  series  of  cold  business 
transactions.  I  say  that  it  is  a 
spiritual  crusade.  I  beliese  that  we 
in  this  industry  have  banded  to¬ 
gether  determined  that  we  will 
banish  forever  the  dark  and  tlismal 
tasks  of  yesterday  and  move  this 
generation  into  a  glorious  and  new 
and  bright  future,  where  human 
energy  will  be  con.served.  where 
health  will  be  protected,  and 
where  everyone  will  lx*  benefited. 
I  believe  that  that  is  the  spirit  that 
should  underlie  any  attack  upon 
this  problem  of  selling  major  labor- 
saving  devices  in  larger  quantities 
and  selling  better  quality. 

“You  bring  these  specialty  sales¬ 
men  into  ycHir  stores.  They  are 
men  who  have  always  lieen  aggres¬ 
sive.  enthusiastic,  go-getter  types, 
and  you  chain  them  to  a  store.  You 
have  seen  a  fox,  walking  up  and 
down  in  a  cage  at  a  zoo.  It  isn’t 
fair.  You  feel  that  some  one  should 
turn  that  fox  loose.  That  is  the 
w’ay  these  appliance  salesmen  walk 
up  and  down.  \\’hy  do  they?  I'hey 
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What  Kelvinator’s 


long-range  Program  of 
Planned  Distribution 
and  Manufacturing 
means  to  the  Retailer  of 
Refrigerators  and  Ranges 


The  long-range  Kelvinator  program,  which 
this  year  enters  its  second  period,  according 
to  schedule,  could  only  have  been  created  by  a 
“retail-minded”  organization. 

That  fact  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  Kelvin¬ 
ator’s  most  valuable  possession  and  the  Kel¬ 
vinator  franchise  holders’  assurance  of  continuing 
and  expanding  profits. 

One  by  one  Kelvinator  has  faced  the  problems 
of  refrigerator  and  range  retailers — haphazard 


step-up  pricing — too  many  retailers — high  prices 
— complacent  engineering  and  product  planning 
— too  many  models.  And,  one  by  one,  Kelvinator 
has  sought  solutions. 

Fortunately  for  Kelvinator,  this  “attitude  of 
Mind”  is  perhaps  the  one  thing  in  business  that 
cannot  be  copied. 

It  helps  explain  the  fact  that  Kelvinator  for 
nineteen  forty -one  is,  any  way  you  look  at  it — 
“the  hot  line — and  the  hot  franchise”. 
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SUCCESS . 


Check  These  Kelvinator  Franchise  Advantages  Against  Any  Other 


1  EXCLUSIVE  EXTRAS ...  No  other 
refrigerator  offers  the  exclusive  new 
Magic  Shelf — the  Stainless  Steel 
Cold-Ban — the  Glass-enclosed  Cold-mist 
Freshener  cooled  by  coils  within  the  walls 
of  the  refrigerator.  And  the  1941  Kelvin¬ 
ator  Ranges  offer  new,  exclusive  features 
at  the  lowest  prices  in  history. 


5  SIZE  ...  One  of  Kelvinator's  most 
important  extras  is  size.  Six  cubic 
foot  refrigerators  are  now  six  and 
three-quarter  cubic  feet — and  eights  are 
eight  and  three-quarter  cubic  feet — 
thanks  to  Kelvinator’s  new  cabinet  con¬ 
struction.  And  all  ranges  have  big,  over¬ 
size  ovens. 


9  REPLACEMENT  SALES  .  .  .  The 

new  and  radically  different  1941 
Kelvinator  Moist-Master  with  its 
glass  shelves  and  Cold-mist  Freshener, 
offers  the  most  powerful  replacement  in¬ 
centive  in  years.  And  every  1941  Kelvin¬ 
ator  is  a  brand  new  model.  Not  one  is  a 
relabeled  carry-over  from  1940. 


2  STEP-UP  PLAN  ...  A  logical  step- 
up  plan  based  on  the  actual  retail 
value  of  each  added  feature.  The 
higher  priced  models,  in  both  refrigera¬ 
tors  and  ranges,  are  easy  to  sell. 

3  NEW  LOW  PRICES  . . .  Last  year 
Kelvinator’s  new  price  policy  rev¬ 
olutionized  the  industry.  This  year, 
step  number  two  in  our  long-range  pro¬ 
gram  reduces  refrigerator  and  range 
prices  even  farther,  and  greater  values 
have  been  built  into  every  model  in  the 
line. 

4  HIGH  UNIT  SALES  . . .  Last  year 
the  average  of  80  per  cent  of  all 
Kelvinator  retailers’  sales  was  $160 
— which  we  believe  sets  an  industry 
record.  With  this  year’s  amazing  step-up 
plan  Kelvinator  retailers  will  again  sell 
an  overwhelmingly  big  per  cent  of  higher- 
priced  refrigerators  and  ranges. 


6  SELECTIVE  MARKETS  .  .  .  Kel¬ 
vinator’s  1940  policies,  carried  for¬ 
ward  into  1941,  have  earned  for 
Kelvinator  the  reputation  of  putting 
into  actual  practice — “a  market  for  every 
dealer — a  dealer  for  every  market”. 

7  FEWER  MODELS  ...  By  concen¬ 
trating  on  the  models  people  really 
want,  Kelvinator  has  reduced  its 
refrigerator  line  to  eight  models — its 
range  line  to  three — and  thus  reduced 
the  retailer’s  investment  to  a  minimum 
and  simplified  his  selling  problem. 

8  SERVICE -FREE _ The  Polar- 

sphere  Sealed  Unit  has  set  a  record 
for  reliable  performance.  Of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Kelvinator  re¬ 
frigerators  sold  last  year,  less  than  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  were  returned  to  the 
factory  for  service. 


ADVERTISING  AND  PRDMD- 
TIDN  ...  The  biggest  campaign 
in  Kelvinator’s  history  is  already 
under  way  with  four-color  magazine  ad¬ 
vertising — key  city  newspaper  and  tran¬ 
scribed  radio  spot  announcements — new 
style  billboard  posters  and  complete 
cooperative  advertising  materials.  Sell¬ 
ing  and  product  literature  is  printed  in 
full-colors. 

nSTDCKING  .  .  .  Kelvinator’s 
Redisco  Plan  for  1 94 1  provides  the 
most  flexible  and  liberal  method 
of  stocking  refrigerators  and  ranges  you 
have  ever  been  offered. 

PLANNED  DISTRIBUTIDN  AND 
MANUFACTURING  ...  A  long- 
range  program  develop>ed  by  a 
“retail-minded”  organization  to  help  re¬ 
tailers  build  an  increasingly  profitable 
business. 


Kelvinator  Division.  NASH-KELVINATOR  CORPORATION,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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are  simply  canvassing.  They  are  so 
used  to  walking  that  they  have  to 
canvass  that  floor.  You  can’t  chain 
those  fellows  to  a  store.  Eventually, 
as  years  go  by,  they  get  a  little 
older,  they  get  a  little  more  re¬ 
fined,  they  get  morals— some  of 
them— but  it  takes  time  and  age. 

They  Always  Eat 

“So  you  hire  these  specialty  men; 
they  have  been  accustomed  to 
working  on  straight  commission, 
but  you  bring  them  in  and  give 
them  a  flat  salary.  You  think, 
‘They  ought  to  love  that.’  You 
think  of  them  as  not  knowing 
where  their  next  meal  is  coming 
from.  They  always  knew  where 
their  next  meal  was  coming  from! 
They  either  earned  the  money  or 
could  get  an  ad\ance  from  any 
branch  manager.  If  a  man  could 
make  a  living  selling  specialties,  he 
certainly  could  sell  a  branch  mana¬ 
ger,  who  was  the  same  type.  And 
they  do  sell  them,  and  there  was 
never  one  of  them  who  went  hun¬ 
gry;  don’t  worry  about  that.  If  you 
listen  to  them  too  long,  you  may 
go  hungry,  but  they  won’t. 

“Well,  you  give  them  a  straight 
salary.  You  buy  some  merchandise 
on  a  very  favorable  basis,  with  ice- 
water  running  in  your  veins,  no 
profit  for  the  manufacturer,  and 
you  run  a  promotion.  You  are  go¬ 
ing  to  pay  the  salesmen  6%.  That 
is  your  fixed  commission;  that  is 
the  store  policy.  Incidentally,  I 
want  to  find  out  who  the  devil 
writes  store  policy. 

“Every  specialty  sale  is  a  step-up, 
and  if  the  store  policy  is  to  dis¬ 
courage  step-ups,  then  you  should 
not  listen  to  this.  But  if  you  want 
to  step  up  the  customer  to  better 
things,  that  render  greater  service, 
and  if  you  really  desire  to  be  of 
some  value  to  this  customer  by 
guiding  her,  by  being  a  genuine 
purchasing  consultant,  then  you 
must  remember  that  the  laws  of 
human  nature  do  not  necessarily 
subjugate  themselves  to  archaic 
store  policy.” 

Mr.  Bogan  Analyzes 

Aided  by  a  series  of  cartoons 
little  more  graphic  than  the 
phrases  that  accompanied  them, 
John  E.  Bogan,  sales  promotion 
manager  of  the  Association  of  Gas 
Appliance  and  Equipment  Manu¬ 


facturers,  was  taken  to  the  heart 
of  hearers  of  his  good-natured  dia¬ 
tribe  against  the  employment  of 
calico  technique  in  selling  elec¬ 
trical  appliances.  With  all  of  the 
fervor  of  a  Patrick  Henry  or 
a  crucified-on-a-cross-of-chromium 
Bryan,  Bogan  excited  his  audience 
with  slithering  sotto  voce  scoldings 
that  punctuated  such  paragraphs  as 
the  following: 

“Many  department  store  man¬ 
agements  have  made  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  mistake  of  believing  that  their 
customers  are  interested  in  the 
quality  factor  of  everything  else 
they  have  to  sell,  but  when  it  comes 
time  to  sell  a  gas  range,  or  a  re¬ 
frigerator,  or  a  washing  machine, 
that  the  customer  is  then  only  in¬ 
terested  in  price.  Many  merchan¬ 
dise  managers  reiterate  that  pre¬ 
posterous  gem  of  high  sounding 
nonsense,  ‘Today’s  appliance  mar¬ 
ket  is  a  price-conscious  market.’ 

“I  find  myself  in  almost  com¬ 
plete  agreement  with  this  state¬ 
ment.  You  are  doing  business  with 
a  price-conscious  market.  You  al¬ 
ways  have  been  doing  Itusiness  with 
a  j>rice-conscious  market,  and  al¬ 
ways  will  be.  But  1  am  just  a  little 
bit  inclined  to  believe  it  is  not  the 
kind  of  a  price-conscious  market 
which  you  have  so  persistently  been 
telling  yourselves  it  is. 

“To  illustrate,  in  the  past  few 
years  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half  electric  shavers  have  been  sold 
at  approximately  $12.50  each,  yet 
packaged  razor  and  shaving  cream 
kits  are  available  in  most  drug 
stores  at  49  cents  each.  More  than 
14  million  vacuum  cleaners  have 
been  purchased  at  an  average  price 
of  $49  to  $59,  yet  there  is  a  great 
abundance  of  brooms  available  at 
approximately  50  cents  to  60  cents 
apiece.  More  than  12  million  wash¬ 
ing  machines  have  been  sold  to  the 
American  housew’ife  costing  more 
than  $100  each. 

“.Although  it  is  difficult  to  find 
a  tub  and  scrubboard,  where  they 
are  available  they  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  approximately  $2.50  each. 
More  than  35  million  women  in 
this  country  wear  silk  stockings  at 
approximately  $1  to  $2  a  pair,  yet 
lisle  or  cotton  hosiery  may  be 
bought  at  approximately  35  cents 
to  60  cents  a  pair.  More  than  55 
per  cent  of  the  automobiles  oper¬ 
ated  on  the  highways  of  this  coun¬ 


try  are  owned  by  pteople  with  aver¬ 
age  weekly  incomes  which  do  not 
exceed  $30  per  week. 

More  Boganalysis 

“Does  this  sound  like  a  con¬ 
sumer  market  whose  exclusive  in¬ 
terest  is  price?  Does  this  sound  like 
a  consumer  market  not  interested 
in  performance,  quality,  conven¬ 
ience,  etc.? 

“I  believe  it  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded  that  one  gas  range  properly 
sold  will  yield  as  much  profit  as 
bushel  baskets  of  certain  types— 
ready-to-wear  merchandise.  There 
is  profit  in  the  appliance  business! 
And  there  is  an  lli/o  billion-dollar 
appliance  market! 

“An  analysis  of  1,000  appliance 
sales  indicates  that  683  of  these 
were  closed  in  the  home,  and  that 
only  287  were  closed  in  the  store. 
The  analysis  further  shows  that  562 
of  the  prospects  were  obtained  as  a 
result  of  sales  canvass,  and  that  214 
prospects  were  obtained  from  user 
calls.  Call-backs  by  salesmen  on 
persons  to  whom  they  have  already 
sold  merchandise,  are  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  prolific  of  prospiect 
sources,  and  one  with  the  least  us¬ 
ing  and  the  least  exploitation  by 
department  store  salesmen.  Only 
IK)  of  the  prospects  were  obtained 
on  the  fl(X)r.  The  combination  of 
the  husband  and  wife  purchases 
282  of  these  appliances  and  the 
wife  alone  purchased  281;  549  of 
the  1,000  sales  were  closed  in  the 
evening  in  the  home,  with  the  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  cooperating  in  the 
decision.  The  number  of  purchas¬ 
ers  influenced  by  economy,  mod¬ 
ernity,  and  performance  excellence, 
as  expressed  through  quality  mer¬ 
chandise,  was  867. 

“1  have  a  profound  conviction 
that  the  future  of  appliance  sales 
through  department  store  appli¬ 
ance  divisions  is  due  for  a  gratify¬ 
ing  increase,  if  this  one  simple  fact 
is  courageously  recognized  and 
dealt  with— that  appliance  mer¬ 
chandising  and  advertising  is  a  spe¬ 
cially  business,  and  therefore  re- 
(juires  special  consideration  and 
treatment  by  the  department  store 
executives.” 

Mr.  Elfenbein  Opens 

Let’s  Open  Discount  House, 
or  Why  Be  .A  Trade-Paper  Editor 
.All  Your  Life?  was  the  title  of  a 
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^What  Make  Of 
Refrigerator 


Do  You  Prefer? 


MORE  PEOPLE  PREFER 
A  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  REFRIGERATOR  .  .  . 

According  to  recent  national  magazine  sur¬ 
veys  among  refrigerator  owners  and  prospective 
buyers,  over  50%  more  people  prefer  General 
Electric  than  any  other  make. 

G-E  is  tops  in  preference  because  it’s  tops  in 
performance  ....  and  top  performance  means 
greater  customer  satisfaction,  minimum  service 
calls,  and  greater  profit. 


News! 

A  beautiful  big  new  SEVEN  CU.  FT.  G-E 
for  the  price  of  last  year’s  “Six.”  Here’s  re¬ 
frigerator  news  that’s  making  the  headlines! 
In  addition,  new  G-E  models  have  Perfected 
Conditioned  Air,  New  Butter  Conditioner, 
New  Dry  Storage  Drawer,  New  All-White 
Textolite  Door  Strips,  along  with  many  other 
innovations. 

Research  keeps  General  Electric  years  ahead! 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
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skit  authored,  produced,  and  acted 
by  Julien  Elfenbein,  editor  of 
House  Furnishings  Review,  aided 
by  Monroe  Gersten  of  the  same 
publication.  There  was  acid  in  this 
20-minute  drama  that  outlined 
what  every  young  merchant  should 
know  about  discount  houses. 

A  vicious  vignette  received  with 
delight,  but  not  because  any  of  the 
audience  w'as  of  the  “he  jests  at 
scars  who  never  felt  a  wound” 
type. 

Mr.  Lifshey  Closes 

The  session  concluded  with  Earl 
Lifshey,  editor  of  Retailing,  inter¬ 
viewing  himself  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  his  fellow  craftsman  Elfenbein 
had  selected,  discount  houses. 
While  the  Elfenbein  skit  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  narrative  poem 
which  treated  a  tragic  situation 
with  a  Pagliacci  levity  that  made 
the  implications  of  the  dialogue  all 
the  more  heart-breaking,  the  Lif¬ 
shey  opus  w'as  a  self-examining 
discourse  with  heavy  philosophic 
overtones  in  the  fashion  of  Plato’s 
dialogues  with  Socrates. 

The  author-protagonist  asserted 
his  sympathy  with  retailers  who  are 
resentful  toward  the  discount 


houses,  but  confessed  that  like  all 
other  consumers  he  w’as  interested 
in  getting  the  most  for  his  money. 
He  said: 

Q.  “Is  it  your  idea,  then,  that 
department  stores  ought  to  go  into 
the  discount  house  business?” 

A.  “Hardly  that.  The  point  I’m 
trying  to  make  is  that,  if  distribu¬ 
tion  costs  are  too  high  and  must  go 
down,  why  isn’t  it  better  for  these 
outlets  to  swim  with  the  tide  than 
against  it?  These  outlets  make  the 
most  promotional  noise  and  gener¬ 
ally  become  most  excited  when  they 
can  feature  a  special  low  price  sale; 
yet  in  contrast  w'ith  that  one  hears 
no  diminishing  of  the  demand  for 
more  markup  from  these  retailers. 
One  of  the  best  examples  I  can 
point  to  of  the  general  trend  and 
the  results  of  these  policies  is  the 
earnings  record  of  the  department 
stores  as  compared  with  what  the 
mail  order  chains  have  accom¬ 
plished.” 

Q.  “Can  the  discount  house  be 
painted  out  of  the  retail  picture?” 

A.  “I’m  not  sure.  I  know  that 
if  I  knew’  how  it  was  to  be  elimi¬ 
nated  forever.  I’d  be  out  right  now 
cashing  in  on  it.  But  certainly  I 
am  convinced  that  the  activities  of 


retailers  who  check  the  so-called 
discount  house  practice  by  means  of 
the  Retail  Trade  Diversion  Coun¬ 
cils  and  other  groups  is  certainly  no 
waste  of  time,  because,  among 
other  things,  they  are  helping  to 
protect  the  consumers  from  the 
gyps  in  the  business.  But  such  con¬ 
structive  efforts  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  overshadow’  and  by-pass 
the  larger,  more  pressing  question 
of  finding  ways  and  means  for  re¬ 
ducing  distribution  costs  so  that 
the  discount  house,  as  such,  will 
automatically  cease  to  be  a  factor.” 

At  this  point  it  w’as  necessary  to 
conclude  the  session.  There  was 
no  opportunity  for  discussion  of 
Mr.  Lifshey’s  interesting  opinions, 
their  resemblance  to  the  philosophy 
Anne  Lindbergh  has  set  down  in 
that  best  seller.  The  \Vave  of  the 
Future— the  belief  that  the  trouliles 
that  sorely  afflict  us  are  partly  the 
result  of  our  own  clumsiness,  and 
that  we  must  mend  our  ow’ii  ways 
if  we  hope  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of 
the  cataclysm  that  engulfs  the 
world  today.  ...  At  any  rate,  with 
data  about  discounts— or  as  one  of 
the  speakers  might  say,  w’ith  dissa 
and  datta— the  January  1941  appli¬ 
ance  session  ended. 


Improved  Packing  Methods 

By  Richard  D.  Elwkll,  Store  Consultant 


O,  F.  Qogrt/ 


No.  9  in  a  Series  of  Articles  on  Better  Packing 


Double  faced  boards,  pre-cut 
to  standard  sizes,  may  be 
advantageously  used  for 
packing,  in  many  cases. 

For  example,  fragile  items  such 
as  small  table  mirrors  w’ith  crystal 
frames,  small  trays,  etc.,  may  be 
packed  as  shown  in  the  sketches. 
The  double  faced  boards  used  are 
pre-cut  to  standard  w’idths  corre¬ 
sponding  W’ith  carton  widths,  so 
that  no  cutting  is  necessary.  The 
corrugations  of  the  board  run 
parallel  to  the  short  side  of  the 
boards:  the  board  bends  easily  and 
quickly  without  scoring  along  these 
corrugations.  The  board  is  bent  to 
form  a  tray  to  fit  the  bottom  of 
the  carton,  w'ith  extensions  at  each 
end.  (Sketch  A)  The  bottom  of 
the  tray  is  slit  in  four  places  to 
receive  twine,  which  is  placed 
through  the  slits  as  shown  in  Sketch 


B.  The  item  to  be  packed  is  tied 
to  the  tray  and  the  pack  is  inserted 
in  the  carton.  If  the  double  faced 
board  extends  higher  than  the 
height  of  the  carton,  no  cutting  is 
necessary  as  the  carton  flaps,  when 
closed,  bend  the  board  at  the  cor¬ 
rect  height.  The  item  is  in  this 
manner  floated  securely  in  the 
center  of  the  carton,  with  adequate 
clearance  on  all  sides  for  protec¬ 
tion.  (Sketch  C.) 

The  advantages  of  this  method 
over  the  excelsior  packing  formerly 
used  are: 

1.  It  is  a  cleaner  method  of  pack¬ 
ing,  and  therefore  more  con¬ 
venient  for  customers. 

2.  It  is  a  less  costly  packing 
method. 

3.  It  is  a  safe  packing  method. 

4.  It  is  a  fast  method  of  packing. 
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Brilliant  New  Beauty  I  A  world-famous  designer  Uses  Less  Current  I  New,  bigger  Frigidaire  "Sixes” 

creates  completely  new  concepts  of  a  refrigerator  as  have  22%  more  power,  yet  cost  less  to  operate  than 

a  beauty  note  in  the  kitchen!  previous  comparable  models. 

Sensational  New  Valuesl  Many  models!  Cold- 

Wall  prices  down  as  much  as  $53!  Lowest  price  ever 
for  a  Standard  Frigidaire  "6”  with  Quick-  cl  1  075' 
ube  Trays!  Only . XXfc 


More  Useful  Than  Everl  Roomier,  new  food  com¬ 
partments  have  New  Larger  Frozen  Storage  Compart¬ 
ments  and  adjustable  shelves. 


Just  imagine!  3  Fully-Fitted 
Frigidaires  all  under  $150^° 


Fully-Fitted  M-6.  Actually  6  */i0  cu.  ft.  capacity.  Fully- 
fitted  including  new -style  Utility  Compartment,  Sliding 
Glass -Topped  Hydratot,  entirely  new  Cl/|075’t‘ 
Fluted  Front  Design.  Only . ^X^fc 


Fully-Fitted  L-6.  Another  giant  "6”  with  6  Vio  cu.  ft. 
capacity.  Glass -Topped  Sliding  Hydrator,  all  Quickube 
Ice  Trays,  one  Double-Width.  0«/>  .  .  Cl0075’*‘ 


Fully- Fitted  S-6.  Bargain  price  for  a  fully-fitted 
Frigidaire  with  Super-Powered  Meter-Miser,  Quickube 
Trays,  Frozen  Storage  Space,  Sliding  Hy-  cC  C  775* 
drator.  0»/y . ^XXl 


FOR  ’41— 

FRIGIDAIRE  DEALERS 

offer  America  the  Hottest 
Step-Up  Line  in  History 


Leadership  in  Action  scores  again!  Brilliant 
new  products  a  style  for  ever)’  person  at  a 
price  for  every  purse — striking  new  step-up 
in  styling  as  well  as  in  features — aggressive 
new  advertising  and  selling  helps — all  com¬ 
bine  to  create  an  irresistible  selling  force 
that  will  speed  Frigidaire  Dealers  to  even 
greater  Leadership  in  1941! 


Cold-Wall  Values  Up!  Prices  Down  as  Much  as  ^53! 

Four  out  of  five  Dealer  sales  of  1940  Frigidaires  averaged  more  rhan  $162.00! 
Now,  with  prices  of  the  brilliantly  improved  Cold -Wall  6's  starring  at  only 
$167.75*,  we  think  you’ll  agree  that  Cold-Wall  sales  will  easily  SOA/|75* 
double  in  1941.  Cold-Wall  De  Luxe  Model  illustrated  .... 

*  All  prices  quoted  are  Dayton  delivered  prices,  and  include  installation.  Federal 
Taxes  and  5-year  Protection  Plan.  Transportation,  state  and  local  taxes  (ifany),  extra. 


A /so  brilliantly  new  Inside  and  Out! 

1941  FRIGIDAIRE  ELECTRIC  RANGES 

Two  beautiful  new  series  \ 


With  Exclusive,  New  Radiantuhe  Cooking  Units 
— 18%  faster,  15%  more  efficient!  All  have 
five  practical  cooking 

Eight  beautiful  new 
FRIGIDAIRE  ELECTRIC 
RANGES  to  choose 
from.  Ever)' one  an  •  ut- 
standing  bargain  value! 


I 

'  i 
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Making  a  Profit  in  Home  Furnishings 


It  depends  first  of  all,  says  Mr.  Petree,  on  a  strong,  soundly  operated 
furniture  department.  Adequate  markup,  more  regular  business  and 
fewer  special  sales  and  effective  unit  control  are  urged  for  furniture. 
And  merchandising  coordinated  with  the  rest  of  the  division  program. 


By  Neil  Petree, 

President,  Barker  Bros.,  Los  Angeles 


IT  is  a  paradox  of  department 
store  operation  that  elaborate 
machinery  should  be  set  up  for 
judging  each  department’s  in¬ 
dividual  performance,  yet  nothing 
very  constructive  is  done  about 
some  important  departments  that 
continue,  year  after  year,  to  show 
impressive  net  loss  results. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  most  of  the 
departments  in  the  home  furnish¬ 
ings  group.  These  contribute  a 
large  share  of  the  typical  store’s 
total  volume,  but  more  often  than 
not  their  operations  result  in  a  loss. 
The  fact  that  generally  speaking 
department  stores  appear  to  toler¬ 
ate  this  condition  is  doubly  sur¬ 
prising  when  we  realize  that  retail 
furniture  stores,  with  nothing  to 
sell  but  furniture,  make  a  profit 
from  year  to  year.  Yet  there  is  no 
reason  why  profit-making  should 
be  the  exclusive  province  of  the 
specialty  store. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  many 
department  store  general  managers 
have  grumbled  a  good  deal  about 
the  loss  in  these  departments,  and 
have  perhaps  changed  buyers  and 
merchandise  managers  in  an  effort 
to  get  improved  results.  Rarely, 
however,  does  a  store  principal  give 
a  good  share  of  his  interest  and  at¬ 
tention  to  home  furnishings  and 
really  dig  into  the  details  of  how 
these  departments  are  run.  There 
are  more  exciting,  and  at  present, 
more  profitable  departments  to 
take  most  of  his  attention. 

Without  such  little  interest  and 
effort  on  the  part  of  top  manage¬ 
ment,  little  can  be  accomplished. 
In  my  own  years  at  the  head  of  a 
New  York  department  store,  I  must 
confess,  the  home  furnishings  de¬ 
partment  of  my  store  did  not  al¬ 


ways  emerge  with  a  profit.  Because 
their  operation  resulted  in  a  sub¬ 
stantial  loss,  and  because  it  did  not 
seem  sensible  to  permit  so  impor¬ 
tant  a  part  of  the  store’s  business 
to  be  done  at  a  loss,  I  saw  that  it 
was  necessary  to  devote  consider¬ 
able  study  to  home  furnishings 
merchandising. 

The  problems  of  these  depart¬ 
ments  are  different  from  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  store.  If  the  sugges¬ 
tions  I  offer  will  point  the  way  to 
a  more  reasonable  and  more  profit¬ 
able  method  of  operation  in  home 
furnishings,  I  shall  be  pleased  in¬ 
deed. 

First  Things  First 

To  begin  with,  I  should  recom¬ 
mend  especial  attention  for  the  fur¬ 
niture  department.  In  my  opinion, 
no  home  furnishings  division  can 
permanently  be  successful  without 
a  strong,  soundly  operated  furni¬ 
ture  department.  This  does  not 
mean  that  a  successful  furniture 
department  necessarily  insures  a 
successful  home  furnishings  group; 
what  I  do  mean  is  that  without  a 
good  furniture  department  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  doubtful  if  even  the  best 
upholstery  and  drapery  depart¬ 
ment,  curtain,  bedding,  or  other 
home  furnishings  department  can 
make  the  division  a  success. 

Therefore,  in  discussing  prin¬ 
ciples  and  policies  that  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  home  furnishings 
group  in  general,  I  am  going  to 
deal  particularly  with  the  furni¬ 
ture  department. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
department  stores,  as  well  as  retail 
furniture  stores,  should  be  able  to 
operate  furniture  departments 
without  loss.  If  this  is  to  be  done, 
department  stores  must  recognize. 


as  most  of  the  specialty  stores  ha^e 
recognized,  that  the  handling  of 
furniture  is  an  expensive  operation. 
Expenses  can  be  reduced,  but  this 
is  not  the  whole  answer  to  the 
problem  by  any  means. 

The  first  problem  is  one  of 
proper  markup.  It  should  seem 
obvious  that  the  original  markujj, 
allowing  for  nominal  markdowns. 
must  at  least  equal  the  expenses. 
This  is  not  the  case  in  most  furni¬ 
ture  departments,  and  season  in 
and  season  out,  merchandise  man¬ 
agers  and  department  store  heads 
have  countenanced  an  initial  mark¬ 
up  that  meant  a  loss  regardless  of 
any  other  factors.  It  is  true  that 
furniture  markups  are  generally 
higher  than  those  for  the  store  as 
a  whole,  yet  most  department 
stores  do  not  get  as  high  an  initial 
markup  on  furniture  as  they  need. 

Furniture  stores,  by  and  large, 
get  approximately  a  50%  markup, 
and  so  it  hardly  seems  as  if  the 
competition  of  these  furniture 
stores  keeps  department  store  per¬ 
centages  low.  Department  stores, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  get  a  substantial 
markup  on  some  items,  but  because 
they  constantly  sell  furniture  at 
special  sale  prices  the  average  is 
brought  down. 

To  get  an  initial  markup  that 
will  be  sufficient  to  cover  the 
proper  expense  incident  to  the 
operation  of  the  furniture  depart¬ 
ment,  the  department  stores  must 
select  their  merchandise  with  more 
care,  have  more  items  confined  to 
them  exclusively,  and  try  to  sell 
better  merchandise  instead  of 
building  down  to  a  price.  Above 
all,  they  should  try  to  get  more 
regular  business  and  avoid  the  tre¬ 
mendous  peaks  and  valleys  that 
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News — An  Open  Back  Show  Window 


IN  September,  Roger  Kent  opened  a  new  store  in  Philadelphia, 
and  they  have  recently  rented  space  at  40  Broadway  for 
another  unit  in  New  York.  The  illustration  is  a  rendering  of 
the  exterior  of  the  store  to  be  erected  in  New  York. 

In  both  of  these  shops  the  design  of  the  exterior  and  interior 
has  been  so  integrated  that  at  night  the  sales  space  becomes  a 
part  of  the  show  window.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  simple 
procedure  of  drawing  a  semi-opaque  curtain  in  the  rear  of  the 
show  window.  This  open-back  show  window  has  the  further 
advantage  of  admitting  daylight  in  the  shop  so  that  a  customer 
is  able  to  judge  the  true  color  of  the  merchandise  he  is  pur¬ 
chasing.  Through  the  open-back  show  window  of  the  New  York 
store  will  be  seen  a  large  circular  display,  dramatically  spot¬ 
lighted.  The  architect  was  Percival  Goodman,  Inc.,  and  the 
store  designers,  Goodman,  Katzman  &  Straus. 
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By  Helen  K.  Mulhern 


Observations  on  the  Markets — Lower  Markups  in 
Upper  Brackets — A  Thought  on  Windows — 
News  of  Some  Smart  Manufacturer  Ideas 


IF  you’ve  read  what  Mr.  Petree 
has  to  say  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  about  the  importance  of 
a  successful  furniture  department 
if  the  homefurnishings  operation 
as  a  whole  is  to  be  successful,  then 
you  will  be  quite  as  pleased  as  we 
are  about  certain  signs  and  portents 
that  were  unmistakably  to  be  found 
in  the  January  markets. 

Because  all  the  news  that  came 
out  of  the  markets  in  Grand 
Rapids  and  Chicago  seems  to  come 
down  to  this— that  the  furniture 
manufacturers  are  showing  a  co¬ 
operative  willingness  to  learn  from 
the  merchandising  of  progressive 
department  stores.  Their  presenta¬ 
tions  at  the  market  showed  this 
very  clearly  indeed. 

First  of  all— they  are  combining 
their  modern  and  their  traditional 
pieces  into  ensembles.  Some  show'ed 
modern  in  traditional  settings,  with 
traditional  accessories;  others,  many 
of  them,  continued  their  moderniz¬ 
ing  of  traditional  forms  and  their 
modification  of  modern;  one  w'ent 
so  far  in  this  direction  that  pieces 
from  the  modern  and  traditional 
groups  were  actually  interchange¬ 
able,  developed  in  the  same  finishes 
and  to  the  same  scale,  so  that  a 
refreshing  decorative  contrast  could 
be  obtained  without  giving  the  im¬ 
pression  that  someone  had  made  a 
mistake.  On  this  matter  of  com¬ 
bining  modern  and  traditional,  we 
think  the  department  stores  can 
take  a  bow.  They  blazed  the  trail. 
And  it’s  a  smart,  sales-making  idea. 

Second— the  coordinated  shop 
idea  made  long  strides  forward, 
and  into  a  new  field,  that  of  sum¬ 
mer  furniture.  The  American  Way 
group  offered  fabrics  and  rugs  in 
coordinated  groupings  with  furni¬ 
ture. 


Third— There  was  evidence  of  a 
down-to-earth  trend  in  the  design¬ 
ing  of  small-scale  furniture  for 
F.  H.  A.  houses  and  small  apart¬ 
ments. 

Fourth  —  Interchangeability  of 
pieces,  a  trend  gaining  more  favor 
at  each  recent  market,  was  played 
up. 

In  short,  there’s  a  spirit  of  pro¬ 
gressiveness  abroad  in  the  furniture 
industry.  The  furniture  that’s 
being  bought  by  stores  has  been 
planned  to  lend  itself  to  the  most 
effective  merchandising.  The  ball 
has  been  passed  to  the  retailer;  it’s 
up  to  him  not  to  drop  it.  If  inter¬ 
changeable  pieces  have  been 
bought  because  of  their  double 
purpose  utility,  it  would  be  too 
bad  to  forget  about  that  p>oint  in 
newspaper  advertising.  If  the  stock 
on  the  floor  begins  to  show  a 
change  in  the  direction  of  more 
intelligent  scaling  for  small  house 
and  apartment  use,  it  would  be  too 
bad  just  to  let  the  customer  find 
out  about  that  for  herself.  And 
above  all  if  modern  and  tradition¬ 
al  pieces  are  being  designed  now 
for  mixing  and  matching,  someone 
has  to  tell  Mrs.  Customer  that  it’s 
no  longer  considered  a  mistake  to 
combine  them  in  the  same  room. 

Many  new  style  notes  appeared 
at  the  markets.  Chinese  and  other 
oriental  influences  were  evident 
here  and  there,  chiefly  in  modern 
presentations,  but  also  in  18th  cen¬ 
tury  groups.  Early  American  col¬ 
lections  branched  out  into  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  New  York  Dutch 
themes;  and  usually  included  one 
or  two  pieces  in  black  lacquer  with 
painted  decoration.  The  trend  to 
tiny  occasional  tables  of  unusual 
character  was  noticeable  while 
cocktail  and  coffee  tables  were 


larger  than  ever.  South  American 
influence  appeared  in  one  living 
room  group  and  in  summer  lines. 
Oak,  in  new  finishes,  and  of  a  curi¬ 
ous  style  cross  between  feudal  and 
modern,  continued  its  gradual 
growth  in  importance. 

In  summer  furniture,  many  style 
(hemes  w'ere  represented— from  a 
j)atriotic  all-American  type,  relying 
on  red,  white  and  blue  color  com¬ 
binations,  to  Guatemalan,  Hawai¬ 
ian,  Victorian,  in  wrought  iron, 
ranch  types  and  provincial. 

Regency,  moving  down  perhaps 
too  fast  for  comfort,  influenced 
middle  and  lower  price  brackets. 
French  Provincial,  whose  slower 
rise  to  popularity  seems  somehow 
to  offer  more  substantial  possibili¬ 
ties,  was  more  important  than  it 
has  ever  been. 

Shorter  Markups  in  the 
Right  Place 

This  looks  maybe  like  an  all- 
Petree  issue,  but  you  must  agree 
with  us  that  the  following  excerpt 
from  Neil  Petree’s  address  before 
the  American  Furniture  Mart  Press 
Club  warrants  quotation: 

“When  I  began  studying  our 
home  furnishings  departments  and 
talking  with  our  buyers  I  discovered 
that  they  were  doing  exactly  the 
same  thing  I  used  to  do  as  a  men’s 
furnishings  buyer.  Everything 
which  really  cost  a  great  deal  they 
put  a  long  mark-up  on  and  every¬ 
thing  that  cost  little  they  put  a  close 
mark-up  on,  so  they  could  sell  a  lot 
—and  they  secured  an  average  mark¬ 
up  by  the  long  mark-up  on  the 
high-priced  things. 

“What  does  that  do?  It  just  prices 
you  out  of  business,  of  course,  on 
the  high-priced  things;  it  puts  you 
in  this  position:  that  the  little  in- 
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IN  1940— THE  AMERICAN  STANDARD 

FOR  BEDTIME  COMFORT  WAS  A 


CHATHAM 

BLANKET 


IN  1941  — THE  AMERICAN  STANDARD 
FOR  BEDTIME  COMFORT  WILL  BE  A 


CHATHAM^ 

BLANKET 
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Pari  of  the  Callaway  showroom, 
dramatizing  ensembles.  The  Cal¬ 
laway  Cottons  are  busy  initialing 
towels. 


“When  I  went  to  Barker  Brothers  hands.  In  a  third  display  a  tiny 
I  was  quite  surprised  to  find  some-  artist  paints  a  new  towel  design, 
thing  along  those  lines.  Mr.  Barker,  Visitors  drawn  by  the  engaging 
some  20  years  ago,  was  worried  little  figures  find  that  the  show- 
about  the  problem  of  how  to  make  rooms  inside  have  been  treated  to 
people  buy  more  home  furnishings  the  same  unusual  lighting,  making 
when  the  styles  were  not  changing  important  use  of  shadows,  as  the 
rapidly  enough,  and  so  he  decided  windows.  Merchandise  on  display 
to  operate  a  large  basement  and  to  tells  a  style  story  and  a  loom  is 
feature  the  fact  that  they  could  operated  to  explain  methods  of 
trade  in  their  old  furnishings  as  part  weaving.  The  loom  has  a  white 
payment  on  new  ones.  frame  and  generally  spotless  ap- 

“The  idea  was  never  to  make  pearance,  and  an  ingenious  ar- 
profit  in  that  basement.  The  idea  rangement  of  mirrors  behind  it 
was  to  sell  new  furnishings;  how-  makes  it  possible  to  see  all  the 
ever,  for  20  years  that  basement  has  moving  parts, 
operated  in  a  tremendous  way,  with  Alfons  Bach,  responsible  for  the 
a  large  volume  even  during  the  firm’s  newly  opened  New  York 
period  of  the  depression.  showrooms,  also  designed  the  en- 

“I  do  not  know  why  other  people  tire  Miami  presentation, 
do  not  do  that,  but  ...  it  is  one 

way  of  creating  obsolescence.”  Decorating  on  the  Air 

Callaway  Cottons  Visit  Miami  Speaking  of  progressiveness,  here 

An  experiment  in  selling  a  comes  Alexander  Smith,  a  company 
brand  name  direct  to  the  customer  that’s  been  full  of  wonderful  ideas 
public  was  begun  in  Miami  early  lately,  with  an  announcement  of  a 
this  month,  when  Callaway  Mills  radio  program  on  home  decoration 
opened  display  rooms  with  window  and  management.  The  program, 
frontage  of  100  feet  on  Lincoln  to  be  called  “The  New  England 
Road.  A  series  of  window  displays  Home”,  will  be  broadcast  in  the 
will  be  built  around  the  “Callaway  New  England  area,  three  after- 
Cottons”,  little  figures  with  spiral  noons  a  week.  Floor  coverings 
wire  arms  and  legs  which  are  put  will  naturally  play  an  important 
into  action  by  oscillating  fans.  part  in  the  discussions,  but  the 
In  the  first  series  the  Callaway  company  stresses  that  furniture. 
Cotton  characters  are  shown  arriv-  wallpaper,  draperies,  and  paints 
ing  in  Miami.  In  the  window  de-  will  be  discussed,  as  well  as  selec- 
voted  to  this  scene  there  is  a  good  tion  of  building  sites,  financing 
deal  of  motion  against  the  Miami  and  construction.  The  aim  will  be 
skyline— palms  wave  in  the  breeze,  to  have  the  program  play  the  same 
bellhops  salute,  flags  made  of  Calla-  role  in  radio  that  home  magazines 
way  towels  are  unfurled.  Another  play  in  the  publishing  field.  Plugs 
window  shows  the  Callaway  Cot-  for  the  Alexander  Smith  products 
tons  at  work  at  a  loom,  weaving  will  be  confined  to  the  commercial 
and  bobbing  and  waving  their  announcements.  Listeners  will  be 


This  Callaway  Cotton  is  an  artist 
whose  spiral  wire  arms  and  legs  keep 
him  in  motion. 

dividual  decorator  and  the  retailer 
who  says  he  sells  it  wholesale  sell 
the  better  goods  on  the  basis  of 
lower  price. 

“Consequently,  we  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  do  this  in  our  shop  and  if  it 
is  not  a  trend  already  I  would  like 
to  see  it  become  a  trend— get  your 
longest  mark-up  on  your  lower- 
priced  goods;  get  your  middle  mark¬ 
up  on  your  middle-priced  goods; 
and  your  lowest  mark-up  on  your 
highest-priced  goods.  This  is  not 
being  done  in  very  many  stores;  in 
fact,  almost  none.  I  think  it  could 
very  well  be  exj>erimented  with  and 
I  believe  it  would  be  successful. 

And  Trade-Ins 

“More  can  be  done  in  the  matter 
of  trade-ins. 
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iir^cd  to  write  in  for  a  digest  of 
the  talks,  whidi,  taken  together, 
will  lonsiiiuie  a  short  roiirse  in 
home  deeoiation.  Rcconnnenda- 
tions  will  he  specific  as  to  types, 
patterns  and  colors  of  all  home- 
furnishings  items.  All  hoinefur- 
iiishings  retailers  in  the  area  will 
he  circularized  and  urged  to  tic  in 
with  the  ])rogram  by  arranging 
window  and  floor  displays  of  mate¬ 
rial  mentioned  on  the  air.  and  they 
will  receive  advance  notice  of  the 
homefurnishings  to  he  discussed  on 
each  program.  'Fhe  name  of  Cdara 
Dudley,  already  important  in  Alex¬ 
ander  Smith  promotions,  will  l>e 
used  to  identify  the  commentator. 

Bedding  on  Its  Own 

When  the  Controllers’  Congress 
publishes  its  Departmental  Mer¬ 
chandising  and  Operating  Results 
for  1910,  it  will  make,  for  the  first 
time,  a  separate  breakdown  of 
hedding  results.  Hitherto  furniture 
and  hedding  results  have  been 
given  together.  Now  there  will  be 
a  separate  classification  for  mat¬ 
tresses,  springs  and  studio  couches. 
We’re  looking  forward  to  seeing 
the  results,  being  quite  willing  to 
predict  that  they  will  focus  more 
attention  on  what  can  be  an  ex¬ 
tremely  profitable  operation  wdth  a 
minimum  of  effort.  That  mini¬ 
mum  of  effort,  it  go'^s  without  our 
saying,  means  more  of  the  usual 
department  store  type  of  promo¬ 
tion  and  a  little  less  of  the  furni¬ 
ture  store  type. 

Incidentally,  one  of  the  interest¬ 
ing  market  stories  we’ve  come 
across  is  this— furniture  dealers 
found  the  bedding  business  in  1940 
not  (|uite  as  satisfactory  as  in  pre¬ 
vious  years.  Possibly  they  have 
l)een  losing  to  department  stores; 
a  more  likely  conclusion  though  is 
that  comparative  price  advertising 
may  have  reached  a  sort  of  satura¬ 
tion  point.  Another  factor  would 
be  that  studio  couches  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  hm>e  reached  the  saturation 
point,  and  a  large  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  on  studio  couches. 

Obviously  the  theme  that  is 
ready  to  be  explored  now  in  the 
bedding  business  is  that  of  replace¬ 
ment;  and  department  stores,  wu’th 
their  supply  of  promotional  minds 
so  w'ell  trained  in  the  selling  of 
ideas  to  customers,  arc  well  equip¬ 
ped  to  get  going  on  that  theme  if 


they  will  only  take  the  bedding 
department  seriously  enough.  They 
should— there’s  a  rich  lield  wailing. 

It  was  exploretl,  by  the  way,  in 
I'liE  liiii.i.ETiN’s  special  publica¬ 
tion,  Sc7//ng  Sleep,  dated  Novem¬ 
ber.  1939.  Copies  of  it  are  still 
available. 

Light  and  Air,  Air  and  Light 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  own 
inq)ression,  as  a  trade  observer,  is 
that  the  homefurnishings  field- 
styling,  manufacturing,  selling— is 
|)ractically  monopolized  by  men, 
the  idea  still  flourishes  in  lay  circles 
that  women  are  entirely  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  way  homes  look  and 
function.  Just  delivered  to  us  by 
special  courier  is  a  little  diatribe 
penned  by  Mr.  Damon  Runyon  of 
New  York’s  Journal-Arnericau,  on 
the  subject  of  windows  and  what 
women  have  made  of  them.  Here 
tve  go; 

“Somewhere  along  the  march  of 
time,  gentlemen,  our  friends  the 
ladies  cast  their  lovely  orbs  upon 
the  windows  and  commenced  to 
reflect  on  tvhat  could  be  done  with 
them.  They  began  experimenting, 
riie  result  is  incredible.  "W^ith  an 
ingenuity  that  borders  on  the  dia¬ 
bolic,  the  ladies  have  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  completely  blotting  out 
(he  original  purpose  of  windows. 
Light  and  air.  Air  and  light  .  .  . 

.  .  From  the  outside  windows 
still  seem  to  be  windows.  But 
when  you  get  inside  you  see  at 
once  that  the  exterior  impression 
is  strictly  an  illusion.  The  win¬ 
dows  are  not  there,  or  at  least  they 
are  not  performing  the  duties  of 
windows. 

“They  are  cunningly  masked  be¬ 
hind  screens,  Venetian  blinds,  glass 
curtains  and  what  used  to  be  called 
draperies.  We  are  told  that  the 
present  term  is  hangings.  .  .  .  These 
hangings  can  be  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  items  in  house  furnishings, 
which  we  imagine  is  because  they 
have  greater  utility  than  anything 
yet  devised  in  keeping  out  light 
and  air.  .  .  .’’ 

■So  on  and  on.  And  Mr.  Runyon 
is  very  funny  indeed,  and  rather 
pathetic,  but  the  thing  that  puzzles 
us  is  that  no  New  York  copywriter 
seized  upon  the  opportunity  to  do 
something  really  wonderful  by  way 
of  an  ad  sympathizing  with  Mr. 
Runyon,  explainitig  to  Mr.  Run¬ 


yon,  and  telling  him  about  all  the 
devices  contained  in  any  good 
tlrapery,  blinds  and  fixtures  depart¬ 
ment  for  admitting  the  maximum 
light  and  air  with  the  minimum 
dirt  and  noise.  And  telling  him 
too  about  the  conclusions  recently 
arrived  at  by  some  of  our  most 
eminent  architects  about  the  un¬ 
desirability  of  too  much  light. 
They’ve  found  that  it  warps  the 
personality  of  the  human  animal, 
gives  him  a  frightened,  exposed 
feeling  so  that  he  wants  to  crawl 
into  a  little  closed  space  some- 
Avhere  (just  like  his  caveman  an¬ 
cestor,  you  see)  and  feel  safe.  This 
of  course  does  not  apply  to  human 
animals  suffering  from  claustro¬ 
phobia.  Maybe  Mr.  Runyon  is  one 
of  them.  There  must  be  a  lot  of 
them,  and  it  might  be  a  good  idea 
to  start  a  Light  and  Air  Shop  for 
them,  something  like  Norman 
Dine’s  Sleep  Shop  at  Lewis  & 
Longer. 

A  Neat  Summing-Up 

\V.  X:  J.  Sloane  top  an  ad  in  the 
current  Xexo  Yorker  with  the  head¬ 
line,  “The  Fable  of  the  Chameleon 
Who  Died  Game’’,  tell  the  story  of 
the  chameleon  on  the  Scotch  plaid 
and  conclude  as  follows; 

"Moral;  The  junk  shops  and 
auction  rooms  are  full  of  things 
that  seemed  like  good  ideas  to 
somebody  in  1887,  1904,  1929  or 
1940.  Sloane’s  seven  floors  are  full 
of  things  that  either  were  or  would 
have  been  in  perfect  taste  in  1741, 
1841  .  .  .  still  are  in  1941,  and  will 
be  in  2041,” 

A  Sadder  and  a  Wiser  Man 

4Vhen  The  Buli.f.tin’s  public 
writes  in,  even  if  only  to  criticize, 
there’s  general  rejoicing  in  these 
offices.  People  who  write  regularly 
for  magazines  —  unless  they’re 
•Somerset  Maugham  or  Beatrice 
Fairfax— suffer  from  an  occupation¬ 
al  disease— manifested  in  the  delu¬ 
sion  that  they’re  talking  in  their 
sleep  in  an  empty  room.  Because 
this  our  public  so  seldom  takes  pen 
in  hand.  But  a  recent  dissertation 
here  about  informative  selling 
during  the  White  Sales  brought 
several  responses.  There  was  one 
over  which  we  suffered.  It  came 
from  a  section  manager  who  says 
He  Tried  to  Convince  the  Sheet 
Buyer. 
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Vtry  ordirly  —  very  lavish  —  roses  in  full  bloom  on 
bathroom  walls!  A  wide  range  of  heavenly  Can¬ 
non  colors  for  these  luxurious,  long-lived  peren¬ 
nials.  6-piece  set  (2  Cannon  bath  towels,  2 
face  towels,  2  wash  cloths),  $2.  Bath  mat  extra. 


a  new  bathroom  every  week  just  by 
switching  sets  around— fun  to  give  every 
member  of  the  family  his  own  towels,  in 
his  own  color,  even  if  he  can’t  have  a 
bathroom  all  to  himself! 

It’s  fun,  too,  to  get  extra  value  when 
you  buy  Cannon  towels!  Thick-looped  for 
extra  absorbency— ^rmly  woven  for  extra 
wear. . . .  Cannon  Mills,  Inc.,  New  York. 


Want  a  fresh  new-  bathroom  color  scheme 
for  spring?  It’s  easy!  Just  hurry  to  your 
favorite  towel  department  and  stock  up 
with  tempting  new  Cannon  towels  in 
matched  sets  (bath  towels,  face  towels, 
wash  cloths  and  bath  mat  —  all  in  the 
same  design  and  color). 

It’s  fun  to  match  up  Cannon’s  gor¬ 
geous  Decor-Aider  designs— fun  to  make 


Tht  tOWiI  that  strong  men  long  for— 
and  smart  women  give  them!  Typical 
of  patterns  at  this  price,  this  6-piece 
turquoise  Cannon  towel  set  (2  bath 
towels,  2  face  towels,  2  wash  cloths), 
$3.95.  Bath  mat  extra. 


Canoi’S  revirsibll  tixtvi  in  a  dreamlike  shade  of  rose  is  thoroughly  business¬ 
like  about  getting  you  dry  fast!  6-piece  set  in  this  enchanting  new  pattern 
(2  bath  towels,  2  face  towels,  2  wash  cloths),  $2.85.  Bath  mat  extra. 


Sipirb  siaplitity  in  action-loving,  hard-wearing  Can¬ 
non  towels!  ^ft  as  can  be— yet  completely  virile  even 
to  the  three-tone  border  design.  6-piece  set  in  design 
illustrated  (2  bath  towels,  2  face  towels,  2  wash 
cloths),  $1.75.  Bath  mat  extra. 


SETS 

Hosienr 


IN  MATCHED 

CANNON  TOWELS  •  SHEETS 


Ufa,  M.rck  .*  CAMHOM  Ad,«»l»„.rt  I. 


Cannon's  NEW  Matched  Set  Promotion 


Mort  than  16,000,000  Cannon  Matched  Set  messages  to 
Mp  increase  your  unit  of  sole  and  build  bigger  volume 

•  Piemember  last  year?  If  you  got  in  on  the  Cannon  Matched 

promotion  then,  you  know  how  successful  it  was.  And  if  you 
didn’t .  .  .  just  ask  any  retailer  who  did! 

•  Now  comes  a  new  Cannon  Matched  Set  promotion.  Just  when 
ite  women  are  in  a  set-buying  mood— what  with  spring  reno- 
rating,  trousseaus,  shower  and  wedding  presents.  And  new  towels 
fac  new  homes  (April  and  May  are  moving  months)! 

•  Any  woman  who  hasn’t  thought  about  towels  has  but  to  get  a 
squint  of  those  famous  Cannon  Matched  Sets  to  start  her  plotting, 
and  planning  .  .  .  and  spending  real  money! 

•  Full-color,  full-page  advertisements  (like  the  one  opposite)  tell 
the  news  of  Cannon  colors  and  styles  in  dramatic  fashion. 

•  Make  the  most  of  Cannon’s  1941  Matched  Set  advertising 
and  you’ll  sell  more  towels  .  .  .  make  more  money!  Cannon  Mills, 
Inc.,  70  Worth  Street,  New  York  City. 


1100  WOMEN  TELL  WHY  THEY  PREFER  MATCHED  SETS 

•  In  a  recent  nation-wide  consumer  sur\’ey,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  matched  set  information  came  to  light: 

( 1 )  77%  of  the  women  questioned  own  matched  sets. 

(2)  30%  of  these  women  own  six  or  more  matched  sets. 

(3)  AT*/*  report  an  increased  use  of  matched  sets. 

(4)  83%  of  all  women  questioned  buy  Cannon  towels. 
(Your  customers  are  already  sold  on  the 
Cannon  Matched  Set  idea.^ 

•  These  same  women  buy  matched  sets  because: 

(1)  They  improve  the  appeafance  of  the  bathrm)m. 

(2)  They  maintain  color  harmony  in  the  bathroom. 

(3)  They  help  identify  towels  in  the  family. 

(4)  They  consider  matched  sets  perfect  for  gifts. 

(Cannon  Shots  will  help  your  salespeople  capitalize  on 
desires  created  by  Cannon’s  powerful  national  advertising.) 


^o44e/ui 


By  Pearl  Berry 


The  new  hose,  known  in  the 
market  at  this  time  as  crepe 
tie  chine,  is  notv  scheduled  for 
deliveries  beginning  February  1st 
by  one  manufacturer  to  be  fol- 
low’ed  by  others  during  February 
and  into  March.  As  with  other 
hosiery  yarns  new  in  the  market 
and  used  by  several  manufacturers, 
we  have  varied  constructions,  hence 
variable  degrees  of  success  are  sure 
to  attend  the  performance  of  this 
yarn. 

This  new  yarn,  which  has  about 
fifty  turns  per  thread  tvith  a  final 
turn  of  fifty,  all  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  has  been  w'idely  tested  for 
snag  resistance  and  claims  made  for 
it  are  extremely  favorable.  Its 
sheerness  gives  the  three  thread  the 
appearance  of  two  thread  hose  and 
the  four  looks  like  a  three.  Resili¬ 
ency  is  liigh,  which,  we  are  told, 
will  lessen  strain  and  aid  in  pre¬ 
venting  runs. 

^Ve  understand  that  one  hosiery 
company  will  make  delivery  on 
these  stock i tigs  by  February  first. 
They  are  making  a  three  and  four 
thread  to  retail  at  SI.  All  these 
stockings  of  theirs  carry  the  seal  of 
the  United  States  Testing  Company 
and  are  Plasticize-finished.  Their 
name  for  this  hosiery  is  “Cable- 
Web  Crepe”  and  they  promote  it 
as  having  the  strength  of  a  cable 
and  the  sheerness  of  the  cobweb. 
Other  manufacturers  plan  numbers 
to  retail  at  89  cents  to  $1.25.  We 
hear,  however,  that  there  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  being  made  to  create  a  $1 
quality  for  a  consistent  market  but 
knowing  the  hosiery  trade  as  we 
do,  we  douht  if  this  will  be  done. 

Manufacturers  using  this  yarn 
predict  a  challenge  to  nylon  yarn 
on  wearing  qualities  plus  appear¬ 
ance.  There  is  talk  that  the  indus¬ 
try  may  experience  difficulty  in  the 
use  of  the  word  crepe  since  this 
hose  does  not  have  the  required 
numlier  of  turns  to  conform  with 
the  established  definition  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  standards  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 


Dramatizing  Color 

AVe  rejoice  in  one  truly  sane 
thing  about  the  hosiery  industry 
this  month  and  that  is  the  color 
situation.  For  this  Sjiring,  retail 
store  buying  reflects  a  conservative 
trend  more  often  than  not,  on 
shades  carried  last  season  though 
they  may  carry  new  names.  Actual¬ 
ly  eaiiv  orders  lean  toward  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  basic  beige  with  toning 
toward  pinkish,  yellow'ish  and  sun- 
tone  casts.  To  [iromote  these  con- 
servati\e  tolors  it  has  been  pointed 
f)ut  to  us,  there  is  a  necessity  for 
subtlety  and  a  need  for  timing  in 
presenting  them  to  consumers. 
That  is  to  say,  greater  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  ready-to-wear 
advertising  and  displays,  so  that  a 
really  definite  tie-in  may  be  made 
to  dramatize  the  proper  hosiery 
color  for  the  apparel  that  is  being 
highlighted  at  the  moment.  One 
particular  New  York  high  fashion 
store— to  whom  we  doff  our  hats— 
has  been  successfully  doing  a  color 
promotion  job  on  hosiery  and  it 
is  being  done  at  little  or  no  extra 
cost  though  we  couldn’t  say  how 
much  plugging  was  necessary  to 
put  over  the  idea  within  the  store. 

Dramatizing  color  has  long  been 
a  too  neglected  feature  in  hosiery 
selling.  After  all,  our  best  dressed 
women  do  not  wear  tricky  weaves, 
embroideries,  colors,  etc.,  for  street, 
business  and  ordinary  social  life, 
and  those  hours  constitute  the 
backbone  of  the  hosiery  demand 
which  is  for  the  conservative.  Of 
course,  advertising  copy  writers  find 
it  easy  to  dash  oft  headlines  and 
chatter  for  the  unusual  but  when 
it  comes  to  the  bread  and  butter 
numbers  we  see  them  pulling  their 
punches. 

For  the  promotion  of  color  of 
hosiery  for  retail  stores,  there  are 
opportunities  to  tie  in  the  store 
name  or  some  idea  which  would 
represent  the  store.  It  has  been 
long  since  hosiery  names  gener¬ 
ally,  described  a  color  or  even 
gave  an  inkling  of  what  shades 


were.  AVholesalers  must  consider 
that  their  wares  go  north,  south, 
east  and  west  ami  so  draw  from 
wide  territories  lor  inspiration.  But 
retailers  can  take  a  good  “look  see” 
around  and  get  a  color  name  trend 
which  can  either  help  build  up 
store  recognition,  territory  con¬ 
sciousness  or  some  idea  which  ob¬ 
tains  at  the  moment  in  the  social 
life  of  the  community. 

Spreading  Too  Thin? 

One  hears  grumblings  in  the 
hosiers  industrv  over  rejjorts  of 
qualities  of  nylon  being  shipped 
to  Uanada,  South  America  and 
Mexico  as  well  as  of  the  yarn  being 
diverted  to  other  channels  in  the 
underwear  field  when  there  are  not 
sufficient  cpiantities  for  the  hosiery 
demand.  .Manufacturers  who  spent 
two  years  or  more  in  developing 
nylon  feel  they  should  be  given 
preference  until  their  needs  have 
been  met. 

More  Attention  to  Silk 

W'e  were  happy  to  hear  the  ap¬ 
plause  svhich  was  accorded  Gladys 
Gilmore  at  the  January  convention 
when  she  proposed  that  more  train¬ 
ing  should  be  given  hosiery  sales¬ 
people  to  sell  the  beauty  of  silk  in 
a  world  of  nylon-shy  stocks.  The 
session  happened  to  be  for  the 
Smaller  Stores  Group  and  as  we 
know  the  nylon  situation  with 
them.  Miss  Gilmore’s  suggestion 
probably  fell  upon  more  receptive 
ears  than  it  might  have  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  for  large  stores.  But  we  still 
believe  that  all  stores,  large  or 
small,  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
faci  (hat  (he  silk  stocking  selling 
lor  more  than  SI  has  greater  possi¬ 
bilities  today  than  ever  before  be¬ 
cause  there  is  more  than  SI  in  the 
pocket  of  each  would-be  nylon 
purdtaser  when  she  approaches  a 
hosiery  counter.  We  would  like  to 
hear  salespeople  say,  “AVe  have  a 
beautiful  silk  stocking  that  will 
gi\e  good  wear  if  you  ghr  it  the 
same  Inx’ing  care  you  give  to 
yiylon.” 
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Hauntiii^ly  lovely ...  as  indefinably  exciting  as  muorland  mist-cloahed, 

the  flatteringly  dull,  sheer,  soft  appearance  of  hosiery  DuraBcau  finished 
has  selling  power  you  measure  in  sales  and  count  in  dollars!  Couple 
with  this  its  resistance  to  snags  and  pulls  and  water  spots;  the  extra 
wear,  DuraBcau  imparted  — and  you  have  that  rare  combination; 
TCrfect  balance  between  product  and  demand  .  .  .  Where  could  you 
find  a  better  base  for  sound  selling,  for  potent  promotion? 


DuraBcau  Hosiery  Finishes  are  a  product  of 
SCHOLLEI{  BRJOS.,  INC.,  Manufacturers  of 
Textile  Soaps,  Softeners,  Oils,  Finishes;  Collins 
and  Westmoreland  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
St.  Catharines,  Ontario, Canada.  *DuraBeau  is 
a  trade  mark,  registered  in  the  U.S.A.  and  Can. 


hosiery 


finished 
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In  the  opinion  of  those  in  the  Also  off  black,  white,  black,  gun- 
industry  who  have  countrywide  metal,  platinum  and  misty, 

connections,  there  is  no  doubt  that  For  the  promotion  of  hosiery  to 

nylon  is  here  to  stay  in  the  hosiery  career  girls.  Hoover  suggests  that 

field  and  they  welcome  it  for  na-  “Business  Chiffons”  be  displayed 
tional  and  individual  economic  with  an  enlarged  stenographer’s 
reasons.  But  until  there  are  ade-  book  and  huge  pencil.  To  promote 
quate  stocks,  the  store  will  have  to  weights,  they  suggest  a  beaver 
meet  the  problem  by  selling  what  board  panel  with  a  balance  scale 
they  have  to  offer.  painted  on  it  weighing  stocking 

forms.  Sketches  of  fashions  for  oc- 
Brown  Durrell  Company  casions  are  platied  about  the  dis- 

Several  new  and  interesting  fea- 
tures  are  being  shown  in  Spring  Gothan 
socks  in  the  Gordon  line.  A  defi-  ^  §pj. 
nite  highlight  is  their  Devil  sock  troducec 
which  has  a  f)ointed  front  and  back 
in  traditional  manner.  The  sock  names  ; 
has  been  knitted  in  the  usual  way  cards 
with  sides  cut  afterwards  and  the  Descri 
edges  finished  for  appearance,  then  „  . 

put  through  a  second  stitching  to  Drum 
prevent  stretching.  The  retail  price 
suggested  is  50  cents.  Solid  color  Cocka 
socks  of  mercerized  lisle  have  a  Parad 
sewed  on  butterfly  at  the  cuff 
which  flutters  and  looks  quite  au¬ 
thentic.  Retail  59  cents.  Diamond 
Jim  is  a  sock  with  diamond  shape 
designs  at  front.  Solid  colors.  Re-  Many 
tail  50  cents.  A  simulated  feather 
stitch  sock  in  solid  colors  is  a  25 
''ent  retail  number  and  a  3  x  3  rib 
made  on  English  machines  is  priced 
for  a  long  mark-up  at  35  cents. 

Could  be  a  3  for  $1  item.  At  25 
cents  there  is  a  plain  sock  with  a 
top  which  resembles  a  cartridge 
belt. 

This  house  reports  an  unpre- 
'  odented  demand  for  black  socks.  ^ 

T’  ere  is  a  range  of  twenty-two 
“military”  colors  in  the  sock  lines. 

Hoover  Hosiery  Co. 

The  new  Townwear  colors  fea¬ 
ture  “Make-up  Colors”  to  coordi¬ 
nate  with  popular  cosmetic  shades 
and  offered  as  a  “beauty  treatment 
‘‘or  the  legs.” 

Siinffleam,  a  sparkling  sun  shade.  ^ 

Hula,  a  burnished  hue.  ’ 

Shadotone,  a  warm  suntan.  »: 

Suntouch,  an  orange  tinted  sun-  W‘ 

tone.  M 

Caresse,  a  soft  blonde  beige.  » 

Nu-Tan,  a  bright  golden  tan.  9 

Rosador,  a  new  rosy  tropical  hue. 

Afternoon,  a  medium  neutral 
beige.  ^  ; 

Duetone,  a  new  misty  rose  tinted  : 

beige. 

Tropique,  a  bluish  beige. 


Saddle  Tan,  a  golden  tan. 

Rocket,  a  soft  apricot. 

In  the  showrooms  Gotham  have 
hung  suggested  frames  for  drama¬ 
tizing  hosiery.  The  frames  are 
tnade  of  wood  painted  white  and 
antiqued  and  are  deep  enough  to 
lake  a  calf-high  leg  form.  The 
background  is  made  up  of  hose 
upon  which  are  stars  to  identify 
color  or  a  background  of  costume 
shades  are  put  in  in  rainbow  effect 
which  coordinate  with  the  hose  on 
the  leg  form.  These  frames  are 
not  available  for  stores,  rather  they 
are  suggested  for  adaptation  to  in- 
tlividual  store  use.  It  is  reported 
that  buyers  who  have  seen  them 
have  felt  that  variations  for  de- 
|)artment  and  window  display 
could  even  be  practical  for  store¬ 
wide  promotion.  Fluorescent  light¬ 
ing  is  a  possible  idea  for  this  dis- 
j)lay  for  dark  or  dull  corners  in 
stores. 


New  Yam  for  Gloves 


New  gloves  of  Vinyon  fabric. 
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- TRENDS  FOR  1941 - 

4  MERICAN  DESIGNERS  are  making  an  excellent  showing  this  season  by  giving  us  fine 
r\  foundation  garments  definitely  suited  to  the  American  woman  figure  types.  Not  only 

in  high  style  merchandise  but  right  on  down  to  bread  and  butter  lines  as  well.  With 
the  shortage  of  imported  elastics  and  laces  and  the  improvements  made  in  the  manufacture 
of  these  fabrics  in  this  country  we  now  have  a  greater  opportunity  than  ever  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  all-American  garments  that  “do  us  proud.”  “Lighter  and  stronger”  is  a  phrase 
we  hear  this  season  in  many  new  fabrics  whether  elastic  or  not,  due  to  American  manufac¬ 
turers.  Reinforcements  of  these  light  fabrics  where  there  is  strain  or  need  of  special  control 
is  more  and  more  lessening  the  need  of  former  heavier  fabrics  and  boning. 

O  o 

Stout  Lines 

While  houses  which  cater  to  the  definitely  heavy  figure  still  make  firm  controlling  gar¬ 
ments,  well  boned  and  inner  belted,  the  tendency  generally  is  to  make  even  these  garments 
look  as  nearly  as  possible  as  though  they  belonged  in  the  lingerie  class.  Getting  away  from 
the  swami  tops  in  stout  garments  is  becoming  more  definite  in  bread  and  butter  lines, 
though  some  numbers  are  felt  necessary  to  round  out  lines  of  that  class.  More  lace  applique 
in  higher  fashioned  items  in  stout  lines  are  expected  to  find  favor.  New  hip  developments 
in  fuller  figure  types  are  being  introduced  by  being  specially  scaled.  For  this  type  garment 
wider  and  more  adjustable  shoulder  straps  are  new.  Nylon  is  thought  by  some  to  be  a 
factor  in  selling  the  stout  woman  for  coolness  for  the  summer.  Longer  Talons  in  place 
of  the  full  hook  and  eye  closing  is  a  feature  of  some  stout  lines,  believing  the  fuller  figure 
will  appreciate  the  convenience  in  getting  into  such  a  garment  without  having  to  have  a 
full  “coat”  hook  and  eye  wrap-around. 

Junior  Lines 

More  stress  is  being  placed  on  the  promotion  of  junior  garments  particularly  on  those 
for  the  approaching  adolescent.  “Grown-up”  effects  are  given  many  of  these  models  with¬ 
out  giving  them  unwarranted  rigidity.  More  advanced  junior  garments  often  have  wee 
boning  at  the  waistline  in  front  (put  in  at  a  slant)  which  do  a  good  job  of  aiding  posture 
but  do  not  make  for  any  discomfort  for  active  sportswear.  Many  junior  models  have  been 
prettied  up  for  eye  appeal  for  early  foundation  wearers.  Tiny  colored  threads  woven  in 
materials  and  net  edgings  appear  on  these  garments.  Lace  lastex  used  in  youngsters’  girdles 
and  panties  continue  in  junior  lines.  Attractive  packaging  of  these  garments  continues  to 
be  considered  important. 

Sheerer  Materials 

Most  of  the  larger  manufacturers  are  continuing  promotion  of  sheerer  and  stronger 
materials  with  less  boning.  Some  seem  unbelievably  sheer  for  the  job  which  is  expected 
of  them.  But  we  are  assured  they  have  all  been  thoroughly  tested  for  strength  and  dura¬ 
bility.  Putting  in  an  extra  reinforcement  or  a  gore  here  or  there  where  strain  is  natural, 
we  are  told,  gives  garments  the  necessary  erg  while  the  rest  of  the  garments  is  given 
“oomph”.  We  readily  admit  they  do  look  appealing. 

Many  Use  Nylon 

Nylon  is  appearing  in  many  lines,  some  manufacturers  saying  they  feel  it  is  expected 
of  them.  Others  say  they  believe  more  strength  can  be  had  in  designing  lighter  weight 
garments.  A  few  tell  us  they  have  included  them  as  a  warmer  weather  number  and  because 
they  will  launder  easily  and  dry  quickly,  the  latter  to  appeal  to  travelers  and  the  budget 
minded.  Many  versions  of  the  nylon  thread  appear  in  both  materials  and  elastic  fabrics. 
Not  a  volume  item  up  to  now. 


PEARL  BERRY- 


THE  CORSET  MARKET  PREVIEWED 


1610 — Flexaire  for  average  type,  an  in¬ 
terpretation  of  French  import.  Made  of 
Flexspun  Lastique  with  appliqued  front 
panel  with  reinforced  control.  Alencon 
bust  with  fine  fagoted  detail.  $25  retail. 

7549 — Junior  figure  garment  of  nylon. 
Two-way  Leno  Lastique  with  nylon  side 
panels.  Free- Action  back  and  lace  bra 
top.  $7.50  retail. 

F861 — Hipnotic  garment  for  the  full 
hipped  figure.  Double  woven  twin  batiste 
Lastique  sides  with  Free-.\ction  back. 
Fagoted.  Thigh  control  and  batiste  front. 
$10  retail. 

A890 — Flexaire  for  the  average  figure. 
An  American  interpretation  of  a  fine 
French  import.  Made  of  light  weight 
Flexspun.  Appliqued  front  panel  with 
bias  reinforcement.  Free-.^ction  top. 

Corsees  continue  in  the  line  in  two  num¬ 
bers  at  $2.95  and  $5  retail.  Made  of 
sharkskin  Lastique  in  pantie  and  combi¬ 
nation.  Both  are  boneless  and  come  in 
small,  medium  and  large  sizes.  The  com¬ 
bination  has  a  lace  and  Lastique  bra. 


Warner  Brothers 


3740 — Magic  Rib  LeGant  featuring  the 
famous  cup  up  front,  which  allows  greater 
freedom  of  action  and  avoids  ugly  line 
across  the  thighs,  formerly  seen  in  the 
girdle.  Top  of  lace  with  excellent  bust 
line.  To  retail  at  $15. 

3734B — LeGant  Royale  Nylon  Veil  of 
Youth  with  lace  bust  sections,  fagoted 
seams,  Talon  center  back.  $132. 

Y894 — Nylon  Veil  of  Youth  girdle  for 
average  figure.  One  inch  waist  line,  no 
fastening,  Inviz-a-Grip  garters. 

Y657 — LeGant  two-inch  Sta-up-top 
girdle  destined  to  be  best  seller  in  the  line. 
TwoWay-OneWay  front  and  back  panels 
of  lastex  satin  with  mesh  sides. 

Y88 — Black  LeGant  Veil  of  Youth 
girdle.  TwoWay-OneWay  front  and  back 
panels  of  lastex  satin.  Lastex  mesh  side 
panels.  Two-inch  Sta-up-top — to  be  worn 
with  Way-Down  black  lace  bra  Warner 
22-16 — lace  with  lastex  inserts,  adjustable 
back.  Low  cut  for  low  decolletage. 

22-14 — Way-Down  lace  bra  with  lastex 
gores  cut  for  extreme  decolletage. 

Other  brassieres  of  interest  are  the  new 
bias  cut  numbers. 


Maiden  Form  Brassiere 


In  the  7300  group  of  the  new  “.411o- 
ette”  bras  is  a  two-inch  band  style  which 
comes  in  lace,  satin  and  broadcloth.  .\ 
new  construction  of  bust  line  offers  a 
firmer  control  for  uplift  and  definite 
separating  line.  These  models  are  de¬ 
signed  for  a  more  pronounced  bust  line 
and  have  adjustable  shoulder  straps  and 
backs.  This  new  line  is  also  offered  in  the 
shorter  bandeau  depth. 

.A  new  bandeau  of  an  exclusive  nylon 
net  in  marquisette  weave  is  designed  for 
real  “breathing”  qualities.  The  garment 
is  extremely  sheer  but  strong.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  it  is  especially  adaptable  for 
school  and  travel  wear  because  it  is  light. 


873 — -\ll-in-one  similar  to  the  above 
made  of  figured  batiste.  Retail  $3.50. 

881 — Similar  of  figured  batiste  has  a 
side  hook.  Retail  $3.50. 

480 — Rayon  satin  brocade  made  in  dif¬ 
ferent  lengths.  Talon  fastened  with  long 
tab.  Retail  $5.  Also  plain  batiste  to  re¬ 
tail  at  $3.50. 

In  the  regular  line  there  is  a  new  style 
882  all-in-one  of  figured  brocade  with 
elastic  sides.  It  has  a  built-up  lace  top 
net  lined  and  is  side  hooked  all  the  way. 

well  boned  model.  Retail  $5. 

868 — .-Ml-in-one  lightly  boned  and  made 
of  figured  batiste,  elastic  sides  and  built- 
up  top  of  lace  and  net.  Concealed  boning 
to  waist  in  back.  Retail  $3.50. 

858 — .“Ml-in-one  with  inner  belt.  Well 
boned  and  made  of  dotted  batiste  with 
lace  bra,  built-up  shoulder.  .An  all  hook 
model. 

448 — Side  hook  girdle  of  rayon  satin 
with  elastic  sides.  Moderate  concealed 
boning.  16  inch.  Retail  $5. 

447 — Similar  model  in  16-inch  length 
in  plain  batiste  with  elastic  sides.  Retail 
$3.50. 

415 — 17-inch  girdle  of  rayon  satin  with 
clastic  sides,  lightly  boned.  Long  tab 
Talon. 

493 — Talon  closed  16-inch  figured  rayon 
satin  girdle  with  no  boning  in  back.  Elas¬ 
tic  sides. 


Crown  Corset  Company 

490 — Special  Rengolastic  group  of 
girdles,  step-ins  and  all-in-ones.  This  new 
fabric  is  made  in  various  lengths  with 
closings  of  Talon  and  full  hook.  Long 
strong  tabs  are  placed  on  the  Talons. 
These  garments  are  for  strong  support. 
Retail  $3.50  to  $5. 

877 — All-in-one  of  plain  batiste.  Comes 
in  different  lengths.  Lace  bras  for  natural 
line.  Talon  and  step-in  with  side  elastic. 
Wide  ribbon  shoulder  straps.  Velvet  grip 
garters.  Retail  $5. 


Artistic  Foundations,  Inc. 


1510 — Foundation  of  a  new,  skinlike 
fabric  with  Flexees  “Flexspun”.  This 
Flexaire  garment  for  the  average  figure 
type  has  appliqued  front  panel  with  bias 
reinforcement  and  Free-action  back; 
boneless.  Divided  bust  of  .Alencon  lace. 
Fagoted.  $20  retail. 


Artistic  Foundations,  Inc. 
Striped  Lastique  and  Lustre 
satin.  Fraa-Action  back. 


Crown  Corset  Company 
Girdle  of  the  new 
"Rengolastic"  fabric. 
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Selected  items  from  the  lines  of  leading 
corset  houses,  which  will  be  shown 
during  market  week,  starting  January  20. 


easily  packed  and  after  washing  will  dry 
very  quickly. 

A  new  Once-Over  has  the  new  Allo- 
ette  bra  top  and  is  separated  in  back  from 
the  body  of  the  garment  giving  freedom 
when  the  wearer  bends  over.  This  model 
comes  in  two  lengths,  14}4  inch  and  16 
inch  and  is  made  in  satin  and  broad¬ 
cloth. 

G.  M.  Poix,  Inc. 

1825 —  Long  brassiere  with  a  separating 
bust  line  with  a  diamond  shaped  reinforce¬ 
ment  in  the  center.  There  is  a  single 
vertical  line  over  the  bust  and  the  front 
length  of  the  garment  for  firmness  and 
gives  a  fine  tailored  effect.  Several  mate¬ 
rials,  $12  and  $15. 

1817 — Long  line  brassiere  of  lace,  satin 
or  batiste.  There  is  a  hemstitched  line 
over  the  bust  which  forms  a  very  high 
uplift.  This  model  is  $18. 

1833 — Brassiere  of  English  lace  rein¬ 
forced  with  net  with  satin  at  sides  and 
across  diaphragm.  Side  lastex  gores.  $33. 

1828 — Brassiere  of  real  lace  and  double 
faced  satin  designed  for  side  support  to 
push  the  bust  forward.  $78.  .A  similar 
model  of  Skinners  satin  and  French  lace 
is  $36. 

1826 —  Brassiere  for  the  pendulous  bust 
with  inside  cups.  Especially  tailored  with 
extra  wide  bust.  $24. 

1832 — New  number  of  batiste  hem¬ 
stitched.  This  model  has  a  high  uplift. 
$24. 

1837 — Rayon  satin  and  Alencon  lace 
with  a  new  effect  in  underbnst  design. 
Elastic  gores.  $21. 

Kiske  will  be  continued  this  season  in 
long  and  short  styles  with  new  numbers 


no  back,  adjustable  straps  and  the  new 
low  front  has  been  added  to  the  line.  A 
set  of  garter  belt  and  bandeau  of  lastex 
and  net  has  been  introduced. 

Model  Brassiere  Corp. 

721-1  and  2  and  3 — Bras  combining 
different  materials  made  up  to  look  like 
imports.  They  have  two  cup  depths  and 
are  from  $12  to  $24  per  dozen. 

726— This  group  has  three  cup  depths 
for  the  under  developed,  small  and  aver¬ 
age  figures;  is  of  fine  knit  rayon  jersey 
with  backs  lined  with  batiste.  Designed 
partly  for  sweater  wear  or  under  jersey 
dresses.  $8  per  dozen. 

Bias  Cup  nursing  bra  has  a  moisture 
repellent  batiste  construction  with  indi¬ 
vidual  bust  cups  which  may  be  unhooked 
in  the  front.  Tiny  baby  sponges  may  be 
inserted.  $12  per  dozen. 

New  low  line  front  bras  of  satin  and 
net  for  the  very  low  decollete  fashions 
are  from  $12  to  $15  per  dozen. 

Bias  Cup  in  a  new  cup  depth  for  small, 
average  and  average-full  have  an  added 
No.  0  cup  number  for  the  under-devel¬ 
oped  bust.  This  comes  in  various  materials 
and  is  designed  for  the  accentuation  of 
the  junior  figure. 

Lily  of  France 

8405 — Lilies  stepin  with  two-way 
stretch,  satin  lastex  with  fagoted  front. 
Two  sections  of  15j<2-inch  lightweight 
woven  elastic.  Lightly  boned  front  with 
slide  fastener  closing.  $48. 

2681 — Duosette  for  the  medium  aver¬ 


age  figure.  Two  sections  of  16-inch  hana 
loom  elastic.  Lace  uplift  cup  brassiere. 
Bones  in  front  only.  Slide  fastener  and 
hook  and  eye  closing.  $96. 

2720 — Duosette  for  the  short  waisted 
medium  average  figure  in  figured  batiste. 
Two  sections  of  15-inch  Swiss  knit  elastic. 
Lace  uplift  brassiere.  Front  bones  only. 
Slide  fastener  and  hook  and  eye  closing. 
$66. 

2735 — Lilies-Duo  in  a  two-way  stretch. 
Satin  lastex  and  power  net.  Accentuated 
uplift  brassiere.  Boneless-low  back.  Slide 
fastener-hook  and  ej’e  closing.  $96. 

8445 — Deluxe  Stepin  for  the  tall  full 
figure.  Pure  silk  satin  panels,  17-inch 
superfine  fashioned  hand  loom  elastic. 
Bones  front  and  back.  Hook  and  eye 
closing.  .An  all  elastic  garment.  $222. 

130 — Lilies  Pantie  in  a  two-way  stretch. 
13^'2-inch  all  power  net  elastic.  Fagoted 
front  lightly  boned.  .A  youthful  model 
at  $66. 

The  Strouse,  Adler  Co. 

843 — 16"  Smoothie  Controleur  stepin 
made  of  figured  batiste  and  Leno  elastic 
sides  with  So-Slim  hip  feature.  Mod¬ 
erately  boned.  Talon  fastening.  Sizes  26- 
36.  Retail  $5. 

4920 — 17"  Smoothie  Controleur  stepin 
with  rayon  batiste  front  and  back  panels. 
Leno  elastic  sides  with  SoSlim  hip  fea¬ 
ture.  Leno  elastic  front  gores.  Stitched 
trim,  lightly  boned.  Talon  fastening. 
.Average  figures.  .Approved  by  American 
Cinema  Designers  Edward  Stevenson 
and  Renie.  Sizes  26-36.  Retail  $7.50. 

6701 — 17"  Smoothie  Controleur  stepin 
of  ravon  faced  batiste.  Wide  elastic  front 


Maiden  Form  Brassiere 
"Allo-ette"  with  new 
bust  construction. 


G.  M.  Poix,  Inc. 
Re-informed  diaphragm 
and  uplifts.  Side  control. 


Model  Brassiere  Corp. 
Bias  cup  bra  of  new 
Tissue  Skin  material. 
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gore.  Two-way  stretch  elastic  sides  with 
So-Slitti  hip  feature.  Talon  fastening. 
Moderately  boned.  Approved  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Cinema  Designers  Edward  Stevenson 
and  Renie.  Sizes  26-36.  Retail  $10. 

8017 — 15"  Smoothie  Controleur  bodi- 
cette  with  figured  batiste  front  and  back 
panels ;  two-way  stretch  Darken  sides. 
Batiste  and  lace  bust.  Lightly  boned  in 
front  only.  Talon  to  waist;  H  &  E 
above.  For  junior  figures.  Approved  by 
American  Cinema  Designers  Edward 
Stevenson  and  Renie.  Sizes  33-40.  Re¬ 
tail  $5. 

4856 — 16"  Smoothie  Controleur  bodi- 
cette.  Figured  batiste  front  and  back 
panels,  Darken  sides  with  So  Slim  hip 
feature.  Lightly  boned  front  and  back 
panels.  Talon  to  waist ;  H  &  E  above. 
Approved  by  American  Cinema  Designers 
Edward  Stevenson  and  Renie.  Sizes  34- 
48.  Retail  $7.50.  Also  available  in  14". 

6641 — 16"  Smoothie  bodicette  of  verti¬ 
cally  stretching  rayon  satin  Lastex  with 
Leno  elastic  sides  and  front  gores.  Lace 
bust  with  built-up  shoulders.  Lightly- 
boned  in  front.  Talon  to  waist;  H&E 
above  at  center  front.  Small  hip  and 
full  bust  figures.  Sizes  36-50.  Retail  $10. 

W.  B.  Foundations,  Inc. 

2120 — .\ll-in-one  for  a  straight  hip  fig¬ 
ure  type  with  front  talon.  Made  of  bro¬ 
cade  with  a  full  bust  of  reinforced  lace, 
1654"  skirt  length.  Sizes  35-50.  $12.50. 

1889 — Controlling  the  figure  with  com¬ 
fort  but  without  the  use  of  bones,  this 
batiste  garment  has  firm  lastik  side  panels. 
Average  to  full  bustline  is  of  lace.  Sizes 
34-46.  $10. 

1884 — Scintillating  satin  corsette  fast¬ 
ening  with  a  front  talon.  .Average  to 
full  lace  bust  with  firm  lastik  side  panels. 


W.  B.  Foundations 
For  the  Iar9er  figure, 
vertical  stretch  back. 


The  Strouse,  Adler  Co. 
Controleur  with  "So- 
Slim"  h  i  p  feature. 


16"  skirt  length.  Sizes  35-50.  $10. 

1432 — Pants  for  a  larger  figure,  18 
inches  long,  has  elastic  waistband  all 
around  top  and  detachable  hose  support¬ 
ers.  The  double  reinforced  crotch  makes 
this  a  very  serviceable  garment.  Of  satin 
and  open  work  lastik.  Sizes  27-36.  $10. 

1774 — Comfort  and  control  with  this 
all-in-one  for  the  larger  figure.  Heavy- 
firm  lastik  back  stretches  up  and  down. 
Full  bust  of  lace.  Sizes  36-52.  $7.50. 

1550 — Front  talon  corsette  for  the  full 
figure  with  lace  reinforced  bust.  Of 
figured  batiste,  15"  skirt  length.  Sizes 
35-50.  $5. 

A.  Stein  &  Company 

4161 — .•\ll-in-one  in  shadow  weight  with 
alternate  panels  of  power  net  and  satin 
lastex  for  tapered  hip-curves.  Fagoted 
seams,  net  lined  lace  uplift  with  satin 
lastex  lower  bra.  Sizes  32-38.  $10. 

4468 — Gossamer  light,  porous  but 
powerful  hip-holding  sides  woven  of  run 
proof  nylon  Leno.  Rayon  satin  Lastex 
front  and  back  control  panels,  lace  uplift. 
Sizes  32-38.  $7.50. 

4304 — Action  encouraging  woven  elastic 
pantie  with  smooth  satin  lastex  panels 
front  and  back  merging  into  a  seamless 
crotch.  Self  edges,  detachable  garters  and 
fagoted  seams.  Sizes  25-32.  $3.50. 

4467 — .\ll-in-one  for  average  figures 
with  lace  and  net  bra  with  the  “Perma- 
lift”  feature  which  is  a  cushiony  inset  at 
the  base  of  the  bra.  Panels  of  striped 
Leno  and  satin  lastex.  Sizes  32-38.  $7.50. 

4351 — Pantie  of  porous  Leno  and  las¬ 
tex  designed  for  sportswear.  No-roll  top, 
detachable  garters.  Two  lengths:  13"  and 
15".  Even  waist  sizes  24-32.  $3.50  and 
$3.95. 


Munsingwear,  Inc. 

4087 — 15-inch  girdle  for  young  figures. 
Band  at  top  and  bottom.  Inviz-a-Grip 
garters.  Nude.  Sizes  25  to  31.  (Odd  sizes 
only)  Boxed  2/12  dozen.  $24  dozen. 

4287 — Companion  piece  to  above  girdle. 
Band  at  waistline  and  kg  bottoms.  Self- 
fabric  crotch.  Detachable  garters.  Nude. 
Sizes  25  to  31.  (Odd  sizes  only.)  Boxed 
2/12  dozen.  $27  dozen. 

4387 — Full-length  Fouiuktte  with  all- 
over  embroidered  net  bandeau.  Ribbon 
shoulder  straps  with  elastic  forks  back 
and  front  and  turnover  adjustable  buckle. 
Elastic  band,  bottom  of  garment.  Inviz- 
a-Grip  garters,  front.  So-lo  back.  For 
junior  to  average  figures.  Nude.  Sizes 
32  to  .38.  Boxed  1/12  dozen.  $36  dozen. 

[Note — The  girdle  and  pantie-girdle 
were  introduced  during  last  season.  The 
full-length  is  the  addition  to  the  group 
this  Spring.] 

4351 — Full-Length  Foundette  specially 
designed  for  the  new  low-V-neck  dinner 
and  evening  clothes  and  for  afternoon 
dresses  with  sheer  bodices.  Power  net 
side  sections  with  one-way  stretch  Lastex 
satin  front  and  back  panels.  (Back  panel 
has  power  net  gore  at  center  top  for  easy 
adjustment.)  Enamel  Inviz-a-Grip  garters 
at  front ;  enamel  So-Lo  garters  at 
back.  News  is  the  bandeau  top  of  all- 
over  lace  cut  with  extreme  V  front. 
There’s  a  semi-built-up  shoulder  front 
for  extra  control.  .And  satin  back  straps 
attached  with  elastic  forks  and  with  turn¬ 
over  adjustable  buckle.  Nude.  Sizes  32 
to  40.  Boxed.  1/12  dozen.  $60  dozen. 

4233 — Leno  pantie-girdk  with  unusual 
feature  in  one-way  stretch  Lastex  satin 
side  panel  sections  which  mean  a  little 
extra  hip  control  recommended  for  the 
heavier  figure.  .Also  one-way  stretch  Las¬ 
tex  satin  front  and  back  panels.  Leno 


A.  Stein  &  Company 
"Coronet"  of  leno  las¬ 
tex  with  satin  lastex. 
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SEE  THE  SENSATIONAL 

NEW  RENGO  BELT  MODELS 


with  RENGOLASTIC 

CONCEALED 

ABDO-SUPPORT 


^^oncealed  within  these  new  Rengo  Belt  models  is 
an  extra  support  of  elastic.  It’s  light  in  weight,  flex¬ 
ible  and  comfortable — but  it’s  also  marvelously  effec¬ 
tive  as  a  tununy-flattener.  Not  a  separate  inner-belt — 
but  an  integral  part  of  the  front  of  the  garment. 

Available  in  girdles  and  combinations  of  various 
lengths  and  fabrics — $22.50  to  $36.00  the  dozen — 
offering  the  same  outstanding  values  which  are  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  entire  Rengo  Belt  line. 

When  in  New  York,  be  sure  to  call  at  the  Crown 
show  rooms. 

AAod*  by  CROWN  CORSET  CO.  295  Fifth  Ave. 


Above  is  illustrated  Style  475 — a  16-inch  semi-step-in, 
with  the  new  Rengolastic  Abdo-support.  Front  and 
back  panels  of  rayon  batiste,  with  side  panels  of 
knitted  elastic,  Talon  side  fastening,  elastic  gore 
lower  front  and  upper  back;  six  hose  supporters 
Sizes  26  to  34.  |24  per  dozen. 
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Th«  William  Carter  Company 
Angeleno  girdle.  Rayon 
and  lastex  satin  panels. 


The  Formfit  Company 
Nylon  in  combination  with 
satin  and  satin  lastex. 


I.  B.  Kleinert  Rubber  Co. 
Princess  girdle  of 
new  "Persuede"  fabric. 
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sections  between  panels.  Light-weight 
boning.  Knitted  rayon  fabric  gore.  De¬ 
tachable  garters:  Inviz-a-Grip  front,  So- 
Lo  back.  Yoke  top  in  back  panel  for  easy 
adjustment.  Nude.  Boxed  1/12  dozen. 
Sizes  25  to  31.  $36  dozen. 

4388 — Nylon  Leno  Full-Length  Foun- 
dette.  Light  enough  weight  to  be  unusual¬ 
ly  comfortable  yet  with  the  extra  strength 
of  Nylon.  One-way  stretch  Lastex  satin 
front  panel  with  Leno  gores,  bottom. 
Same  for  back  panel  with  Leno  gores, 
top.  Allover  lace  and  net  bandeau  top 
with  adjustable  satin  shoulder  straps  with 
elastic  forks  front  and  back.  Inviz-a-Grip 
garters,  front.  So-lo  grip,  back.  Nude. 
Sizes  32  to  38.  Boxed  1/12  dozen.  $48 
dozen. 

The  William  Carter  Company 

F202 — Complete  fashioned  with  the 
California  type  of  bandeau  of  fine  Alen- 
con  lace  reinforced  with  net  strapping 
attached  to  body  section  with  fine  her¬ 
ringbone  tape  for  fit  in  between  and 
around  the  bust.  The  garment  is  of  satin 
and  elastic  cut  low  in  the  back,  front 
panel  has  fagoted  seams  with  side  sec¬ 
tions  of  bias  Picot-Net,  finished  top  and 
bottom  with  flat  elastic  tape.  Six  trolley 
garters.  15-inch  in  sizes  31  to  36.  One 
inch  gradation. 

238 — Butterfly  lace  girdle  with  Carter 
Ovalette  crotch  which  has  a  wide  inseam 
section  of  elastic  and  rayon  satin.  A  soft 
run-resistant  Milatuck  fabric  is  used  in 
the  oval  section  of  the  gusset.  Inverted 
seams.  Detachable  garters.  Sizes  25  to 
30.  One  inch  gradation. 

G138 — Butterfly  lace.  Selvage  edges 
top  and  bottom  of  lace  sections.  V'ertical 
stretch  panels  of  elastic  and  rayon  satin 
back  and  front.  Invisible  bones  in  front 


Munsingwear,  Inc. 

New  pantie-girdle 
with  slide  fastener. 

panel  to  prevent  rolling.  Sizes  25  to  30. 
One  inch  gradation. 

F21 — Netleno  Complete  made  of  the 
new  net-like  fabric  on  Leno  looms,  with 
well  rounded  uplift  bandeau  with  cups 
well  separated  by  a  satin  panel.  Low  back 
finished  in  “U”  fashion.  Vertical  stretch 
panels  in  back  and  front  with  .Angelo 
selvage  edge  at  bottom.  Models  16-inch 
on  wearer.  Sizes  32  to  36. 

G121 — Netleno  four  gore  girdle.  \’erti- 
cal  stretch  panels  of  elastic  and  rayon 
satin  back  and  front.  Sides  of  Netleno. 
Tiny  willow  bones  at  top  to  prevent  roll. 
Bottom  selvage  has  tiny  picot  frill.  Models 
16-inch.  Sizes  24  to  30.  Pantie  girdle 
style  P221  is  a  four  gore  garment  with 


crotch  a  continuous  seamless  piece  from 
leg  to  leg  and  non-run  Milatuck  rayon 
oval  section.  Detachable  garters.  Sizes 
24  to  30. 

The  Formfit  Company 

The  use  of  nylon  in  Formfit  foundations 
has  been  extended  materially  for  the  com¬ 
ing  season  to  include  panties,  girdles  and 
Girdelieres.  Those  styles  that  are  bone¬ 
less  are  known  as  Nylies. 

T'he  Scap-Hip  feature  which  “sweeps 
the  fleshy  portion  of  the  derriere  to  the 
side  and  out  of  sight”  is  incorporated  in 
practically  all  of  the  new  styles. 

-Another  new  feature  is  called  comfort 
release  section.  It  is  a  combination  of 
narrow  sections  of  Lastex  fagoted  to¬ 
gether  down  the  center  front  of  Girdle- 
ieres.  This  makes  possible  comfortable 
release  when  breathing. 

The  Life  Bra  Wardrobe  is  new  in  bras¬ 
sieres.  The  Life  Bra  Wardrobe  includes 
Day-Life,  Night-Life  and  Sports-Life. 

I.  B.  Kleinert  Rubber  Co. 

10500 — Persuede  Brassiere  —  combined 
with  all-over  lace  with  three  rows  of 
stripping  on  inside  for  additional  uplift. 
A  5-inch  satin  panel  provides  diaphragm 
control,  and  the  little  hooks  can  be  at¬ 
tached  to  stepin  type  of  girdle  for  smooth 
unbroken  line.  Sizes  32  to  44.  Retail  $3. 

15500 — Persuede  Girdle — 15-inch  length 
stepin  with  slide-fastened  side  opening. 
Three-piece  fitted  back  provides  derriere 
control.  Retail  $5. 

17500 — Persuede  Girdle — 17-inch  length, 
same  construction  as  15500  with  higher 
waistline.  $5  retail.  Sizes  24-36.  Con¬ 
cealed  boning  for  extra  abdominal  sup¬ 
port. 

14570 — Persuede  Princess  Girdle.  Con- 


fORW  INVITES  Yon 


Maiden  Form's  master-designer  presents  another  master-stroke  in  his  ever-zealous  campaign  of  "fitting 
figures  to  the  mode."  In  "Allo-Ette"  you  will  find  a  design  superbly  fitted  to  1941  fashion  needs  of  one  of 
the  largest  groups  of  your  customers.  "Allo-Ette"  was  created  for  those  women  whose  bosoms  are  slightly 
larger  than  "average,"  but  not  large  enough  to  need  "Alio,"  Maiden  Form’s  special  style  for  heavy-busted 
figures.  You'll  like  ‘'Allo-Ette”  equally  well  in  bandeaux,  or  with  2"  band,  or  in  *"Once-Overs."  "Allo-Ette” 
also  makes  her  bow  in  an  exciting  and  sensational  new  fabric  development . . .  exclusit’e  with  Maiden  Form 


MARQUISETTE  made  of  Du  Pont  NYLON 


a  fabric  of  sheer  loveliness  with  all  the  wearing  qualities  for  which  Nylon  has  become  well  known.  A  uoi'en 
material  as  light  and  dainty  as  the  finest  net,  it  will  not  run,  it  dries  easily  and  requires  no  ironing. 
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Step-In  style  2409  Junior  model.  This 
is  a  slip-on  type  16"  in  length  made  with 
Nude  Lastex  Satin  and  Leno  Web.  It  has 
a  2"  collar  at  the  top  and  a  1"  collar 
around  the  bottom  which  keeps  it  firmly 
in  place.  Price  $24. 


ing.  \'ery  fine  batiste  front,  lined  and 
boned,  as  well  as  back.  The  sides  and 
groin  of  heavy  power  net  lastex,  cleverly 
cut  over  the  thigh  to  give  groin  fashion¬ 
ing.  Average  to  full  figure  type. 

3496 — 16"  girdle  made  of  lustercale  and 
batiste.  Lastex  sides  as  well  as  V  gores 
in  the  lower  front  and  back.  Lightly 
boned.  Fagoted  front.  Semi-stepin,  talon 
closing.  Slender  average  figure  type. 

3495 — 18"  girdle,  semi-stepin,  talon 
closing.  Made  of  a  very  fine  quality  fig¬ 
ured  batiste  front  and  back,  lined.  Four 
sections  of  honeycombed  Darleen  side 
sections,  as  well  as  V  gore  in  lower  front 
and  top  of  back.  Well  boned.  Medium 
to  heavy  figure  type. 


structed  for  hip,  thigh  and  diaphragm 
control.  9-inch  slide-fastener  for  easy 
donning.  Shoulder  straps  hold  diaphragm 
section  in  place.  Sizes  24  to  36.  $5. 

15540 — Persuede  All-in-one.  Made  with 
all-over  lace  bra,  net  lined  with  special 
uplift  features.  Fine  rayon  satin  panel 
provides  abdominal  support,  and  three- 
piece  back  construction  controls  derriere. 
7}4-inch  slide-fastener  opening.  This  was 
designed  for  the  average  figure  with  15- 
inch  skirt  line.  Style  No.  13540  has  13- 
inch  skirt  line  and  16540  has  16-inch  skirt 
line  in  same  construction  for  short  and 
tall  figures  respectively.  Sizes  32-44.  $7.50 
each. 

Bon  Ton-Roth  Creations 

6458 —  Onesette  with  rayon  and  cotton 
satin  front,  boned.  Four  sections  of  Dar- 
leen  sides  as  well  as  V  gore  in  lower 
front.  Satin  lastex  over  the  hip  as  well 
as  in  center  back,  stretching  up  and  down. 
Part  talon,  hook  and  eye  closing,  step-in. 
Lace  uplift  bust.  Average  figure  type. 

6449 — Onesette  made  of  heavy  power 
net  lastex  sides  and  over  the  thigh, 
cleverly  cut  to  give  groin  fashioning,  as 
well  as  an  insert  over  the  diaphragm  and 
at  the  center  bust  to  promote  freedom 
of  action.  Fine  quality  batiste  at  center 
front,  lined  and  boned,  also  in  back.  Lace 
bust  reinforced  under  bust.  Stepin,  part 
talon  and  hook  and  eye  closing.  For  aver¬ 
age  medium  to  full  figure  type. 

6459 —  Onesette  made  of  a  very  fine 
(|uality  printed  rayon  satin  front  and  back. 
I^ste.x  sides.  Stepin,  part  talon  and  hook 
and  eye  closing.  Lace  bust.  Lightly  Ix)ned 
in  front.  For  junior  figure  type. 

3492 — 16"  semi-stepin  girdle,  talon  clos¬ 


Kops  Brothers 


543 — .A  new  adjustable  waist  garment 
which  begins  behind  the  central  hip  por¬ 
tion,  pulling  away  from  the  diaphragm 
and  allowing  expansion  at  back  to  take 
care  of  flesh.  In  this  series  there  is  an 
adjustable  waist  for  the  heavy  figure, 
16J/6"  long,  worn  1"  above  the  waist  with 
a  heavy  bi:)ned  separate  inner  panel  with 
a  trolley  garter.  Generously  plushed 
across  back  and  down  the  hook  side. 

331 — In  the  adjustable  waist  group 
there  are  junior  garments  which  hereto¬ 
fore  were  known  as  the  Whims.  Whimsy 
and  Whimset  numliers  now  with  this  new 
feature. 

385 — With  average  and  short  Talon 
closing  girdles  are  new  Nemos  without 
adjustable  waist  but  with  an  improved 
si'lit  seam  and  ornamental  stitching.  .A 
new  figured  batiste  is  being  used. 

Play,  Spice  and  Spicy  are  new  front 
knitted  Sensations.  Slightly  boned  waist¬ 
lines  with  front  panel  of  rayon  satin, 
hnixing  in  individual  bo.xes;  adds  addi¬ 
tional  support  and  flatness  of  front  for 
junior  figures.  Panties  included  with  de¬ 
tachable  garters  and  a  narrow  band  of 
elastic  arouinl  bottom  of  crotch  edee  for 
placement. 

Royal  is  a  net  girdle  of  all  power  net 
having  a  double  front  and  back  panel 
feature.  It  is  a  12"  in  the  hand  and 


I.  Newman  8c  Sons,  Inc. 


Feature  a  detachable  bra — a  separating 
Talon  placed  at  a  strategic  point  cross 
wise  at  the  centre  back  permits  inter¬ 
changing  of  brassieres.  Batiste.  $66  per 
dozen. 

Corset  style  4219  designed  for  the 
pendulous  abdomen.  Material  nude  pique 
in  16"  length ;  also  available  in  a  14" 
length  (Style  4217).  Price  $42  per  dozen. 

“Glider  Cloth’’  is  being  introduced  in 
a  series  of  12  garments.  It  resembles 
aeroplane  fabric  and  has  equal  strength 
in  addition  to  being  light  weight.  Every 
figure  type  is  covered;  the  lengths  vary¬ 
ing  from  14"  to  16"  and  include  Step-In 
Girdles  and  .\ll-In-()nes.  Price  $36  per 
dozen. 

Style  2480 — .An  unboned  foundation 
made  of  Milanese  combined  with  Leno 
elastic  side  panels.  Typical  Junior  gar¬ 
ment  price  $24  per  dozen. 


Bon  Ton-Rofh  Creations 
Onesette  of  batiste  and 
heavy  power  net  lastex. 


Vogue  Foundations 
KnO'Belt  with  semi- 
detachable  lace  bra. 


I.  Newman  &  Sons 
A  new  high  fashion  garment. 
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stretches  to  uii  easily  16"  on  the  figure 
and  worn  at  the  normal  waistline. 

No.  4  Nylette — A  Sensation  step-in  of 
nylon  with  no  opening.  A  waistline 
girdle,  15"  long  on  the  body.  Satin  elastic 
front  panels,  all  seams  fagoted,  no  bones. 
No.  5  Xylette  is  to  be  worn  two  inches 
above  the  waistline  with  a  skirt  that 
stretches  to  approximately  15"  on  the 
body.  Power  net  gore  in  front. 

41-350 — Xew  combination  by  this 
“stout”  house  made  of  fine  coutil  with 
knitted  elastic  side  sections  with  a  full 
rounded  rayon  bust  with  a  rayon  applique 
over  the  front  panel.  This  number  to 
retail  at  $3.50  is  a  requested  number. 

Stout  .Average  47 — .As  above  but  with 
a  built-up  shoulder  with  material  top.  It 
is  a  W'onderlift  model  style  to  retail  at 
$5.  Style  Stout  75  is  a  basic  garment  to 
retail  at  $7.50  with  underarm  sections 
and  a  divided  moderately  uplifting  bust 
of  lace  and  lace  applique  diaphragm. 
Four  sections  of  elastic  with  fabric  sec¬ 
tion  over  the  fullest  part  of  the  hips. 
Broad  shoulder  straps.  Style  Stout  heavy 
75  is  of  the  same  fabrics  but  is  designed 
for  the  short,  slender  hii)ped,  full  busted 
figure.  Style  Stout  Short  75  is  for  the 
short  figure  of  average  proportions. 

73-500 — .A  brocaded  batiste  topped  with 
lace  is  an  inner  l)elt  number.  long 

with  a  new  diagonal  bandlet.  1"  wide 
elastic  shoulder  strap  with  a  ribbon  fork 
and  trolley  garter  from  inner  belt  to 
outer  garment.  .As  a  request,  there  is  a 
Wonderlift  Style  96-729  which  has  a 
built-up  shoulder  with  bust  line  which  is 
half  cloth  and  half  lace. 

The  ncwe.st  in  this  line  is  an  .Anglepull 
Power  Xet  which  shows  the  diagonal  knit 
outlined  by  putting  a  blue  thread  to  trace 
the  line  of  its  knit.  .Actually  knit  on  the 
bias  its  stretch  remains  a  natural  one. 


Kops  Brothers 
A  girdle  with  the  new 
adjustable  waist. 


.A  carry-over  success  of  last  season  with 
improvements ;  this  time  w  ith  the  color 
thread  to  help  in  its  selling  points  for 
demonstration.  Some  of  these  garments 
have  the  adjustable  waist  feature,  par¬ 
ticularly  Style  Fawn.  Retail  $7.50. 

Benjamin  &  Johnes 

5472 — Fancy  batiste  corsette  for  tall 
figure,  divided  lace  uplift  bust,  firm  lastec 
side  panels,  talon  fastener.  This  garment 
made  in  short  length  and  medium  length. 
Boned  front  and  back. 

4443 — Rayon  satin  lastec.  long  leg  panty 
girdle,  vertical  stretch  front  and  back, 
flexible  open  work  side  panels,  removable 
hose  supporters. 

5169 — Fancy  batiste  corsette  for  Junior 
figure,  lace  and  batiste  uplift  brassiere, 
lastec  side  panels,  low  back,  boned  front, 
side  talon  fastener. 

5907 — Satin  lastec  corsette  with  lace 
uplift  brassiere,  vertical  stretch  front  and 
back,  open  work  side  panels,  talon 
fastener. 

4502 — Brocade  semi-step-in,  firm  lastec 
side  panels,  boned  in  front  for  average 
figure  with  control  feature  in  hip. 

4629 — Semi-step-in  made  of  nylon,  also 
nylon  elastic  side  panels  for  junior  fig¬ 
ure,  vertical  stretch  front  and  back,  side 
talon  fastener. 

Kabo  Corset  Company 

01762 — Completely  tioneless  garment 
with  porous  elastic  sides,  and  satin  elastic 
up  and  down  stretch  front  and  back  panels. 
Uplift  bust  sections  of  lace,  talon  closing 
Sizes  32  to  40.  .A  $5  seller. 

01933 — .A  satin  garment,  without  any 
lx)ning.  Sizes  32  to  40.  Talon  closing. 


Pantie  girdle  with  long 
leg,  openwork  panels. 


Lace  and  satin  bust  sections.  .A  $10  seller. 

03656 — Boneless  brasselette,  with  lace 
uplift  bust  sections.  Elastic  satin  sides 
and  back  and  satin  front.  15"  skirt.  Sizes 
32  to  38.  -A  $5  seller. 

7042  (girdle)  —  0669  (bra)  —  14" 
moderately  Iwned  girdle  with  talon  clos¬ 
ing  of  satin  lastex  and  satin,  front  panel 
being  decoratively  stitched.  $3.50  seller. 
Sizes  25  to  34.  The  brassiere  in  all  lace, 
back  hook,  sizes  32  to  36.  .A  $1  seller. 

Couf<-Lcltc — This  is  one  of  eight  sets, 
ranging  in  price  from  the  lowest  of  $5 
for  the  complete  set  of  girdle  and  bra  to 
$12.50  for  girtlle  and  bra  with  nylon 
elastic.  The  girdles  are  moderately  boned 
and  come  in  different  lengths,  ranging 
from  16  to  18  inches,  depending  npon 
the  style.  The  feature  of  this  set  is  the 
way  in  which  the  girdle  and  bra  can  1)e 
hooked  together  after  each  has  been  put 
on  the  body  separately.  There  are  six 
different  adjustments  into  which  four 
hooks  on  the  girdle  can  he  slipped,  thus 
holding  bra  and  girdle  together. 

Hi- Jinx — There  are  four  t)f  these 
girdles,  two  with  I.eno  elastic  sides  and 
two  with  Xylon  ela.stic.  The  Hi-Jinx  has 
a  boned  material  front  panel,  with  satin 
ui>  and  dijwn  stretch  elastic  hack  and  frotit 
side  sections.  Size  range  26  to  34.  Sells 
for  $5  to  $10.  'I'hey  come  in  15  and  18 
inch  lengths  for  the  tall  and  for  the 
short  woman. 

Universal  Brassiere  &  Justrite 
Corset  Co. 

6530 — Ktiitted  with  Xylon — a  firm 
quality  2-way  stretch  girdle  with  triangu¬ 
lar  satin  lastex  section  in  front  for  extra 
ttimmy  support.  Small-Medium-Large. 
$1 1  a  dozen. 

(Continued  on  /'age  66) 


Kabo  Corset  Co. 

Many  paneled  satin,  embroidered. 
Lace  and  satin  bra. 
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3.  Young  customers  fly  Into  the  light  little  step- 
in  garments  that  feature  a  short  Talon  slide  fast¬ 
ener  at  the  waistline ...  And  don’t  forget!  They  re 
being  promoted  all  over  the  place. 


2.  Women  abhor  pull-’n’-tug . . .  adore  the  w-i-d-e  opening 
a  good  long  Talon  fastener  gives  a  corset!  It  makes  any 
foundation  easier  to  get  into  —  saves  wear  and  tear,  too! 
N.B.  Full-page  ads  featuring  the  long  Talon  fastener  will 
appear  in  Good  Housekeeping,  Vogue,  Harper’s  Bazaar. 
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1.  Make  a  little  check-up!  Note  that  the  majority  of  new  corsets 
shown  feature  the  ease  and  convenience  of  the  Talon  slide  fastener. 
And  in  two  marvelous  ways;  Long  Talon  fasteners  for  heavier 
'Vontrof’  garments.  Short  Talon  fasteners  in  the  brief  all-stretch 
numbers  that  never  before  knew  the  comfort  of  any  opening. 


the  dependable 
slide  fastener 


4.  Relax  and  enjoy  yourself!  Because  after  you  specify  the 
Talon  fastener  on  every  possible  order — you  know  you’ve  got 
the  corsets  with  the  slide  fastener  every  woman  wants  .  .  .  The 
slide  fastener  that  cant  slip  open  .  .  .  That’s  stitched  in  so  that 
it  can’t  come  out!  Looks  like  you’re  well  on  your  way  to  a 
record-breaking  year! 


MADE  BY  TALON,  INC 
MEADVILLE,  PA. 


1 
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— Corset  Market  Previewed 

(Continued  from  page  63) 


7696 — Lino  Nylon  girdle — 14”  long 
made  with  front  panel  of  delustered  satin 
— back  panel  of  satin  lastex — up  and  down 
stretch — two  V-bones  in  front  to  prevent 
rolling.  Sizes  25  to  30.  $14.25  per  dozen. 

7751N — Lace  lastex  girdle  with  front 
and  back  panels  of  cotton  back  rayon- 
satin.  Small-Medium-Large.  $8.50  a 
dozen. 

7751N/46 — Same  as  above  in  a  panty 
model — $8.50  a  dozen. 

7694 — Lace  lastex  girdle  with  front  and 
back  panels  of  satin  lastex — stretching  up 
and  down — has  a  2  inch  band  of  non-roll 
elastic  at  sides  of  waist — garment  is  14" 
long.  Small-Medium-Large.  $15  a  dozen. 

7694/46 — Panty  to  match  above  with 
removable  garters.  $15  a  dozen. 

8599 —  Lace  lastex  all-in-one  with  front 
and  back  sections  of  delustered  satin — has 
back  gore  of  lace  lastex  with  petite  uplift 
lace  bra — sizes  32  to  38.  $15  per  dozen. 

8600 —  Lightweight  power  lino ;  all-in- 
one — made  with  rayon  satin  panels  back 
and  front  with  elastic  gore  at  top  back. 
Uplift  lace  bra.  Sizes  32  to  38.  Price, 
$15  a  dozen. 

Dorothy  Bickum 

Girdles 

5128 — 15-inch  novelty  rayon  satin — 
Lino  lastex  side.s — Talon  on  hip. 

6183 — 16-inch  high  count  brocaded 
satin — double  rayon  power  net — Talon 
closing. 

5195 — 15-iiich  all  rayon  pf)wer  net 
.stepin. 

5117 — 15-inch  Skinners  raj'on  satin  ma¬ 
terial — 4  sections  of  elastic  in  apf)earance 
like  French  hand  loomed — but  with  Lino- 
like  characteristics. 

6167 — 16-inch  rayon  cotton  brocade — 
elastic  in  appearance — Talon  closing. 

Panty 

049 — 16-inch  rayon  satin  elastic — with 
rayon  power  net  sides — jersey  crotch — 
Talon  closing. 

The  Rite  Form  Corset  Co. 

5/144 — Fine  brocaded  batiste,  with 
fashioned  lace  bust,  underlined  with  soft 
muslin,  and  extra  long  hip  line.  Grosgrain 
ribbon  shoulder  strap,  medium  boned,  also 
firm  abdominal  and  diai)hragm  control 
pad.  Hooked  at  the  side.  Sizes  34  to  48. 

8/52 — T.ong  and  short  length  brocaded 
batiste  with  all  lace  bust,  underlined  with 
soft  muslin.  Extra  long  supporting  inner- 
belt  that  supports  and  controls  abdominal 
muscles.  This  belt  has  a  new  feature. 
The  lower  front  has  an  overlapping  ply  of 
fabric  and  elastic  to  give  extra  needed 
control.  Tbe  garment  has  a  well  boned 
back  and  two  side  sections  of  surgical 
knitted  elastic.  Hooked  at  side.  Sizes  36 
to  56. 

10/116 — Novelty  brocaded  batiste  with 
a  fashioned  rounded  youthful  uplift  lace 


The  Rite  Form  Corset  Co. 

Featuring  the  longer, 
straighter  hip  line. 

bust.  Front  panel  of  batiste  is  appliiiucd 
on  to  lace  bust  section.  The  garment  has 
two  wide  sections  of  Rite-Tex  power  net 
elastic.  Talon  at  sides  to  waistline,  with 
hooks  and  eyes  above.  Lightly  boned  pad 
front  and  back.  Long  straight  hip  line. 
Sizes  34  to  46. 

10/168 — Long  waist  model  of  light 
weight  plain  liatiste  with  built  up  fashioned 
lace  bust.  Has  four  sections  of  surgical 
novelty  knit  firm  webbing.  Lightly  boned 
over  diaphra.gm  and  back.  Sizes  36  to  50. 

451 — Hooked  front.  Solid  material, 
built  up  top  corselette.  Extra  well  boned. 
Has  a  long  innerbelt  that  laces  in  the 
center  front,  that  is  also  heavily  boned, 
of  firm  coutil,  with  elastic  section.  Sizes 
36  to  56. 

10/.307 — 17-inch  talon  corset  of  light 
weight  fine  brocaded  batiste,  and  four 
large  sections  of  Rite-Tex  power  net. 
Nipped  at  the  waistline,  with  long  straight 
hip  line.  .Sizes  27  to  36. 

Standard  Corset  Company 

1562 — Foundation  with  twin-panel  elas¬ 
tic  sides,  reinforcing  section  of  body  mate¬ 
rial  super-imposed  over  middle  of  front 
elastic  fianel.  providing  ab<lominal  control. 
Brocaded  batiste,  lace  bust,  and  well 
bf>ned. 

1542 — Foundation  with  featured  inner 
abdominal  supjKirt,  detached  at  bottom  to 
I'ermit  cupped  uplift,  providing  results 
of  innerbelt  without  its  cumbersomeness. 
Material  bust,  well  boned,  for  average 
stout  figure. 

1520 — Innerbelt  foundation  extremely 
long  (17"  skirt).  Brocaded  batiste  body 
cloth.  Built  up  shoulder  and  adjustable 
(12")  uplift  innerbelt.  Heavily  boned. 


672 — Girdle  of  the  most  substantial 
construction  for  heavier  figure.  Body 
cloth  of  novelty  weave,  fully  lined,  heavily 
boned.  Talon  side  fastening.  Knit  elastic 
side  panels. 

665 — Girdle  with  wide  side  section  of 
super  controlling  Leno.  Spiral  boning 
giving  full  flexibility.  Body  of  plain  mer¬ 
cerized  broadcloth.  Talon  side  fastening. 
Measures  1)4"  above  and  16"  below  waist. 

668 — Girdle  of  heavy  satin  front  and 
back  panels.  Wide  side  section  of  light 
weight  highly  efficient  Leno.  Lace  in¬ 
sert  fagoted  at  front.  Spiral  boning. 
Measures  2"  above  and  15"  below'  waist. 

The  H.  W.  Gossard  Co. 

3626 — MisSimplicity  —  Figured  batiste 
and  firm  Leno  elastic ;  fabric  back  and 
bust  of  lace  and  batiste.  In  the  complete 
range  of  figure  types — slide  fastener  and 
adjustable  shoulder  straps.  Retail  $5. 

3703— Combination — Plain  batiste  and 
Leno  elastic.  Fabric  back,  boning  in  the 
front;  bust  of  lace.  .Slide  fastener.  Re¬ 
tail  $5. 

563 — Stepin — Hi-Top  garment  of  Frost- 
Voile  and  Gala-Net  elastic.  The  girdle 
has  a  high  top  w'hich  flares  out  for  com¬ 
fort.  Back  fabric,  boning  in  the  front, 
a  slide  fastener. 

705 — Frost-Voile  and  cotton  net;  rayon 
stitched  trim  around  the  top  and  an  elastic 
gore  down  front;  uplift  support. 

Poirette,  Inc. 

.\1262 — Biaband  all-in-one  in  plain  or 
figured  batiste.  Satin  front  and  back  for 
the  average  and  full  figure.  Some  models 
with  ilouble  ])ower  net.  Some  of  figured 
and  brocaded  satin  brocade. 

.A  1268 — .All-in-one  of  silk  crepe  in 
stripe.  Fagoted  seams  and  power  net 
sides.  .Also  comes  in  satin  brocade. 

.A  1271 — Crepe  stripe  with  net  top.  -Also 
in  fine  silk  figured  batiste,  fagoted.  V 
effect  front  effect.  .Also  comes  in  plain 
batiste  with  elastic  sides  with  lace  bust 
and  sides. 

B 171 5  Heavier  type  garment  of  rayon 
brocade  with  elastic  insets,  lace  bra.  .A 
Biaband  construction. 

C174.I — For  the  fuller  figure  with  more 
elastic  and  comes  in  diflferent  qualities  and 
materials  at  4  dififerent  prices.  Has  Bia- 
I'.aiid  feature. 

.A  1575 — Girdle  of  Robbinette  elastic 
with  four  insets  of  elastic.  Up  and  down 
stretch  Biaband. 

A 1576 — Robinette  elastic  girdle  with 
Biaband  feature.  Figured  batiste,  rayon 
hack  and  front. 

B1577 — Nylon  girdle  with  Biaband. 
Insets  of  rayon  satin  brocade;  solid  back. 
.Same  model  with  double  power  net. 

.A1275 — .A  new  swirl  effect  all-in-one 
with  diaphragm  pull;  rayon  satin  up  and 
down  front  and  back.  Robbinette  elastic 
sides.  Lace  top,  fagoted. 
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Don’t  Whisper  Washability! 

By  Pearl  Berry 


ONE  of  tlie  finest  aids  we  have 
in  selling  the  corset  ward¬ 
robe  is  to  talk  about  the 
care  of  corsets.  I'o  ‘‘Buy  Two- 
Wear  One— Wash  One”  is  a  good 
phrase  to  use  all  the  way  from 
newspaper  copy  to  fitting  room. 

By  obser\  ation  we  Uk)  often  have 
found  that  talk  of  washing  corsets 
is  left  entirely  to  the  fitting  room. 
If  the  customer’s  own  garment  is 
obviously  a  neglected  one,  the 
salesperson  is  apt  to  feel  it  might 
be  a  too  pointed  topic  for  her  to 
approach,  lint  if  salespeople  when 
showing  garments  before  entering 
the  fitting  room  would  mention 
washability  of  various  corset  fab¬ 
rics,  then  in  the  fitting  room  con¬ 
tinued  conversation  on  the  subject 
would  follow  naturally  as  an  added 
point  of  interest  in  the  new'  gar¬ 
ment. 


I'o  warn  customers  not  to  use 
an  iron  on  elastic  portions  and 
only  a  warm  iron  on  silks  and 
rayons  is  an  easy  introduction  to 
the  discussion  of  washing  with  a 
follow  up  on  to  the  logic  of  own¬ 
ing  more  than  one  garment.  Sales¬ 
people  should  emphasize  that  gar¬ 
ments  must  have  “time  out”  for 
washing  if  they  are  to  be  kept  as 
clean  and  fresh  feeling  as  other 
intimate  wearing  apparel.  Also 
elastics  wear  better  if  they  are  given 
rest  periods  in  which  to  resume  re¬ 
siliency. 

Nylon  and  Rayon 

^Ve  hear  that  some  manufactur¬ 
ers  intend  to  promote  their  nylon 
foundation  garments  partly  on 
their  quick  drying  qualities.  W’e 
know'  nurses  who  buy  white  rayon 
stockings  because  they  retain  white¬ 


ness  through  many  washings.  Why 
could  not  white  foundations  be 
promoted  as  an  extra  garment  by 
mentioning  how  easily  they  may  be 
kept  white  and  lovely  for  special 
wear? 

Splendid  cooperation  may  be  had 
from  soap  concerns  which  have 
spent  much  money  and  time  in 
their  laboratories  studying  the  best 
methods  of  washing  different  fab¬ 
rics,  how  they  should  be  dried  and 
whether  and  how'  they  should  be 
ironed.  Some  have  traveling  rep¬ 
resentatives  who  demonstrate  in 
corset  departments  to  salespeople 
as  well  as  customers  how  care  can 
be  an  econoir.ic  factor  in  apparel 
budgets.  These  demonstrators 
recommend  laundering  methods 
w'hich  are  simple  and  women  can 
easily  follow'  them  in  their  own 
(Continued  on  page  69) 


How  to  Wash  a  Foundation  Garment 


An  Industry  Program  to  Increase 
Sales  of  Foundation  Garments 


The  broad  objective  of  the 
program  of  the  Foundation 
Garment  Institute  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  Inc.,  is  to  increase  sales  of 
foundation  garments  of  all  types— 
girdles,  brassieres,  all-in-ones,  etc.— 
irrespective  of  brand  name.  Some 
of  the  program’s  correlative  objec¬ 
tives  are:  To  secure  for  foundation 
garments  their  rightful  place  as  the 
basic  items  in  the  feminine  ward¬ 
robe;  to  promote  the  foundation- 
garment-wardrobe  theme— at  least 
two  identical  garments  for  every¬ 
day  wear  and  special  garments  for 
formal  and  sportswear;  to  show 
how  properly  fitted  foundation  gar¬ 
ments  make  for  smartness  and  good 
grooming;  to  promote  the  idea  that 
beauty  is  a  matter  of  proportion, 
that  large  women  can  have  attrac¬ 
tive  figures  through  correct  figure 
control. 

Foundation  garments  are  basic 
articles  of  women’s  apparel. 
Women  the  country  over  are  con¬ 
stantly  becoming  more  “figure-con¬ 
scious”.  Corset  departments  are  the 
most  profitable  in  retail  stores, 
making  a  net  of  10.2  p>er  cent  as 
compared  with  a  total  store  profit 
of  1.6  per  cent  (1939  figures). 
Foundation  garment  manufacturers 
have  notably  kept  abreast  of  fash¬ 
ion  and  functional  trends  in  adapt¬ 
ing  their  products  to  customers’  re¬ 
quirements— and  are  probably  the 
most  promotion-minded  in  the  ap¬ 
parel  field,  accounting  for  about  a 
third  of  all  national  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  for  all  wearing  apparel, 
which  classification  includes  both 
men’s  and  women’s  clothing. 

Yet  in  spite  of  these  and  other 
favorable  marketing  factors,  per 
capita  consumption  of  foundation 
garments  has  been  static  or  slightly 
on  the  wane  for  25  years.  Although 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  popu¬ 
lation  of  roughly  25  per  cent  since 
1915,  the  industry’s  present  annual 
wholesale  volume  of  slightly  less 
than  $85,000,000  is  about  the  same 
as  it  was  25  years  ago. 

That  is  the  picture  of  the  indus¬ 
try  problem  as  it  appeared  early  in 
1940,  when,  through  the  efforts  of 
several  leading  manufacturers,  a 


The  Foundation  Garment 
Institute  of  America,  Inc. 
was  organized  in  September, 
1940.  After  several  weeks 
of  consumer  and  trade  re¬ 
search,  its  educational  and 
promotional  program  is  now 
under  way  and  gaining 
momentum.  To  give  mem¬ 
ber  stores  the  facts  on  why 
the  Institute  was  formed, 
whom  it  represents,  tvhat  it 
aims  to  do  and  how  the 
campaign  operates.  The 
Bulletin  asked  the  Insti¬ 
tute  to  state  its  case  in  the 
accompanying  article. 


Committee  on  Industry  Promotion 
was  elected  to  explore  the  question 
of  cooperative  all-industry  promo¬ 
tion  effort. 

The  Committee’s  survey  showed 
that  increased  sales  were  not  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  internal  competition  among 
brands,  but  of  constructively  devel¬ 
oping  the  market  as  a  whole.  Pre¬ 
liminary  research  indicated  a  lack 
of  public  corset-consciousness— a 
universal  need  for  basic  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  significance  and  func¬ 
tion  of  foundation  garments  by 
both  consumers  and  sellers.  Based 
on  its  survey,  the  Committee  rec¬ 
ommended  a  sound,  truthful,  con¬ 
sistent  campaign  of  education  for 
both  consumers  and  retailers,  link¬ 
ed  with  an  intelligent  and  prac¬ 
tical  program  to  promote  merchan¬ 
dising  efficiency  by  the  trade. 

The  Institute’s  promotion  activi¬ 
ties  divide  roughly  into  two  main 
categories  —  consumer  education, 
and  merchandising: 

Consumer  education  includes 
making  available  to  selected  con¬ 
sumer  media— newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines.  radio  stations,  etc.— basic  in¬ 
formation  on  foundation  garments 
from  the  standpoints  of  appear¬ 
ance,  posture,  health,  budget,  style, 
etc.  General  reference  material  is 
furnished  to  educational  and  con¬ 
sumer  groups,  schools  and  colleges, 
etc. 


Merchandising  includes  the  spon¬ 
sorship  of  sales  promotion  and 
sales  training  efforts.  Because  cor¬ 
rect  basic  information  on  founda¬ 
tion  garments  is  needed  by  sales¬ 
people  as  well  as  by  consumers, 
most  of  the  information  and  sales 
suggestions  for  retailers  are  based 
on  the  consumer  material.  This 
coordinates  the  merchandising 
work  with  the  educational  cam¬ 
paign. 

Although  much  preliminary  fact¬ 
finding  was  required  before  start¬ 
ing  on  the  publicity  and  merchan¬ 
dising  work,  it  is  estimated  that 
about  10,000,000  women,  or  ap¬ 
proximately  one  out  of  every  four 
women  in  the  United  States,  have 
already  read  at  least  one  of  the  in¬ 
formative  articles  and  feature  stor¬ 
ies  on  foundation  garments  that 
have  appeared  in  more  than  3,000 
newspapers  since  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign. 

.All  of  the  educational  material 
is  based  on  studies  of  consumer 
habits  of  purchase  and  use,  and  on 
shopping  and  mail  investigations 
among  retailers  and  manufacturers. 
One  Institute  survey,  for  example, 
sought  to  answer  the  tpiestion, 
“\Vhat  are  the  most  common  mis¬ 
takes  women  make  in  the  purchase 
and  care  of  foundation  garments?” 

The  investigation  disclosed  that 
“buying  too  casually— not  having 
garments  fitted  to  get  proper  figure 
control  with  comfort,”  is  the  most 
common  buying  (and  selling) 
fault. 

The  second  most  prevalent  mis¬ 
take  is  “buying  for  replacement 
rather  than  to  build  up  a  founda¬ 
tion  garment  wardrobe”,  and  the 
third  is  “purchase  of  foundation 
garments  for  reasons  other  than 
function— price,  promotions,  eye 
appeal  of  merchandise  on  the 
counter— rather  than  for  improved 
appearance  and  figure  control.  Neg¬ 
lect  of  minor  damage  and  wrong 
methods  of  laundering  was  men¬ 
tioned  by  nearly  all  of  those  ques¬ 
tioned  as  a  serious  fault  in  garment 
care. 

The  merchandising  phases  of 
the  Institute  program  are  based  on 
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ihc  soiling  themes  developed  in 
the  consumer  material.  Reprints  ol 
selected  articles  are  being  distri¬ 
buted  to  retailers  for  study  by  their 
salespeople. 

“For  sales  training  purposes,”  an 
Institute  report  on  the  subject 
stated,  “the  value  of  these  reprints 
cannot  be  overestimated.  Too 
often,  sales  training  material  is  un¬ 
related  to  practical  selling,  i.e.  to 
the  actual  conversations  that  occur 
between  the  salespeople  and  con- 
sinners  at  the  point  ot  sale.  By  fur¬ 


nishing  reprints  of  this  consumer 
educational  publicity  to  buyers  and 
clerks,  their  approach  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers  will  be  along  the  same  lines 
as  the  basic  themes  of  the  campaign 
— w'ill  echo  the  publicity  program’s 
sales  arguments,  so  to  speak,  to  the 
end  that  they  may  sell  more  gar¬ 
ments,  and  sell  them  more  intelli¬ 
gently”. 

The  plan  of  distributing  reprints 
of  consumer  material  among  retail¬ 
ers  has  been  outlined  to  many  re¬ 
tail  corset  buyers  and  merchandise 
managers. 


■’  ri  'RENDS  in  the  retailing  of  foundation  garments  that 
*  gained  momentum  in  1940  and  should  develop  further 
during  1941  are  listed  by  the  Foundation  Garment  Institute, 
based  on  a  canvass  of  manufacturers  and  retailers,  as  follows: 

1.  Increased  “inter-selling’  of  foundation  garments  and 
other  apparel.  Scores  of  leading  stores  are  moving  corset 
departments  next  to  dress  departments  and  establishing 
systems  to  stimulate  and  give  credit  to  ready-to-wear  sales¬ 
people  who  influence  corset  sales.  Many  stores  are  promoting 
corset-costume  coordination  in  newspaper  advertising  and 
window  displays. 

2.  Selling  two  garments  instead  of  one,  at  one  fitting. 
Every  woman  needs  a  foundation  garment  wardrobe— a  mini¬ 
mum  of  two  identical  garments  for  everyday  wear  and  special 
garments  for  formal  and  sportswear— and  the  customer  can 
save  time  and  trouble  in  fitting  if  she  buys  at  least  two  of  a 
kind  at  one  time. 

3.  Careful  fitting  of  all  foundation  garments— even 
those  bought  “over-the-counter.”  One  leading  retailer  does 
a  $100,000  annual  basement  business  in  foundation  garments, 
no  garment  being  sold  without  a  fitting. 

4.  Special  sections  in  corset  departments  for  junior-type 
cMj/owers— staffed  with  junior-type  salespeople  and  fitters. 
This  same  idea  is  being  adapted  by  several  stores  for  outsize- 
type  customers. 

5.  More  basic  education  and  training  of  salespeople  in 
sales  and  fitting  technique.  Salespeople  get  plenty  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  construction  and  merchandising  points  of 
specific  garments.  They  need  additional  information  on 
figure  types  and  problems,  the  relation  of  foundation  gar¬ 
ments  to  appearance,  health,  comfort,  and  style,  and  more 
training  in  how  to  apply  such  knowledge  in  dealing  with 
the  requirements  of  the  customer. 

6.  Advertising  and  display  of  foundation  garments  in 
fair  proportion  to  their  profit-making  and  customer-building 
possibilities— instead  of  merely  in  their  proportion  to  total 
store  volume.  There  is  increasing  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  a  satisfied  corset  customer  is  a  most  enthusiastic  good¬ 
will  builder  for  the  entire  store. 


Don’t  Whisper  Washability! 

(^Continued  from  page  67) 

homes.  Demonstrators,  in  fact,  go 
to  infinite  pains  to  emphasize  how 
simply  women  can  keep  their 
foundation  garments  as  sweet  and 
fresh  looking  as  the  handkerchiefs 
they  so  proudly  exhibit. 

With  foundation  garments  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  fashioned 
to  be  in  keeping  with  the  dainti¬ 
ness  of  silk  undies  each  season,  it 
seems  quite  probable  that  sugges¬ 
tions  of  proper  care  could  now  fall 
upon  fertile  ground.  Intricacies 
such  as  bits  of  embroidery,  lace  of 
bras  continued  on  the  body  of  gar¬ 
ments  in  applique  curlicues,  edg¬ 
ings  of  net  or  a  slight  touch  of  con¬ 
trasting  color  in  w'eave  or  trim  are 
some  of  the  efforts  corset  designers 
are  putting  into  garments  to  create 
a  lingerie  touch. 

Teaching  the  Youngsters 

It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that 
in  the  selling  of  junior  garments 
washing  instructions  should  be  a 
definite  part  of  each  transaction. 
Their  little  garments,  so  often 
wholly  constructed  of  elastic, 
should  not  be  ironed.  Many  of 
such  garments  appear  to  shrink 
upon  washing  but  the  fact  is  that 
they  have  contracted  in  a  natural 
way  and  as  soon  as  they  are  put  on 
the  body  they  will  resume  original 
proportions. 

Juniors  should  be  told  not  to 
wring  or  twist  garments  but  roll 
them  in  a  towel.  The  pliableness 
of  a  boneless  garment  is  apt  to 
prompt  abuse  if  laundering  is  done 
in  a  hurry.  If  there  are  hook  and 
eye  sections  or  closings  of  slide 
fasteners  warning  should  be  given 
not  to  use  an  iron  on  them.  Tell 
them  they  should  not  use  harsh 
soaps  or  hot  water  nor  harshly 
scrub  any  part  of  garments.  Stains 
and  soil  can  safely  be  rubbed  with 
a  soft  cloth  or  brush.  All  this  can 
be  said  casually  without  undue 
lengthy  preaching. 

AVhile  it  is  a  recognized  thing 
that  the  promotion  of  washability 
is  a  grand  way  to  sell  corset  ward¬ 
robes,  let’s  not  forget  that  you  can¬ 
not  sell  two  garments  if  one  gar¬ 
ment  is  not  sold  satisfactorily.  And 
interest  in  the  proper  care  of  cor¬ 
sets  is  an  important  part  of  selling. 
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Suggestion  Selling  over  the  Corset  Counter 

The  corset  department  offers  almost  innumerable  opportunities 
for  making  that  extra  sale  .  .  .  Some  of  them  are  listed  here 


WE’VE  been  in  and  around 
department  stores  for  many 
years,  sometimes  as  custom¬ 
ers,  sometimes  as  fashionists  and 
then  again  as  shoppers  doing  a 
little  checking  up,  and  we  have  yet 
to  have  a  dress  saleswoman  suggest 
a  new  foundation  garment  or  a 
corset  saleswoman  suggest  a  special 
value  in  the  ready-to-wear  section. 

We  can  practically  hear  some 
conscientious  personnel  director 
saying  to  herself,  “W'^ell,  they  don’t 
shop  in  our  store,”  or  else,  “They 
are  so  beautifully  dressed  that  our 
salespeople  wouldn’t  dare  suggest 
anything  to  them.”  That  isn’t  true 
of  course,  as  we’\e  shopped  in  a 
cross  section  of  stores  in  several 
cities  doing  a  volume  of  business 
from  two  to  fifty  million  annually 
and  as  for  our  general  appearance, 
we’re  not  the  tyjx;  that  salespeople 
should  hesitate  to  talk  to  about  our 
figures  or  our  fashions.  What  is 
the  answer? 

Isn’t  it  quite  fair  to  say  that  sug¬ 
gestion  selling  between  ready-to- 
wear  departments  and  corset  de¬ 
partments  is  still  sadly  lacking? 
Isn’t  it  just  a  beautiful  thought  to 
most  of  us  and  one  that  we  just 
take  for  granted?  As  corset  buyers 
we  are  so  busy  with  stock  control 
that  we  sometimes  lose  sight  of  the 
obvious  ways  to  “Make  Our  Day”. 
As  personnel  directors,  we  are  apt 
to  teach  the  theory  and  then  forget 
to  check  up  on  the  results  of  our 
lessons.  As  merchandise  men  we 
are  busy  checking  up  on  the  buyers 
and  as  floor  men  we  are  busy  mak¬ 
ing  exchanges  and  signing  slips  and 
so  each  day  goes  on  and  on  and 
we  all  settle  down  into  our  nice 
little  ruts. 

Please  don’t  assume  that  because 
we  are  on  the  manufacturing  end 
of  a  business  we  know  nothing  of 
the  problems  of  a  retail  store.  The 
manufacturer  spends  half  of  his 
time  creating  the  merchandise  and 


By  J  EAN  Gordon 
The  Warner  Brothers  Company 

the  other  half  worrying  with  you 
about  the  best  ways  to  merchandise 
it,  to  sell  it  and  to  advertise  it  and 
some  of  us  think  that  the  surface 
of  suggestion  selling  hasn’t  even 
been  scratched. 

The  old  days  of  competition 
among  store  departments  are  on 
the  wane  and  we  find  in  their  place 
a  new  feeling  of  cooperation.  Buy¬ 
ers’  meetings,  personnel  meetings, 
advertising  meetings  and  store 
operation  meetings.  W’e  find  that 
the  smart  store  owner  of  1941  is 
following  that  famous  old  saying, 
“We  must  all  hang  together,  or 
assuredly,  we  shall  all  hang  sepa¬ 
rately”,  and  he’s  keeping  his  buyers 
all  together  to  pull  for  one  com¬ 
mon  cause.  As  a  result,  you  can 
buy  the  same  shade  of  blue  in  his 
bag  department  as  you  can  in  his 
shoe  department,  you  can  select  a 
Regency  lamp  to  match  or  ensem¬ 
ble  the  Regency  chair  you  bought 
in  the  furniture  department  and  of 
course,  if  you  wear  a  half-size  cor- 
selette,  you  can  buy  a  half-size  dress 
in  the  women’s  wear  section. 

\Ve  suggest  that  you  train  your 
corset  salespeople  to  “sell  the  store” 
and  not  just  their  own  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  the  good  that  they  do 
will  be  returned  a  hundred  fold. 
We  know  that  corset  sales  could  be 
increased  in  the  department  that 
talks  and  sells  the  corset  wardrobe 
of  today  (not  the  one  or  two  cor¬ 
sets  a  year  as  we  used  to  do) .  The 
American  woman  is  more  style  con¬ 
scious  today  than  she’s  ever  been 
and  more  conscious  of  personal 
daintiness.  She  is  the  woman  to 
whom  you  can  suggest  a  corset 
wardrobe.  She  wants  to  launder 
her  corset  often  and  could,  if  she 
owned  .several,  and  she  wants  to 
have  the  right  corset  for  the  right 
outfit.  The  salespeople  in  vour 
corset  department  can  double  their 
sales  if  they  do  a  thorough  and 
consistent  job  of  selling  this  corset 


wardrobe.  They  can  analyze  a 
person’s  needs  after  fitting  them  to 
one  corset.  I'he  saleswoman  can 
suggest  to  the  modern  housewife 
that  she  own  a  light  weight  Veil  of 
Youth  corselette  that  will  control 
her  curves  with  comfort,  while  she 
dances  at  the  country  club;  a 
pantie-girdle  to  wear  under  slacks 
as  she  works  in  the  garden;  a  Sta- 
Up-Top  girdle  to  wear  under  her 
trim  tailored  suit  skirts  for  shop¬ 
ping  and  several  Alphabet  bras  for 
every  occasion.  They  can  suggest 
to  the  young  business  girl  that  she 
have  a  comfortable  corset  for  sit¬ 
ting  at  her  desk  all  day  and  a  light¬ 
weight  corselette  to  wear  under  her 
dainty  party  frocks  for  week-end 
“dating,”  and  to  the  college  girl 
a  corset  for  every  campus  occasion. 
Your  salespeople  can  talk  frequent 
laundering  (one  in  the  wash  and 
one  on  the  body) .  I'hey  can  sell 
any  corset  customer  the  idea  of 
wearing  a  Chafeze,  or  if  she’s  flat 
chested  a  bust  pad  of  some  sort. 
To  install  this  type  of  selling  in 
your  department  you  might  offer 
a  prize  to  the  salesperson  who 
makes  the  greatest  number  of  sales 
to  each  individual  on  her  sales 
slips  for  a  month. 

As  department  heads,  sell  your 
own  store  first  and  fit  the  other 
salespeople  well  and  they’ll  sell 
your  corsets  for  you.  You’ll  need 
the  help  of  your  merchandise  man 
and  your  store  personnel  depart¬ 
ment  but  “They  Can  Be  .Sold.” 
Get  a  group  of  salespeople  together 
and  talk  modern  corsetry  to  them. 
Sell  them  on  the  comfort  of  good 
fitting  and  they’ll  be  sending  yon 
poorly  corseted  uncomfortable  cus¬ 
tomers  by  the  dozens. 

Take  a  minute  or  two  to  jot 
down  your  own  little  campaign  on 
Suggestion  Selling.  Take  a  tip 
from  the  manufacturer  who  sees  it 
work  in  other  corset  departments 
and  just  try  it  in  your  own. 
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Selling  in  the  Smaller  Store 

.  .  The  need  of  special  fitting  knowledge 


By  IsiDOR  Roth 

Royal  Worcester  Corset  Company 


ONE  might  wonder  why  a 
designer  of  foundation  gar¬ 
ments  should  choose  to  write 
about  small  stores’  salesperson 
problems.  I  am  motivated  to  do 
this  because  of  many  inquiries  I 
have  had  recently  both  from  small 
store  owners  and  salespeople  re¬ 
garding  the  difficulty  they  are  hav¬ 
ing.  The  store  owner  complains 
that  his  girls  do  not  do  the  job 
they  should  in  the  corset  depart¬ 
ment.  On  the  other  hand  the  girl 
wants  to  know  where  she  can  get 
good  training  in  corset  fitting  and 
alteration  work.  She  admits  she 
knows  nothing  about  fitting  foun¬ 
dation  garments.  Having  been 
given  the  job  in  the  corset  depart¬ 
ment  she  is  struggling  along  as 
best  she  can  but  she  realized  after 
a  few  weeks  in  the  department  that 
in  order  to  be  successful  she  must 
know  fitting.  That  is  the  mistake 
the  manager  of  the  store  makes— 
he  does  not  realize  that  the  corset 
department  is  the  biggest  profit 
making  department  in  his  store 
provided  it  is  managed  by  a  special¬ 
ized  person  who  knows  what  it  is 
all  about. 

*  *  * 

The  problem  of  the  small  store 
salesperson  is  one  that  is  rather 
difficult  to  solve,  but  there  are 
many  ways  in  which  such  a  person 
could  be  helped.  In  large  depart¬ 
ment  stores  almost  every  depart¬ 
ment  is  specialized.  Each  person 
having  anything  to  do  with  his  or 
her  department  is  almost  the  same 
as  a  trained  artisan  in  his  particu¬ 
lar  craft,  or  as  a  doctor  in  his 
particular  type  of  profession.  In 
other  w’ords,  they  are  really  special¬ 
ists,  having  had  many  years  of 
trained  experience  in  selling  only 
one  type  of  product. 

In  the  small  store  this  is  al¬ 
together  different.  Customers  quite 
often  expect  to  be  able  to  purchase 
all  of  their  needs  in  one  store,  even 
though  it  is  small,  and  as  a  result 
a  salesperson  must  try  and  have  a 
general  selling  knowledge  of  many 
so-called  “departments”. 


Naturally,  the  percentage  of 
salespeople  in  a  small  store  cannot 
be  very  large,  so  that  from  selling 
print  goods  they  are  often  called 
to  wait  on  customers  in  the  foun¬ 
dation  department,  and  so  on  from 
one  type  of  merchandise  to  an¬ 
other,  all  day  long. 

While  this  type  of  salesmanship 
gives  a  person  a  general  knowledge 
of  many  branches  of  selling,  they 
never  become  efficient  in  any  one 
department. 

If  salespeople  desired  to  improve 
their  knowledge  in  any  one  particu¬ 
lar  line,  there  are  ways  of  helping 
themselves.  Trade  papers  are  pub¬ 
lished  frequently  in  many  different 
lines  and  if  carefully  read  and 
studied,  will  greatly  assist  a  small 
store  salesperson.  Then  there  are 
similar  papers  that  specialize,  for 
example,  in  dry  goods  items  of  all 


Lack  of  understanding  by 
stores  of  the  problems  of  the 
stout  or  problem  figure,  in 
the  opinion  of  R.  T.  Allis,  Stand¬ 
ard  Corset  Co.,  is  the  reason  why 
the  house  to  house  canvasser  has 
been  able  to  interest  women  in 
corsets.  If  more  attention,  he  said 
to  a  representative  of  The 
Bulleti.n  were  given  to  this  type 
of  figure,  which  really  needs  spe¬ 
cial  service,  such  women  would  not 
be  so  apt  to  buy  from  house  to 
house  salespeople  who  gain  their 
confidence  by  promises  of  special 
attention  to  the  needs  of  their  fig¬ 
ure.  Mr.  Allis  said: 

“Stout  promotions  which  have 
attracted  much  attention  and  ac¬ 
tive  consideration  this  past  year  are 
sure  to  continue  in  importance  for 
the  reason  many  merchants  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  realize  that  the  house 
to  house  canvasser  problem  can 


kinds,  giving  suggestions  for  sales, 
display  features,  window  dressing 
and  the  like. 

Schools  are  often  held  at  many 
of  the  various  manufacturers’ 
plants,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  a  salesperson  from  a 
small  store  to  take  advantage  of 
this.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
the  possible  danger  of  making  a 
salesperson,  to  some  extent,  partial 
to  one  particular  line.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  trained 
in  that  particular  brand  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  it  might  cause  them  to 
overlook  the  selling  qualities  of 
other  manufacturers’  products. 

Inasmuch  as  the  corset  depart¬ 
ment  as  a  whole  is  the  most  profit¬ 
able  in  the  store,  it  is  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  small  store  owner  to 
have  at  least  one  girl  who  under¬ 
stands  the  fundamental  principles 
of  fitting,  and  possibly  alterations, 
so  that  in  this  department  at  least, 
the  salesperson  can  meet  the  trade 
and  serve  them  so  well  that  they 
will  not  only  return  for  repeat 
garments,  but  bring  their  friends 
with  them. 


best  be  solved  by  promoting  a  ser¬ 
vice  for  the  stout  or,  shall  we  say, 
the  problem  figure.  An  analysis  of 
this  situation  would  undoubtedly 
reveal  the  fact  that  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  women  who  buy  from 
the  agent  calling  at  her  door  have 
a  definite  figure  abnormality  and 
this  is  the  reason  for  her  interest 
in  a  product  convincingly  pre¬ 
sented  as  the  answer  to  her  par¬ 
ticular  problem. 

“We  may  call  her  the  forgotten 
woman  for  she  has  in  fact  been  for¬ 
gotten  in  the  past  by  a  great  many 
stores;  her  figure  is  one  with  a 
pendulous  or  protuberant  ab¬ 
domen,  over-developed  bust,  un¬ 
usually  large  thighs,  topheavy,  or 
she  may  be  just  a  very  large  woman 
retjuiring  a  sturdy  controlling 
foundation  garment  in  which  she 
may  enjoy  the  feeling  of  being  well 
groomed  like  her  sister  to  whom 
(Continued  on  page  74) 


Special  Service  for  Stouts 

R.  T.  Allis  sees  this  as  the  most  important 
weapon  to  develop  against  canvassers  .  .  . 
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Coordinating  the  Corset  Window  Display 


Displays  built  on  figure  types  and  coordinated 
with  ready-to-wear  have  drama  and  sales  appeal 


By  Mack  Kahn 

President,  Artistic  Foundations,  Inc. 


display  of  wares  is  as  old 

I  as  the  world  of  business. 

Long  before  the  art  of  writ¬ 
ing  had  become  a  necessity  of  the 
human  race,  men  have  practised 
the  art  of  displaying  the  products 
of  their  own  creation,  then  later 
adding  to  these  the  articles  pro¬ 
duced  by  others.  W'hile  no  one 
thought  of  it  then  as  w'indow  dis¬ 
play,  since  there  were  no  windows, 
the  motive  was  still  very  much  the 
same. 

At  the  early  stages,  artisans  found 
it  necessary  to  display  their  works 
for  the  purpose  of  barter— to  ex¬ 
change  their  articles  for  those  of 
others— therefore  the  display  of 
things  had  rather  a  purposeless 
form. 

Of  course  the  displaying  of  mer¬ 
chandise  required  no  special  effort, 
the  market  was  entirely  the  “sell¬ 
er’s”.  There  was  no  need  for 
“dressing  up  the  sale.”  The  mer¬ 
chant’s  problem  was  not  so  much 
the  disposal  of  his  purchases  but 
rather  obtaining  them.  In  olden 
days  merchants  would  absent  them¬ 
selves  for  months  and  sometimes 
years  to  visit  far-away  places  for 
the  purjxjse  of  obtaining  new 
wares.  You  see  while  it  was  very 
hard  to  buy,  it  was  quite  easy  to 
sell.  Therefore,  there  was  no  good 
reason  why  too  much  attention 
needed  to  be  given  to  more  entic¬ 
ing  display. 

W'lth  the  closer  approach  to  our 
times,  we  find  the  market  gradually 
changing  from  a  state  of  inade¬ 
quacy  to  one  of  abundance,  result¬ 
ing  in  the  change  of  direction  of 
greater  effort  from  buying  to  sell¬ 
ing.  With  this  change  was  born 
the  idea  of  window  display;  every 
generation  saw  this  art  develop  to 
a  greater  degree. 

Modern  production  methods 
have  given  us  an  abundance  of 
various  kinds  of  merchandise  in 
such  quantities  that  they  are  far 


in  excess  of  the  consumers  ability 
to  absorb.  Thus  each  item  com¬ 
petes  with  the  other  for  the  money 
the  consumer  can  spare.  The  job 
of  selling  the  consumer  assumes  a 
serious  aspect.  Thought  is  required 
in  each  instance  to  make  the  con¬ 
sumer  buy  more  merchandise. 

It  is  comparatively  simple  to  sell 
when  the  article  for  sale  is  of  an 
introductory  nature,  and  useful  to 
the  consumer;  while  the  offering 
of  new  items  represents  some  por¬ 
tion  of  the  total,  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  merchandise  offered  for 
sale  is  of  the  nature  to  be  used 
for  replacements  or  as  additional 
supply. 

The  corset  definitely  comes  in 
the  latter  catagory.  Certainly  the 
idea  of  corsets  to  a  woman  is  noth¬ 
ing  new;  it  is  as  old  as  the  fashion 
itself.  But  just  as  fashion  constant¬ 
ly  changes  with  the  cycles  of  our 
times,  and  fashions  are  offered  sea¬ 
sonally,  so  must  the  corset  be 
offered  as  a  part,  as  a  foundation 
for  the  correct  interpretation  of 
fashion  itself. 

Principles  of  Corset  Display 

Follow’ing  this  reasoning,  it 
should  be  clear  that  in  order  to 
crystalize  one’s  mind  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  creating  more  effective 
corset  window  display,  and  be 
effective  I  mean,  of  course,  that  it 
tvill  be  artistic  and  bring  sales,  two 
courses  must  be  followed:  first,  the 
corset  must  be  displayed  with  an 
atmosphere  of  art,  beauty,  and  w'ith 
an  appeal  to  femininity  so  that 
every  woman  looking  at  the  win¬ 
dow  will  be  proud  of  the  attention 
given  to  her  needs.  Secondly,  it 
must  be  coordinated  with  another 
object  of  the  new  fashion,  thereby 
emphasizing  the  need  to  buy  a  new 
corset  for  the  new  dress. 

With  the  nation’s  leading  stores 
paying  greater  attention  to  their 


window  display  department  than 
ever  before,  it  behooves  the  corset 
department  to  see  that  a  fair  share 
of  this  important  business  builder 
is  arranged  for  during  the  coming 
Spring  season.  The  first  problem 
that  we  took  cognizance  of  was  the 
apparent  lack  of  ideas  for  corset 
windows,  so  that  the  display  direc¬ 
tor  could  plan  something  effective. 
To  this  end,  Flexees  famous  figure 
types  pro\ed  to  be  the  answer. 
Here  was  a  merchandising  idea, 
based  on  sound  retail  practice,  and 
one  which  was  accepted  by  the 
store.  It  called  for  a  romantic  tie- 
iq>,  giving  the  consumer  an  entirely 
fresh  viewpoint  on  the  subject  of 
figure  problems.  In  addition,  it 
was  revolved  around  the  ready-to- 
w'ear  picture.  In  this  manner,  did 
w’e  succeed  in  arousing  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  imagination  of  the  dis- 
{)lay  manager. 

These  windows  opened  still  an¬ 
other  avenue  for  the  display  of 
corsets.  We  observed  that  in  many 
instances  display  managers  having 
become  well  acquainted  with  the 
dramatic  possibilities  of  the  Flexees 
“Portraits  of  Fashion”  story  and 
the  wide  publicity  given  to  this 
idea,  sought  to  create  their  own 
windows.  As  a  result,  this  past  fall, 
Flexees  featured  as  part  of  its 
“Fashion  Fete”  a  window  display 
contest  for  which  awards  were 
made  for  the  best  corset  windows 
submitted  during  this  national 
event.  I  would  suggest  that  you 
study  these  windows.  You  will  see 
that  if  your  display  manager  were 
given  the  tools,  he  will  be  happy 
to  give  you  the  high  type  of  win¬ 
dow  you  feel  your  corset  depart¬ 
ment  deserves.  You  will  see  that 
the  w'indows  are  not  similar  .  .  . 
that  while  they  all  reyolve  around 
the  “Portraits  of  Fashion”  story, 
the  individualism  of  the  display 
manager  is  apparent. 
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Windows  Promote  Corsets  and  Apparel 


Doing  something  about 
the  idea  of  coordinating 
the  sale  of  corsets  and 
ready-to-wear,  the  dream 
of  the  corset  industry, 
hundreds  of  stores  re¬ 
cently  displayed  some  ex¬ 
cellent  windows  as  a 
result  of  the  Flexees  Con¬ 
test.  Several  of  the  win¬ 
ning  displays  are  shown 
here. 


L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.  was  adjudged 
winner  of  the  first  prize.  Forty-eight  Kodachrome 
slides  were  projected  onto  a  translucent  screen. 
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special  Service  for  Stouts 

(Continued  from  page  71) 


nature  has  been  more  considerate. 

“Too  often  this  forgotten  woman 
has  been  disappointed  in  her  fa¬ 
vorite  store  because  of  the  lack  of 
service  for  her  problems;  first  this 
may  be  because  of  a  lack  of  sym¬ 
pathetic  consideration  of  her  diffi¬ 
culties— no  one  likes  problems— yet 
this  customer  is  the  one  willing  to 
pay  for  a  service  she  has  a  right  to 
expect  and  will  remain  loyal  for¬ 
ever  to  whoever  may  have  gained 
her  confidence  and  appreciation: 
again  the  store  may  have  neglected 
to  provide  the  types  of  garments 
required,  possibly  because  in  some 
instances  they  appeared  to  be  old- 
fashioned,  yet  they  are  not  too  old- 
fashioned  for  the  canvasser  to  pre¬ 


sent  successfully.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered  these  figures  do  not  lend 
themselves  readily  to  the  whims  of 
style. 

“The  progressive  store  today  is 
endeavoring  to  attract  the  stout  or 
problem  figure  by  first  offering  a 
specialized  service  in  this  field  and 
then  convincing  this  customer  that 
they  have  a  service  for  her  particu¬ 
lar  requirments,  and,  of  equal  im¬ 
portance,  when  she  does  come  to 
the  department,  finding  a  welcome 
from  a  corsetiere  that  will  take 
time  to  give  her  the  same  careful 
figure  analysis  and  attention  she 
may  have  experienced  from  an 
agent.” 


N.  Y.  U.  School  of  Retailing 
Offers  Course  in  Corsetry 


ONE  of  the  most  recent  of  our 
large  commercial  colleges  to 
recognize  the  imp>ortance  of 
corsetry  in  retailing  is  the  New 
York  University  School  of  Retail¬ 
ing.  Beginning  February  5th  they 
offer  a  14  weeks  course  “Merchan¬ 
dising  of  Foundation  Garments” 
which  will  cover  all  phases  of  cor¬ 
setry.  Fourteen  lectures  will  be 
conducted  by  Elinor  Cowey,  corset 
department  head  of  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  Inc.  with  the  assistance  of  rec¬ 
ognized  authorities  in  the  field. 

The  course  will  be  divided  as 
follows: 

1.— Corsetry  a  profession— outline 
of  course:  need  for  trained  people; 
getting  a  job;  opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vancement;  merchandising  knowl¬ 
edge  necessary;  technical  knowl¬ 
edge;  personal  qualifications;  his¬ 
tory  of  corsetry;  channels  of  distri¬ 
bution. 

2.— Anatomy— Bone  structure,  hu¬ 
man  organs,  growth,  supports  for 
general  wear,  supports  for  special 
conditions,  such  as  postoperative 
and  hernial. 

3.— Figure  types— The  average 
top-heavy,  hip-heavy  stout,  and 
junior  typ>es— short,  medium  and 
tall— will  be  carefully  explained. 


together  with  unusual  variations  in 
type.  Students  will  be  given  ample 
opportunity  to  recognize  each  type 
and  will  be  trained  to  select  the 
foundation  garments  best  suited  to 
each  type. 

4. — Salesmanship— Duties  of  the 
salesclerk;  the  customer;  steps  in 
the  sale:  demonstration  sale;  ethics 
in  selling.  Each  student  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  take  part 
in  a  demonstration  sale. 

5. — Sales  supervision  —  Qualifica¬ 
tions  of  salespeople;  training,  for 
the  job,  on  the  job;  departmental 
meetings,  manufacturers’  schools; 
supervision  of  the  sales  force,  rat¬ 
ing,  payment. 

6— Fashion— The  dependence  of 
successful  fashion  on  suitable 
foundation  garments;  coordination 
with  clothing  styles;  principle  of 
line  and  design:  fashion  forecast¬ 
ing. 

7. — Publicity  —  The  advertising 
plan;  distribution  of  the  budget  to 
types  of  promotion;  what  to  pro¬ 
mote  each  month;  selecting  selling 
points  for  copy;  essentials  of  good 
copy;  how  corset  advertising  differs 
from  advertising  for  ready-to-w'ear 
and  other  accessories. 

8. — Operating  statements— Inter¬ 


preting  an  operating  statement; 
significance  of  each  item;  markup; 
inventory  value;  reasons  for  high 
profit  opportunities;  turnover  in 
comparison  with  other  depart¬ 
ments;  operating  standards. 

9. — The  merchandise  plan— Plan¬ 
ning  sales  stocks;  markups,  mark- 
downs,  purchases,  and  expenses; 
calculation  of  open-to-buy;  impor¬ 
tance  of  stock  turnover. 

10. — The  stock  assortment  — 
Classification  of  merchandise; 
model  stock  quantities,  assortments 
of  customer  types;  distribution  of 
the  investment;  price  lining. 

11. — Stock  control— Necessity  of 
unit  control:  periodic  inventory 
control;  perpetual  inventory  con¬ 
trol;  slow-selling  stock;  when  to 
take  markdowns. 

12. — Buying— Sources  of  buying 
information;  how  much  to  buy; 
how  to  buy;  private  brands;  co¬ 
operation  with  vendors;  trade  rela¬ 
tions;  characteristics  of  leading 
vendors’  lines.  Leading  vendors 
will  submit  actual  samples  to  class 
with  memoranda  pointing  out  the 
feature  characteristics  of  their  lines. 

13. — The  manufacture  of  corsets 
—Steps  in  production  process;  how 
costs  are  arrived  at;  reasons  for 
differences  in  costs:  popular  priced 
and  quality  corsets. 

14. — Departmental  analysis  —  In¬ 
creasing  transactions;  increasing 
the  average  sale;  increasing  the 
gross  margin;  decreasing  expenses: 
customer  returns;  major  problems 
ahead. 

This  full  coverage  on  corsetry 
prompts  us  to  suggest  a  check  up 
for  stores  which  have  their  own 
training  for  corsetieres. 


Do  You 

read  the  Corset  News  which 
appears  monthly  in 

THE  BULLETIN 

of  the 

National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association 
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PLEXAIRE  ia  poaaij 
l>le  only  becauae  oc 
••FLEXSPUN"...a  li- 
markable  new  (abiSc 
create J  by  Flexeef*.. 
proven  by  teat  toibe 
infinitely  atroa^er 
Jefinitcly  .lighter 
and  far  more  beaatyr 
making,  ^tyle 
. . .  Retail  $35  fV 


^  r 


New 

Quick 


Double  corset  sales 

by  selling 


ONE  TO  WEAR  WHILE  THE 
OTHER  IS  BEING  LUXED! 


THIS  MODEL 
FITS  VERY 

nicely  /  r 


WHY  NOT  TAKE  TWO 
JUST  ALIKE -THEN  l 
YOU'LL  ALWAYS  HAVE 
A  FRESH  ONE  TO  WEAR 
WHILE  you're  LUXING 
• - {  THE  OTHER 


WE  ADVISE  NEW  QUICK 
LUX  _  ITS  SO  SAFE.  THIS 
LEAFLET  SHOWS  YOU 
THE  EASY  WAY  TO  KEEP 
FOUNDATIONS  NEW  M 
LOOKING  LONGER  ■ 


HOW  OFTEN  SHOULD 
FOUNDATIONS  BE 
■i — 7^  WASHED? 


AFTER  EVERY  FEW 
WEARINGS  _  BECAUSE  ^ 
PERSPIRATION  WEAKENS 
FIBERS.  OF  COURSE,THEY 
NEED  6CNTLE  CARE- NEVER 
RUB  WITH  CAKE  SOAP 
OR  USE  HARSH  SOAPS 


hen  you  sell  two  foundations  at  a  time, 
you  do  both  yourself  and  your  customer  a  favor. 
Your  sales  go  up — s/te  gets  better  wear.  Frequent 
washing  not  only  keeps  foundations  dainty,  but 
removes  the  perspiration  that  weakens  the  nbers. 

Of  course,  gentle  care  is  essential.  New,  quick 
Lux  is  absolutely  mild— safe  for  anything  safe 
in  water.  And  with  speedy  rich  Lux  suds  there’s 
no  rubbing. 

Customers  will  be  extra  grateful  for  the  Lux 
leaflet  describing  the  complete  care  of  founda¬ 
tions.  For  information  about  it,  write  Educa¬ 
tional  Bureau,  Lever  Bros.  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


4  In  the  same  familiar  box— at  no  extra  cost! 
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By  William  West 


Lord  Taylor  play  leading  role  in  history-making  fabric  fes¬ 
tival  that  warms  hearts  of  manufacturers.  Strong  support  by 
Macy  delights  consumers  ....  President  Denny  of  Franklin 
Simon  announces  preventive  of  fabric-fading  headaches. 


The  third  week  of  January 
1941  offered  a  fabric  festival 
to  consumers.  Especially  did 
it  warm  the  hearts  of  those  who 
sell  cloth  to  retailers.  Indeed  from 
their  standpoint  it  was  in  many  re¬ 
spects  the  most  exciting  series  of 
occurrences  in  any  week  of  the 
past  quarter-century. 

Consider  the  New  York  scene. 
On  Fifth  Avenue  there  was  Lord 
&  Taylor,  for  a  century  one  of 
America’s  truly  great  stores,  using 
for  the  first  time  no  less  than  13 
windows  exclusively  for  a  high- 
powered  fabric  promotion;  within 
the  store  a  department  strikingly 
re-furnished  at  a  cost  running  into 
six  figures  (our  own  conservative 
estimate.)  In  the  nearby  Museum 
of  Costume  Art,  3000  original  de¬ 
signs,  submitted  in  the  textile  de¬ 
sign  contest  sponsored  by  Fairchild 
Publications  and  valued  at  |150,- 
000,  were  being  inspected  and  pur¬ 
chased  by  hundreds  of  members  of 
the  textile  industry. 

Metropolitan  Opera 

Crossing  over  to  Broadway  you 
found  Macy’s  most  prominent,  en¬ 
trance-flanking  windows  devoted 
entirely  to  dramatic  display  of  fab¬ 
rics.  On  the  fifth  floor  you  spend 
an  hour  with  other  standees  at  the 
most  elaborate  fabric  fashion  show 
in  your  experience,  given  intermit¬ 
tently  to  audiences  of  thousands. 
You  proceed  then  to  the  sixth  floor, 
said  to  be  the  most  dollar-produc- 
ing  floor  in  the  store,  and  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  the  largest  yard  goods 
department  in  the  country  has 
been  enlivened  with  countless 
colorful  displays,  while  over  in  one 
corner  the  ever-popular  Sewing 
Center  classes  and  lectures  by  Vir¬ 


ginia  Carter,  its  director,  are 
turnin’  ’em  away.  (Miss  Carter’s 
technique  has  been  discussed  at 
great  length  in  these  columns,  for 
years  ago  we  suggested  to  our  read¬ 
ers  that,  whether  they  were  store- 
owners  or  specialty  salesmen  or 
presidential  candidates,  they  would 
do  well  to  listen  to  her  equally  in¬ 
credible  and  successful  radio  sew¬ 
ing  classes  or,  better,  stop  in  to 
watch  a  great  salesman  work  on  her 
audience  of  several  hundred 
women.) 

Like  the  fabric  houses,  this  re¬ 
porter  derives  renewed  inspiration 
from  the  elaborate  piece  goods  pro¬ 
motions  that  the  big  stores  of  the 
country  are  currently  staging.  Two 
years  ago  this  section  appeared 
under  these  headlines:  “What’s 
\Vrong  With  the  Piece  Goods  De¬ 
partment?  ^Vhy  Has  the  One-Time 
Star  of  the  Show  Been  Pushed 
Back  Into  the  Chorus?  .  .  .’’  .And 
two  months  ago— December  1940— 
our  Fabrics  head  read:  “Space 
Grabbing  Practice  Is  Obstacle  to 
Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  Fiscal 
Year.  Stock  Starving  Season  Opens 
November  1st,  Closes  January  31st. 
What  \Vould  .A.  T.  Stewart  Say?” 

Backbone  of  the  Bazaar 

Yes,  we’ve  been  excited  for  the 
past  dozen  years  by  the  situation, 
the  willingness  of  so  many  overly 
ready-to-wear-minded  stores  to  for¬ 
get  that  although  the  piece  goods 
department  will  never  regain  the 
full  measure  of  its  departed  glory, 
it  was  at  one  time  the  Backlione  of 
the  Bazaar  and  should  not  be 
kicked  around  or  casually  ampu¬ 
tated  as  an  appendix,  an  appiend- 
age  whose  services  can  be  logically 


disjjensed  with.  Frequently,  and 
usually  in  italics,  we  have  run  a  re¬ 
minder  derived  from  the  incontro¬ 
vertible  figures  of  the  Controllers 
Congress,  viz.,  In  the  average  de¬ 
partment  store  the  dress  depart¬ 
ment  shows  a  loss  while  the  piece 
goods  department  makes  a  profit. 

We  have,  in  this  Fabrics  section, 
reported  interviews  with  scores  of 
the  leading  textile  figures  of  the 
country— heads  of  the  largest  mills, 
the  largest  producers  of  cotton 
goods,  rayon,  silk,  woolens— leading 
converters,  cutters,  and  the  piece 
goods  merchandisers  of  the  largest 
department  stores.  They  have 
generously  sought  to  answer  ray 
thousands  of  questions,  questions 
relating  not  to  current  market  con¬ 
ditions  but  to  how  the  yard  goods 
department  can  be  restored  to 
favor.  It’s  been  pleasant  work,  in¬ 
terrupting  the  labors  of  old  friends 
on  \Vorth  Street  where  I  used  to 
sell  for  a  century-old  commission 
house,  talking  with  consumers, 
even  renewing  acquaintance  with 
my  family.  (When  I  wanted  to 
guess  what  .A.  T.  Stewart,  .America’s 
first  great  merchant,  would  say 
about  the  current  situation  it  was 
only  necessary  to  ask  .A.  T. 
Stewart’s  former  messenger  boy, 
that  is  my  old  man,  who  with  his 
four  sons  has  put  in  a  total  of 
nearly  100  years  on  Worth  Street.) 

But  we  were  talking  about  Lord 
&  Taylor. 

Revolutionary  Fabric  Shop 

From  the  full-page  ads  of  Sun¬ 
day,  January  1 9th:  “Lord  &  Taylor 
pays  tribute  to  the  Great  .American 
Fabric  Houses  .  .  .  .Announcing 
Lord  &  Taylor’s  revolutionary  new 
Fabric  Shop.  Opening  this  week 
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Ifcith  a  thrilling  American  collec¬ 
tion  for  spring.  Completely  re- 
^ilt.  Unique  displays  show  at  a 
||ancc  the  fabric,  color,  you’re  look¬ 
ing  for.  Wonderfully  spacious. 
You  sit  in  ease  while  your  fabric 
is  'served’  to  you.  Our  own  de- 
•ligner  and  an  experienced  sales 
staff  assist  you.  .  .  .  See  the  new 
f spring  fabrics  ‘made  up’,  worn  by 
live  mannequins.” 

That  copy  was  bordered  by 
yintographs  of  the  heads  of 
T  "America’s  great  fabric  houses”  to 
Isshom  Lord  &  Taylor  pays  tribute. 
Jhlius,  “.  .  •  to  Curt  Forstmann, 
^president  of  Forstmann  \V^oolen 
Co.,  for  their  long  years  of  standing 
I  for  finest  quality  wools,  for  their 
|f  fibulous  colors  ...  to  Camille 
p  Dreyfus,  president  of  the  Celanese 
If  Corp.  of  .America,  for  superb  syn- 
:  thetics,  especially  Celabrook  rayon, 
American  sports  classic.”  .And  so 
on;  appropriately  captioned  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Mr.  Cheney  of  Cheney 
Bros.;  Mr.  Gerli  of  National  Fab¬ 
rics;  Mr.  Skinner  of  Wm.  Skinner  8c 
Sons;  Mr.  .Adams  of  Everfast  Fab¬ 
rics,  Inc.;  Mr.  Lord  of  Galey  8c 
Lord;  Mr.  Straus  of  S.  Edwards, 
Inc.;  Miss  Skillman  of  Ameritex. 

Better  Than  Billed 

The  ads  impress  you.  But  when 
you  arrive  at  the  store— and  this 
is  no  reflection  on  the  Lord  8: 
Taylor  advertising  department— 
SENSATION.AL,  far  surpassing  ex¬ 
pectations!  Here  is  a  reverse  eng- 
lish  on  the  time-hallowed  Barnum 
technique.  Here  are  attractions 
better  than  the  ballyhoo  hinted  at. 
For  there  are  13-Count-Them-13 
windows,  fronting  for  the  busiest 
fashion  acre  in  the  world,  each  of 
them  devoted  to  a  magnificently 
simple  display  of  the  luxurious 
CTeations  of  the  fabric  houses  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  foregoing.  In  each 
of  those  windows  a  foot-square 
photograph  of  the  head  of  the 
house  responsible  for  the  fabric 
displayed.  .  .  .  Notably  in  three  of 
the  windows  appear  photographs 
of  “F.  J.  McGowan,  Manager”  and 
“Frank  Brady,  our  designer.” 

So,  for  the  thousandth  time  in 
the  past  decade,  you  enter  the 
store  and  proceed  to  the  spacious 
yard  goods  department.  Still  on 
the  same  floor,  the  street  floor,  it  is 
still  100  feet  by  100.  There  the 
resemblance  to  the  past  ends.  The 


Revolutionary  Fabric  Shop.  Exterior  ot  Lord  &  Taylor's  transformed  depart¬ 
ment,  magnificently  re-built  and  re-furnished.  Customers  sit  at  ease  before 
low  tables  on  which  fabrics  are  "served"  to  them. 


aisles  have  not  merely  been  wid¬ 
ened,  they’ve  been  done  away  with. 
Counters,  too,  except  for  two  long 
counters  that  border  the  depart¬ 
ment— and  even  they  are  brand 
new,  for  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
furniture  they  are  of  blond  maple. 
That  is  probably  the  correct 
phrase.  We  don’t  pretend  to  know 
anything  about  fixtures,  ev^n 
though  a  dozen  years  ago  .e 
learned  a  little  from  buying  a 
couple  of  carloads  of  fixtures  to 
furnish  several  floors  near  Lord  8c 
Taylor’s.  Our  purchases,  regarded 
as  pretty  swell  at  the  time,  bear  no 
resemblance  to  this  new  L  8:  T 
furniture,  except  that  both  collec¬ 
tions  are  made  of  wood.  The  L  8c  T 
fixtures  are  of  wood  mixed  with 
brains.  Cleverly  designed  for  ‘‘sit- 
down  service”  they  comprise  the 
best  conceived  and  constructed  lot 
of  store  furniture  we’ve  ever  come 
across.  In  a  later  issue  of  The 
Bulletin  they  will  be  discussed  in 
relatively  detailed  fashion  such  as 
the  space  at  our  command  at  the 
moment  does  not  permit. 

Manufacturer’s  Heaven 

More  interesting  than  any  of 
the  tangibles  to  be  observed  in  the 
Lord  8:  Taylor  yard  gottds  depart¬ 
ment  is  the  store  attitude  exempli¬ 
fied  and  accentuated— the  incident¬ 
al  promotion  of  fabric  houses 
through  playing  up  “name”  mer¬ 
chandise.  That  policy  is  epitomized 
by  the  fact  that  over  nearly  every 
smartly  hemispheric  table  appears 
a  mirror  of  placard  dimensions  on 


which  has  been  inscribed  a  phrase 
or  two  of  description  in  script. 
Thus;  “Cottons  for  Spring— By 
Everfast  .  .  .  Colorful  Woven  and 

Printed  Piques,  85^  a  Yard” - 

“Madura  Seersucker  By  Galey  and 
Lord”  .  .  .  “By  National  Fabrics 
...  SI  a  Yard  .  .  .  Cruisaline,  the 
washable  sjjort  fabric  of  rayon  with 
silk  noils.”  .  .  .  Here  upon  a  mirror 
placard  you  read  “Stroock  Wool¬ 
ens”.  There  you  see  “Botany 
Flannels”,  “John  Walters’  Sheer 
Dress  W'^oolens”. 

How'  explain  this  realization  of 
a  manufacturer’s  dream?  It  is  a 
new  promotional  undertaking  that 
should  help  to  make  American 
women  better  acquainted  with 
.American  fabric  resources.  Parisian 
couturiers,  by  their  long-standing 
practice  of  featuring  French-made 
textiles,  made  the  names  of  a  dozen 
of  their  compatriots’  textile  houses 
household  words  in  the  minds  of 
fashion-conscious  .American  women. 
Lord  8:  Taylor  believe  that  similar 
identification  of  .American  fabrics 
by  those  who  retail  them  will  result 
in  a  more  widespread  appreciation 
of  our  own  country’s  fine  textile 
resources.  The  store  is  convinced 
that  .American  women  can  be  made 
eager  to  know  more  about  fabrics, 
w’hether  in  the  piece  or  made  up 
into  finished  garments.  A  capacity 
for  discrimination  that  will  be 
helpful  to  all  concerned,  from  de¬ 
signer  to  debutante. 

Lord  8:  Taylor  see  no  need  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  consumer  wholly 
through  emphasis  on  economy. 
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from  “Visitor’s  Delight”  and  "Joij 
the  Fun”  to  “How  Do  I  LookT* 
and  “Flaming  Youth”.  You  had  to 
be  as  pococurante  as  a  Laodicean 
not  to  be  carried  away  by  all  this 
Fun  With  Fabrics.  Since  not  a 
single  walkout  was  detected  by  thk 
observer,  he  was  led  to  conclude 
that  every  one  of  the  speinx>uQd 
audience  agreed  with  him  and  the 
program’s  promise  viz.,  “These 
vivid  costumes  interpret  for  yo* 
the  spirit  of  Hawaii,  U.  S.  A.,  with 
its  tempered  sun,  warm  sea,  trade 
breezes,  profusion  of  flowers,  and 
coral  shores.” 


Printed  on  ell  selveges  of 
fabrics  in  drive  starting 
March  1 0th,  is  "10%  of 
All  Fabric  Sales  Donated 
to  British  American  Ambu¬ 
lance  Corps."  B.A.A.C., 
with  imposing  list  of 
British  and  American  spon¬ 
sors,  has  58  out-of-town 
branches.  Its  licensed  tex¬ 
tile  distributor  is  Roth- 
Getzoff  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1441 
Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  store  believes  that  perhaps  fast  from  Macy’s  Fabric  Center.  Dennv  Discusses  Fabrics 
there  will  be  a  stepping-up  in  You  enter  a  huge  auditorium  in 

quality,  that  customers  will  be  which  972  women  (approximately)  A  feature  of  the  recent  NRDGA 
better  pleased,  and  that  perhaps  and  3  men  (exactly)  are  seated  Convention  textile  session  was  a 
the  average  unit  sale  will  be  larger,  awaiting  the  festivities.  Curtain  talk  by  J.  Howard  Denny,  president 
Noteworthy  is  the  store’s  effort  to  rises.  Three  Hawaiians  are  seated  of  Franklin  Simon  8c  Co.  whose 
make  it  easier  to  select  yardage,  strumming  sitars,  arising  now  and  topic  was  Gas  Fading  of  Colors  in 
There  is  a  consultant  service,  and  then  to  hipwiggle  natively.  Per-  Fabrics.  Mr.  Denny  announced 
Lord  8c  Taylor  w'ill  arrange  for  the  haps  they  are  the  same  three  that  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa- 
making  of  garments  if  a  customer  Hawaiians  Joe  Cook  is  still  getting  tion  of  New  York  had  appointed  a 
so  desires.  ready  to  imitate.  However  that  committee  to  study  the  fading 

This,  by  the  way,  is  the  same  may  be,  Virginia  Carter  shortly  ap-  problem  and  to  take  steps  to  pro- 
Lord  8c  Taylor  who,  nearly  a  de-  pears,  a  bit  breathless  from  the  tect  the  interests  of  stores  and  their 
cade  ago,  single-handedly  began  dressmaking  demonstration  she  has  customers.  In  addition  to  Mr. 
vigorous  promotion  of  the  products  been  giving  to  a  rapt  audience  on  Denny,  this  committee  consists  of 
of  -American  designers  of  clothes  the  floor  above.  V.  C.  acts  as  M.  C.  Bruce  Gimbel,  .Saks-Fifth;  Harry 
and  accessories.  and  soon  2002  eyes  are  caressed  by  Zucker,  B.  .Altman’s;  J.  C.  Messer, 

a  phantasmagoria  of  bold,  colorful  secretary  of  the  Retail  Dry  Goods 
patterns  of  Hawaii  accurately  re-  Association;  Ephraim  Freedman, 
fleeted  in  costumes  ranging  from  director  of  R.  H.  Macy’s  bureau  of 
bathing  suits  to  dinner  gowns  and  standards. 

“fitting  every  hour  of  a  tropical  In  next  month’s  issue  of  Thi 
day  or  night”,  it  is  announced.  Bi'1.i.etin  excerpts  from  a  majority 

That  they  fit  the  delicious  of  the  Convention  speeches  will 
models,  too,  is  unquestionable,  appear;  this  Fabrics  section  will  in- 
There  is  a  printed  pique,  sarong  elude  quotation  from  the  valuable 
bathing  suit  called  “Na  Pua  O  data  presented  to  Convention  dele- 
.Sun”— flowers  of  the  sun— that  ex-  gates  at  the  textile  session  by 
poses  a  bare  midriff  and  brings  up  Charles  \V.  Dorn,  director  of  re- 
the  rear  with  a  long  back  skirt  search  and  laboratories,  J.C.  Penney 
w'hich  may  be  worn  as  a  cape.  It  Co.;  E.  M.  Edgerton,  Pacific  Mills; 
reminds  you  that  a  well-known  de-  Dr.  \V.  E.  Gordon,  E.  I.  Du  Pont 
partment  store  executive  recently  de  Nemours  Co.;  Ephraim  Freed- 
mentioned  to  you  that  Mother’s  man,  director  of  R.  H.  Macy’s  bu- 
Day  figures  show  a  bungalow  reau  of  standards;  Herbert  A. 
apron  is  America’s  favorite  gift  to  Ehrman,  National  Bureau  of 
mother.  .  .  .  \Vell,  there  was  “Lapa  Standards;  Dr.  Louis  Schw'artz,  U.  S. 
Kauila”,  which  is  a  seersucker  Public  Health  Service, 
evening  dress  in  a  startling  print  In  the  current  issue  of  The 
of  green,  orange  and  yellow.  “Lapa  Bulletin  we  quote  only  from  the 
Kauila”  means  “whirling  in  a  talk  by  Mr.  Denny,  who  said  in 
maze”  and  so  should  be  an  appro-  part: 

priate  garment  for  women  who  ex-  “In  the  20  years  that  I  have  been 
pect  to  speak  to  the  nation  on  that  in  this  business  I  know  of  no  other 
\Vednesday  night  Town  Meeting  instance  where  retailers  generally 
program.  There  were  a  score  of  have  been  guilty  of  selling  to  the 
other  flavors  offered,  everything  consumer  merchandise  of  doubtful 


Notes  on  Noteworthy  Show 

-As  hinted  at  earlier  in  this  re- 
p>ort,  R.  H.  Macy  8c  Co.  did  its 
share  to  make  the  January  fabric 
festival  memorable.  Downstairs 
fabric  windows  were  dripping  with 
exotic  Hawaiian  atmosphere  that 
stopped  the  passing  throng,  up¬ 
stairs  on  the  sixth  floor  other  con¬ 
sonant  displays  urged  crowds  in 
that  largest  of  yard  goods  depart¬ 
ments  to  “Go  Native— The  Ameri¬ 
can  Way”,  while  on  the  fifth  floor 
an  hour-long  fashion  show  of 
formidable  proportions  was  given 
at  intervals  daily  all  week. 

That  show  was  entitled  “Aloha 
Hawaii”,  a  phrase  which  the 
elaborately  printed  program  with 
highly  colored  hula  dancer  cover 
did  not  translate.  (We’d  translate 
it  ourselves  but  it  loses  so  much  in 
translation.)  Twenty-six  costumes 
designed  for  the  tropics  and  dis¬ 
played  during  the  preceding  week 
at  the  Royal  Palms  Hotel  in  Hono¬ 
lulu  were  paraded  by  models.  The 
clothes  were  styled  by  McCall’s, 
with  fabrics  by  Celanese  and  Ever- 
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PIOURCS  AMOVE  ^ 
RIPRCtCNT  1M40 
SIMPLICITY  SALES 
IN  THESE  CITIES 


CLEVELAND  ★ 

199,841 

MINNEAPOLIS  ★ 

150,753 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  ★ 

141,071 

ATLANTA  ★ 

136,823 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  ♦ 

144,220 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  ★ 

77,638 

HOUSTON  ★ 

168,070 

NEW  ORLEANS  '  * 

175,885 

DETROIT  * 

285,895 

CHICAGO  ★ 

513,370  - 


NEW  YORK 

834,620 

LOS  ANGELES 

355,295 

ST.  LOUIS 

250,072 

PHILADELPHIA 

286,198 

SEATTLE 

105,341 


satisfaction  without  specifically 
warning  the  consumer  about  the 
facts.  When  transparent  velvet 
first  appeared  and  the  fabric  had 
certain  limitations,  we  so  informed 
the  customer. 

“Today,  when  w'e  are  selling 
many  kinds  of  merchandise  that  re¬ 
quire  special  handling  or  treat¬ 
ment  in  washing  or  cleaning,  we 
so  inform  the  customer.  Not  so 
with  such  acetate  fabrics  as  are 
subject  to  gas  fading— stores  simply 
sell  the  merchandise  and  hope  for 
the  best. 

“Recognizing  this  situation  and 
desiring  to  do  something  about  it— 
and  aroused  and  concerned  about 
the  number  of  gas  fading  com¬ 
plaints  from  customers,  the  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association— our  New 
York  association  of  stores— ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  about  a  year 
ago  to  study  this  probletn  and  to 
take  such  steps  as  were  calculated 
to  protect  the  interests  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  and  their  customers. 

Retailers’  Losses  Estimated 

“At  that  time  our  research  indi¬ 
cated  that  as  a  result  of  gas  fading 
that  the  average  retailer  was  suffer¬ 
ing  a  loss  in  his  dress  departments 
alone  of  approximately  1  per  cent 
of  his  annual  volume  of  these  de¬ 
partments.  It  would  seem  reason¬ 
able  that  losses  of  fabric  depart¬ 
ments  were  at  least  as  great.  Num¬ 
erous  other  departments  in  our 
store  were  and  are  affected  to  a 
lesser  degree.  For  the  purpose  of 
discussion  I  shall  confine  my  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  gas  fading  of  dresses— 
our  number  one  problem. 

“Let’s  consider  the  various 
groups  of  industries  that  have  an 
interest  in  and  a  responsibilitv  for 
gas  fading.  There  are  the  produc¬ 
ers  of  acetate  rayon  yarns,  the  dye¬ 
stuff  manufacturer,  the  dyers,  piece 
goods  manufacturers,  converters, 
the  dress  manufacturers  and  the  re¬ 
tailers.  Obviously  too  the  Fashion 
Originators’  Guild  and  its  affiliates 
should  have  a  vital  interest  in  the 
subject. 

“The  peculiar  and  baffling  factor 
that  has  made  corrective  progress 
difficult  is  the  unwillingness  of  any 
one  group  to  acknowledge  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  condition.  A  factor 
that  makes  for  difficulty  too  is  that 
each  of  these  groups  are  the  cus¬ 
tomer  of  one  or  more  of  the  other 


groups,  a  fact  w'hich  tends  to  in¬ 
hibit  free  discussion  and  criticism 
between  them. 

“Since,  as  previously  stated,  the 
procedure  of  making  the  standard 
test  recently  has  been  somewhat 
modified  from  its  original  form,  it 
w’as  deemed  fair  not  to  make  any 
public  announcement  of  names 
until  the  dyers  had  been  informed 
of  the  changes  in  the  test  pro¬ 
cedure.  Accordingly,  letters  are  be¬ 
ing  dispatched  to  the  dyers  and 
fabric  distributors  this  week,  and  it 
is  our  intention  to  make  public  in 
the  immediate  future,  the  names  of 
those  who  will  supply  merchandise 
which  will  pass  the  new  standard 
test. 

“Retailers  and  manufacturers 
will  perform  a  service  to  the  indus¬ 
try  if  they  w'ill  insist  that  every 
gas-fading  complaint  be  made 
known  to  the  fabric  distributors 
and  the  dyers. 

Buy  Guaranteed  Goods! 

“The  stores  continue  to  haggle 
Avith  the  manufacturers  about 
the  return  of  gas  faded  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  the  Fashion  Origina¬ 
tors’  Guild  continues  to  inform  re¬ 
tailers  that  gas  faded  merchandise 
is  not  subject  to  return,  because 
dress  manufacturers  have  not  as  yet 
received  guarantees  from  their  re¬ 
sources,  but  that  they  tvill  be  glad 
to  disclose  whether  their  garments 
made  of  acetate  rayon  fabrics  tvill 
or  will  not  ‘gas  fade,’  tvhen  such 
information  is  passed  on  to  them 
by  their  sources  of  supply— the  tex¬ 
tile  distributors  and  the  dyers  and 
finishers. 

“.About  six  months  ago,  Ephraim 
Freedman,  head  of  Macy  Bureau  of 
Standards,  and  a  member  of  our 
committee,  presented  a  gas  fading 
procedure  test,  tvhich,  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  Frank  Stutz,  of  the 
Better  Fabrics  Bureau,  Dr.  Charles 
Seibert,  of  du  Pont,  and  Dr.  Cady, 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Textile  Chemists  and  Colorists, 
was  adopted  as  the  standard  gas 
fading  test  of  the  Retail  Dry  Goods 
.Association  after  modification. 
This  test  has  since  been  adopted  by 
the  American  .Association  of  Tex¬ 
tile  Chemists  and  Colorists  as  a 
tentative  standard. 

“At  a  joint  meeting  which  was 
called  by  the  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  and  the  National  Re¬ 


tail  Dry  Goods  Association  early  in 
December,  where  there  were  pres¬ 
ent  most  of  the  important  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  dyeing  industry,  textile 
distributors,  fabric  manufacturers 
—this  program  was  discusssed  in 
detail. 

“Since  more  than  one  prominent 
distributor  of  box  dyed  fabrics 
have  indicated  their  ability  to  fur¬ 
nish  dress  fabrics  that  can  pass  the 
standard  test,  and  laboratory  tests 
have  indicated  that  this  is  so,  and 
since  a  number  of  other  dyers  have 
certified  to  us  their  ability  to  make 
the  same  guarantee,  it  is  obvious 
that  retailers  should,  in  the  light 
of  their  own  self-interest,  place 
their  fabrics  and  dress  business 
with  vendors  whose  goods  are  guar¬ 
anteed  and  labeled  so  that  retailers 
may  be  informed  whether  the  mer¬ 
chandise  Avill  pass  the  standard 
test.” 

Triple  Play 

W^th  a  Tinker,  Evers  to  Chance 
rhythm  of  team-work,  Kleinert, 
Dritz-Traum  and  McCall  have  com¬ 
bined  to  present  “Young  America 
Fashions”  in  a  promotion  for  fab¬ 
ric,  pattern  and  notion  depart¬ 
ments.  It  will  be  available  to  one 
store  exclusively  in  each  of  100 
towns. 

Included  are  an  itinerant  win¬ 
dow  display  of  five  miniature  mani¬ 
kins  dressed  in  the  Young  America 
Avardrobe,  which  is  designed  for 
sport,  school,  shopping,  afternoon 
and  evening  wear.  Each  ensemble 
is  equipped  with  a  Talon  slide 
fastener  and  a  Kleinert  dress  shield 
especially  selected  for  its  suitability 
to  a  definite  type  of  garment.  The 
ensembles  are  to  be  made  with 
McCall  patterns,  and  of  course  the 
fabrics  are  to  be  assembled  in  the 
participating  store’s  yard  goods  de¬ 
partment. 

Publicity  releases  and  radio 
scripts  will  be  supplied  by  Klein- 
ert’s,  who  are  handling  the  details 
of  the  promotion,  from  counter 
cards  and  consumer  literature  to 
neAvspaper  mats. 

.  .  .  Dritz-Traum’s  new  miniature 
Talon  slide  fastener  is  designed 
especially  for  attachment  to  sheer 
fabrics.  Announced  to  the  trade  in 
September,  deliveries  will  begin 
this  month;  available  in  two  styles, 
for  dress  plackets  and  neck  open¬ 
ings. 
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e  most  expensive  laboratory  in  the  world  is- 


Number  17  Main  Street^  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Doe  and  three  small  Does. 

Here,  you  can  find  out  anything  and  everything  about 
your  merchandise  .  .  .  provided  you  don’t  mind  paying  a 
large  fee  for  returned  goods  and  lost  customers. 

When  it  comes  to  rayon  fabrics,  more  and  more  buyers 
tell  us  that  they  prefer  to  have  their  merchandise  Crown 
Tested  before  it  reaches  the  Doe  family.  For  Crown  Tested 
actually  means  that  complaints  arising  from  the  home- 
laboratory-testing  of  fabrics  have  been  virtually  eliminated 
before  the  merchandise  was  purchased. 

The  explanation?.  .  .Grown  Tested  Fabrics  are  fabrics 
containing  Crown  Rayon  Yarn  that  have  been  woven  and 
finished  according  to  definite  standards  for  consumer  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Samples  of  such  fabrics  have  been  tested  and 
approved  by  the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau,  Inc., 
official  laboratory  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associ¬ 
ation,  for  tensile  strength,  seam  strength,  color -fastness 
and  cleanability,  or  washability,  depending  on  the  weave 
or  type  of  goods. 


THE  FIRST  NAME  IN  RAYON  .  .  . 
THE  FIRST  IN  TESTED  QUALITY! 


AMERICAN  VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 

LUSTRE  FIBRES.  LTD..  Selling  Agents 
350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
World’s  Largest  Producer  of  Rayon  Yam 
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Retailer’s  Part  in  Our  Defense  Economy 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


luncheon  many  of  us  heard  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  economist  give  quite 
contrary  advice.  Well,  I  could  not 
help  but  think,  as  1  listened  to  the 
man  who  talked  at  luncheon,  that 
on  every  practical  basis,  as  an  en¬ 
trepreneur,  1  would  have  to  agree 
with  him.  [See  the  report  of  A.  W. 
Zelomek’s  speech,  on  page  22]. 

With  the  government  coming 
into  the  market  and  buying  pro¬ 
digious  quantities  of  war  material, 
and  many  of  those  materials  con¬ 
sumer  goods,— it  does  not  take  very 
much  shrewdness  in  a  business  way 
to  realize  that  as  men  are  con¬ 
scripted  for  the  national  service, 
and  as  these  great  jobs  of  arma¬ 
ment  have  to  be  done,  and  as  rates 
of  pay  increase  and  as  employment 
is  built  up,  there  is  going  to  be 
demand  for  merchandise.  Certain¬ 
ly  it  does  not  take  any  particular 
shrewdness  to  prompt  a  man  to 
rush  in  and  buy  merchandise  in 
larger  quantities  than  he  may  have 
done  heretofore,  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  he  may  have  the  goods 
when  people  are  willing  to  buy 
them. 

I  think  any  of  us  have  enough 
prescience  to  see  those  things.  But 
the  question  is  whether  the  retailer 
is  going  to  be  a  good,  sound,  pa¬ 
triotic  -American  citizen;  whether, 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Nelson,  he  is 
going  to  be  willing  to  forego  an 
immediate  interest  for  the  sake  of 
a  long-time  interest  for  the  whole 
country. 

1  have  no  doubt  as  to  what  the 
answer  of  the  retail  trade  is  going 
to  be  to  a  problem  f)f  that  kind. 
We  are  going  to  be  citizens  before 
we  are  merchants.  ^Vc  are  going 


ARL  M.  STULL  who  has  been 
appointed  Managing  Director 
of  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Associa¬ 
tion  of  San  Francisco  to  succeed 
the  late  Denis  Donohoe,  will  also 
be  the  Pacific  Coast  representative 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
.Association,  in  which  capacity  Mr. 
Donohoe  also  served. 

Mr.  Stull  is  not  a  new  comer  to 
the  dry  goods  trade,  having  been  a 
member  of  one  of  San  Jose’s  pio- 


to  be  .Americans  and  we  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  be  profiteers.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  that. 

What  will  be  the  retailer’s  part 
in  national  defense?  First  of  all,  he 
has  got  to  have  the  spirit  to  do  his 
part. 

The  retailer  must  have  the 
spirit,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  has 
it.  He  must  be  willing  to  accept  a 
definite  responsibility,  to  help 
maintain  the  morale  of  the  civilian 
population.  In  these  days  of  total 
war,  the  morale  of  the  civilian 
population  is  quite  as  important 
as  the  morale  of  the  armed  fortes. 
*  *  * 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has 
come  when,  in  order  to  help  those 
who  are  attempting  to  keep  a 
stable  price  level  some  responsible 
arm  of  the  government  should 
from  time  to  time  make  statements 
—not  merely  of  the  orders  that 
have  been  placed  for  yardage  of 
w(x>len  cloth  or  for  the  number  of 
shirts  and  shoes  and  the  prices  and 
so  forth,  but  somebody  within  tfie 
government  should  be  able  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  probable  effects  of  what 
the  government  has  done  iqjon 
markets,  upon  the  supply  of  goods, 
and  the  extent  to  which  prices 
should  be  affected. 

If  such  responsible  and  authori- 
lative  statements  could  Ite  made, 
we  would  know  where  we  were.  In 
the  absence  of  such  statements,  we 
are  all  in  the  dark.  For  example, 
if  it  were  determined  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  need  for  wool  and 
w(K)Ien  cloth  and  such  had  affet  ted 
the  supplies  of  wool  and  the  ma- 
(hinery  on  which  cloth  is  produced 
to  the  extent  that  possibly  an  in- 


neer  firms  which  was  established  in 
1884.  .After  having  completed  his 
education  at  Stanford  and  Harvard 
Universities  Mr.  Stull  assumed  the 
managership  of  the  firm  upon  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1913  and  was 
in  active  service  until  the  firm’s 
retirement  from  business  in  1950. 
Mr.  Stull  served  in  an  executive 
capacity  at  the  Golden  Gate  Inter¬ 
national  Exposition  in  1959  and 
1940. 


crease  of  10  per  cent  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  and  be  justified,  then  we 
would  know  that  that  was  what  we 
ought  to  expect;  without  it,  we  are 
subject  to  the  imaginations  of  all 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  such  cloth. 

I  think  the  time  has  come,  not 
when  we  should  have  price  con¬ 
trols,  not  when  we  should  have 
anything  of  that  kind,  but  when 
we  should  have  issued  from  the 
federal  government  in  much  the 
same  way  that  crop  reports  and 
things  of  that  kind  are  issued, 
statements  of  the  probable  effect 
of  what  the  government  has  done 
in  the  different  markets  upon  sup¬ 
plies  and  upon  prices.  Without 
something  of  that  kind,  I  am  afraid 
that  prices  are  going  to  go  up 
faster  than  we  want  them  to  go  up. 
I  think  everybody  realizes  that  it 
has  never  been  the  intention  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  try  to  browbeat  manu¬ 
facturers  into  selling  goods  at  a 
loss.  I  think  we  realize  that  there 
will  be  price  increases  that  are 
justifiable,  and  as  those  price  in¬ 
creases  come  along,  we  will  have  to 
accept  them  and  we  will  have  to 
make  otir  public  accept  them.  But 
we  should  be  out  continuously,  de¬ 
termined  that  unjustifiable  price 
increases  shall  not  be  counten¬ 
anced,  and  we  have,  as  you  know, 
a  very  definite  stake  in  that  at¬ 
tempt. 

No  matter  how  you  figure  it, 
you  are  bound  to  recognize  that 
business  probably  cannot  be  “as 
usual,’’  and  because  of  that,  I  hope 
that  yoti  men  are  goitig  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  seriousness  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  that  you  will  put  the  country 
before  the  interests  of  the  retail 
world.  There  is  no  doubt;  there 
tan  be  no  doubt,  that  as  the  gov¬ 
ernment  wants  things,  it  will  take 
things,  and  that  every  patriotic 
(itizen  will  subscribe  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  taking  those  things. 

In  the  meantime,  what  must  re¬ 
tailers  do?  Must  we  stand  by  and 
timidly  wait  until  the  government 
says,  “We  don’t  want  this;  \oti  can 
take  it’’?  I  think  not,  I  think  the 
great  obligation  upon  the  retail 
trade  is  to  go  on  doing  the  same 
job  it  has  always  done,  only  doing 
it  better  than  ever.  .As  shortages 
develop  in  this  thing  or  that  thing 
or  the  other,  the  great  inffticnce 


Represents  N.  R.D.G.A. 
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you  really  can’t  blame  a  woman  for  getting 
I  mad  at  a  slide  fastener  that  won’t  stay  closed 
...that  "inches”  down  when  she  isn’t  looking! 

That’s  why  it’s  important  to  see  that  your 
customers  get  the  Talon  skirt  fastener— and 
Oily  the  Talon  skirt  fastener.  Its  wonderful 
automatic  self-lock  never  slips  open  acciden¬ 
tally...  aiwer  lets  go  even  when  the  pull-tab 
^/pressed  flat  against  the  fastener! 

Actually,  the  Talon  self-locking  fastener 
doesn’t  cost  your  store  a  penny  extra!... Gives 
sldrts  a  beautifully  smooth,  unbulky  closing. 
Why  not  write  on  your  next  skirt  and  suit 
orders:  "Must  have  Talon  fasteners!” 


THE  TALON  SELF-LOCKING  FASTENER  IS  EASY  TO  SPOT! 

Put  the  pull-tab  UP.  Then  try  to  pull  the  fastener  open.  A  slide 
fastener  with  an  ordinary  pin  lock  will  slip  open  easily.  But 
the  Talon  slide  fastener— with  its  exclusive  self-lock  —  holds 
fast  against  all  strain  no  matter  what  position  the  pull-tab  is  in! 


A  perfect  slide  fastener  for  every  clothing  need 


THE  DEPENDABLE  SLIDE  FASTENER 


MEAOVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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which  the  retailer  has  always  had 
with  the  consuming  public  can  be 
utilized  to  induce  the  public  to 
take  substitutes  for  the  things 
which  ordinarily  the  public  would 
want.  These  are  times  w'hich  call 
for  all  of  the  resourcefulness  which 
the  retail  trade  has  always  shown 
in  the  past.  I  have  no  doubt  as  to 
the  outcome  of  this  situation.  W'^e 
are  going  to  have  problems,  but 
they  are  going  to  make  business 
more  interesting,  and  I  w'ill  wager 
that  when  the  time  comes  and 
when  this  particular  emergency  has 
passed,  all  of  us  are  going  to  get 
a  great  deal  more  satisfaction  out 
of  realizing  that  we  played  our 
part,  that  w'e  have  done  the  thing 
which  we  should  do  as  patriotic 
American  citizens,  as  good  Ameri¬ 
can  businessmen,  than  we  will  over 
any  profits  that  can  accrue  to  us. 


News  for 
CMD  Members 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Credit  Management  Division 
has  accepted  an  invitation  tendered 
by  the  Pittsburgh  Retail  Credit 
Men’s  Association  to  hold  its  1942 
convention  in  Pittsburgh.  The 
Pittsburgh  Retail  Credit  Associa¬ 
tion  will  celebrate  its  25th  anni¬ 
versary  in  1942.  The  date  and 
hotel  will  be  announced  shortly 
after  the  appointment  of  a  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Convention  Committee. 

•  *  • 

The  Credit  Management  Divi¬ 
sion  is  again  cooperating  with  the 
Credit  Analysis  Unit  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce  to  avoid 
duplication  of  credit  studies  under¬ 
taken  annually  by  the  two  organi¬ 
zations.  Under  the  arrangement 
the  Department  of  Commerce  col¬ 
lects  balance  sheet  data  such  as  bad 
debt  losses,  collection  percentages, 
etc.,  while  the  C.  M.  D.’s  research 
will  be  confined  to  ascertaining 
technical  credit  department  operat¬ 
ing  results  and  changes  in  depart¬ 
ment  store  credit  policies. 

Inasmuch  as  this  arrangement 
considerably  lightens  the  burden 
of  filling  out  reports,  our  member 
stores  are  urged  to  cooperate  fully 
with  both  organizations. 

— J.  Anton  Hagios 


The  Convention  on  Record 

IN  addition  to  the  resolutions  concerned  primarily  with  prob¬ 
lems  of  national  defense  and  reproduced  elsewhere  in  this 
issue,  the  Convention  passed  resolutions  as  follows: 

Social  Security  .  .  . 

The  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .\ssociation 
in  Thirtieth  Annual  Convention  assembled,  urge  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  important  principle  of  experience  rating  in  social 
security  legislation. 

They  strongly  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
the  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association  and 
to  all  other  interested  groups  that  they  take  immediate  steps 
to  present  effectively  to  legislative  bodies  the  soundness  of  this 
principle  of  social  security  legislation  in  carrying  out  one  of  the 
main  objectives  of  such  laws,  namely,  the  continuity  and  stability 
of  employment. 

They  urge  immediate  action  on  this  important  problem 
because  of  the  fact  that  during  1941  the  Legislatures  of  forty- 
three  States  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  consider 
proposals  to  eliminate  credits  for  experience  rating  in  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  laws. 

Tax  on  Advertising  .  .  . 

The  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
in  Thirtieth  Annual  Convention  assembled,  urge  vigorous 
opposition  to  any  tax  measure  which  seeks  to  place  directly  or 
indirectly  a  tax  on  advertising  or  which  prohibits  the  deduction 
of  advertising  expenses  in  determining  taxable  income  under 
the  Revenue  Act. 

Patman  Act  .  .  . 

As  in  previous  years  the  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  in  Thirtieth  Annual  Convention  assem¬ 
bled,  hereby  register  their  objection  to  the  Patman  Chain  Store 
Tax  Bill  (H.R.  1)  as  a  perversion  of  the  power  of  taxation  by 
the  federal  government.  If  discriminatory  taxation  may  be  used 
as  the  means  of  limiting  or  destroying  any  branch  of  American 
business  there  can  be  no  assurance  that  such  power  at  some  later 
period  may  not  be  used  against  those  who  now  seek  to  use  it  for 
their  own  advantage. 

Wage  and  Hour  Law  .  .  . 

The  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
in  Thirtieth  Annual  Convention  assembled,  oppose  any  action 
of  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Administration  to  administer 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  in  a  manner  which  assumes  juris¬ 
diction  over  any  activity  of  a  retail  establishment  exempted  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Act.  The  intent  of  Congress  to  exempt  all 
operations  incidental  to  conducting  a  retail  business  is  too  clear 
to  admit  of  doubt. 

They  oppose  particularly  at  this  time  recent  efforts  of  the 
Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Administration  to  assume  jurisdiction 
over  detached  warehouses  of  exempt  retail  establishments. 

They  urge  that  every  effort  be  made  to  prevent  any  adminis¬ 
trative  bureau  operating  under  federal  laws  from  assuming  juris¬ 
diction  over  retail  and  service  establishments. 
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The  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  Annerican  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  was  host  at  a 
luncheon  to  NRDGA  delegates  during  convention  week.  Here's  a  view — partial^-of  the  turnout. 


Manufacturer’s  Part  in  Defense  Economy 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


stand  aghast  today  as  they  witness 
the  late  of  the  great  universities  in 
Germany;  of  public  education  in 
Russia  which  is  now  no  longer 
free;  and  of  the  whole  state  of  civil 
and  religious  freedom  in  the  totali¬ 
tarian  states. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me!  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  the  business 
men  of  .America  shoidd  set  them¬ 
selves  up  as  censors  and  attempt  to 
tell  the  public  school  authorities 
what  text  books  may  be  used  in 
our  schools;  but  I  do  maintain  that 
every  patriotic  .American  citizen 
has  the  right,  in  fact,  the  duty  to 
insist  that  if  collectivist  doctrines 
are  to  be  taught  our  children  in 
their  formative  years,  the  truth  be 
told  about  such  doctrines,  and  that 
e(|ual  opportunity  be  given  them 
to  learn  at  the  same  time  the 
eternal  principles  on  which  the 
.American  republic  was  founded. 

■Again  take  our  attitude  toward 
religion:  I  am  not  speaking  as  a 
pietist  when  I  point  out  what  every 
•American  used  to  know,  namely, 
that  every  one  of  the  three  sup¬ 
ports  of  our  individual  freedom 
rests  on  a  religious  principle  com¬ 
mon  to  all  of  our  three  great  faiths 
—Judaism,  Catholicism  and  Protes¬ 
tantism—  the  sacredness  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  in  the  eves  of  God— a  prin¬ 
ciple  which  all  of  the  collectivists 
deny. 

Our  -Anglo  -Saxon  ancestors  con¬ 
sidered  the  Bible  their  charter  of 
freedom.  From  its  teaching  thev 


derixed  their  sense  of  individual 
responsibility  and  their  burning 
faith  in  the  right  of  private  judg¬ 
ment.  rile  vestigial  remnant  of 
the  religious  faith  of  the  founders 
of  this  republic  remains  today  in 
the  inscription  on  every  coin  our 
government  mints:  “In  God  We 
rrust.”  We  must  revive  that  faith 
as  an  essential  foundation  of  na¬ 
tional  defense. 

The  voluntary  performance  of 
social  obligations  is  the  keystone  of 
liberty.  How,  then  I  ask  you,  can 
this  nation  have  a  strong  internal 
economy— the  foundation  of  nation¬ 
al  defense— when  the  sense  of  in¬ 
dividual  responsibility  is  being 
torroded  and  the  moral  fibre  of 
great  masses  of  our  population  is 
being  weakened:  when  the  vital 
underlying  principle  of  representa- 
ii\e  democracy  is  concurrently  un¬ 
dermined,  namely,  local  responsi¬ 
bility  for  local  affairs  closely  corre¬ 
lated  with  local  taxing  power?  We 
all  know  how  the  federal  debt  is 
piling  up.  But  do  we  realize  xvhen 
we  speak  so  glibly  of  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  that  it  woidd  take  1,000  men 
earning  .S5  a  day— week  in  and 
week  out— more  than  .517  years  to 
earn  total  wages  of  one  billion  dol¬ 
lars?  Meanwhile  the  juggernaut  of 
collectivism  rolls  merrilv  on  with 
the  U.  S.  Treasury  sending  checks 
to  10  to  12  million  individuals! 

Is  it  riot  time  for  us  “to  insist  on 
economv  in  all  of  the  ordinarv  ex¬ 
penditures  of  government,  local. 


Slate  and  federal?  I'o  encourage 
the  iinestment  tjf  as  much  private 
capital  as  possible  in  productive 
facilities  for  national  defense,  so  as 
to  avoid  outlays  from  the  public 
treasury?  .And  finally,  to  demand 
of  C^ongress  that  our  xvhole  tax  sys¬ 
tem  be  rex  ised  so  as  to  encourage 
in  every  possible  xvax  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  nexv  enterprises?  .After  all, 
the  only  permanent  cure  for  unem¬ 
ployment  is  the  creation  of  a  con¬ 
stant  stream  of  nexv  businesses.  The 
small  store  of  today  must  be  able 
to  become  the  great  department 
store  of  tomorroxv.  The  modest 
contractor  of  1911  should  be  able 
to  l(M)k  forxvard  to  being  perhaps 
the  great  building  construction 
concern  of  1951.  Fhat  has  been  the 
story  of  -America  in  the  past.  It 
must  remain  so  in  the  future  if  our 
groxving  millions  are  exer  to  find 
permanent  peace-time  jobs.  Hence 
the  crying  need  of  revising  every 
laxx’  and  regulation  that  puts 
shackles  on  the  birth  and  groxvth 
of  nexv  and  struggling  enterprises. 
More  production  has  alxvays  been 
the  xvay  of  free  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  Prentis  discussed  the  picture 
painted  by  “the  planners’’  of  the 
blessings  of  collectivism  and  state 
socialism.  They  ieo/ve  out  of  it,  he 
charged,  the  heai'y  burden  of  re¬ 
strictions  on  free  speech  and  press 
and  ei’ery  opinion  forming  agency 
—restrictions  which  lead  in  the  end 
to  the  destruction  of  civil  and  re¬ 
ligious  liberty.  “IVe  have  seen  that 
process  at  rvork,”  he  concluded,  “in 
Germany,  Italy  and  Russia.  We 
want  none  of  it  in  America.’’ 
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housekeeping  was  delinilely  lower 
than  in  comparable  shops  here. 
There  was  no  air-conditioning. 

As  a  result,  the  rate  ot  expense 
was  considerably  lower  than  one 
has  had  to  get  used  to  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  In  England  there  is  nothing 
like  the  NRDG.\  that  can  pultlish 
to  the  world  average  figures  of  ex¬ 
pense,  volume,  etc.,  but  I  would 
say  that  the  expense  per  cent  of 
English  stores  was  about  three 
cjuarters— or  less— of  what  it  is  in 
comparable  stores  in  this  country. 

All  this  resulted  in  a  type  of  or¬ 
ganization  that,  on  paper  anyway, 
was  considerably  less  complex  than 
in  this  country  .  Selfridge’s  was  do¬ 
ing  about  twenty  seven  million  dol¬ 
lars  at  its  peak;  but  in  addition  to 
the  chief  merchandise  manager, 
there  were  not  more  than  three 
people  who  could  justifiably  be 
dignified  with  the  title  divisional 
merchandise  man.  Stock  limits,  and 
required  markups,  were  fixed  pri- 
marilv  by  the  head  of  the  firm;  and 
they  were  not  as  hard  and  fast— and 
the  procedure  of  budgeting  sales 
and  purchases  was  not  as  elaborate 
—as  here.  The  general  merchandise 
manager  was  not  likely  to  be  the 
deciding  influence  on  tlie  amount 
of  expenditure  on  advertising  and 
display;  coordination  between  the 
two  pyramids  was  one  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  tlie  head  of  the  firm— and 
because  adtertising  was  only  a 
separate  pyramid  in  the  biggest 
stores,  the  whole  ot  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  tvas  mucli  more  in 
the  personal  liands  of  the  general 
manager  titan  is  likely  the  case 
here. 

In  that  store— and  in  tliis  respect 
it  was  fairly  typical— there  were 
five  people  wlio  were  entitled,  on 
their  own  responsibility,  to  spend 
money.  It  w'as  on  the  merchandise 
manager’s  responsibility  that  all 
money  was  spent  on  merchandise 
for  sale.  The  staff  manager  coidd 
spend  money  in  salaries  and  wages; 
the  advertising  manager  for  pub¬ 
licity;  the  counting  house  manager 
for  such  operations  as  delivery, 
property  management  and  mainte¬ 
nance  and  purchase  of  machines 
such  as  cash  registers  and,  of  course. 


the  head  of  the  business,  who  spent 
it  on  anything  he  wanted. 

I'he  pre-war  salaries  of  these  di¬ 
rectors  and  major  executives  ran 
between  525,000  and  540,000  a 
year.  In  a  525,000,000  store,  the 
managing  director  was  likely  to 
earn  o\er  5100,000  a  year.  Gross 
profits  averaged,  after  reductions 
and  including  cash  discounts, 
about  30%  or  31%  of  sales.  Origi¬ 
nal  markon,  in  London  stores,  was 
not  above  about  35%.  Expenses 
were  as  a  rule,  less  than  25^’f,. 
net  profit  of  under  5%  of  sales  was 
considered  lower  than  it  should  be, 
and  lower  than  was  justified  bv  the 
necessary  risks  of  department  store 
merchandising;  as  a  rule,  it  rati 
over  and  sometimes  9*’^. 

Shopping  hours  in  England 


taking  each  group  of  salespeople 
and  service  people  on  consecutive 
mornings. 

Just  a  word  here  to  say  that  tlie 
success  of  this  plan  tlcpends  in  a 
large  way  on  the  interest  of  top 
management.  Top  management 
must  be  interested  in  the  lessons 
that  are  outlined,  as  well  as  in  the 
complete  program,  so  that  the  en¬ 
tire  staff  of  a  store  will  sense  this 
interest  and  know  that  the  lessotis 
are  sponsored  by  the  management. 

Now,  what  is  taught?— I  will 
give  you  a  l.'rief  outline  of  what  is 
lovered  in  some  of  these  lessons 
during  the  first  year. 

Our  .Approach  to  (fustomers: 
One  of  the  first  things  we  taught 
our  people  to  do  was  to  greet  each 
customer  with  a  friendly  smile,  and 
good  morning,  or  gtMid  afternoon! 

Hospitality  and  G<M)d  Groom¬ 
ing;  Like  every  other  point  these 
were  presented  from  the  viewpoint 
that  selling  merchandise  is  only 
part  of  the  salesperson’s  job.  She 
nuist  sell  good  will  and  her  ow’n 
individuality  to  each  customer,  as 
well.  We  taught  salespeople  the 


were  as  a  rule  considerably  longer 
than  here,  though  because  of  the 
compulsory  closing  of  all  shops  for 
one  afternoon  a  week,  and  the  giv¬ 
ing  of  an  interval  for  tea  during 
the  afternoon,  actual  hours  of  work 
were  about  the  same  as  here.  Stores 
opened  at  9  in  the  morning,  and 
generally  closed  at  6.  There  was 
no  experimentation  in  London,  as 
there  has  been  here,  with  branch 
shojxs  in  the  residential  districts 
immediately  surrounding  their 
main  stores. 

Trade  utiions  had  made  prac¬ 
tically  no  strides  at  all  in  English 
department  stores.  Unionization 
was  not  a  jiroblem- except  in  the 
delivery  sections  of  the  business. 
Ready-to-wear  and  apparel  tlepart- 
metits  did  not  make  up  as  large  a 
proportion  of  English  department 
store  sales  as  they  do  here;  and  on 
the  whole  they  did  the  job  nothing 
like  as  well. 


little  courtesies  that  many  of  them 
had  overlooked. 

Information  Is  News;  This  cov¬ 
ered  what  is  most  often  called  the 
merchandise  approach  to  custom¬ 
ers.  In  this  lesson  and  in  practical¬ 
ly  each  lessoti  following,  we  used 
merchandise  items  from  various  de¬ 
partments,  and  had  our  .Assistants 
do  the  same  thing  when  they  gave 
the  lesson  to  their  salespeople— us¬ 
ing  items  from  their  own  depart¬ 
ments. 

A’ocabulary  Building;  During 
the  lessons  on  Information  Is 
News- the  subject  of  describing 
items  appealingly  naturally  came 
up,  so  several  weeks  were  de\oted. 
in  part,  to  vocabulary  building. 
Sources  of  information  about  mer¬ 
chandise  which  many  of  the  sales¬ 
people  had  taken  for  granted  were 
Irrought  into  the  limelight. 

C^onverting  Customers’  Objec- 
tiotis  Into  Sales;  The  weak  points 
in  matiy  salespeople  were  Ixtlstered 
up  by  these  lessons.  The  salesper¬ 
son  who  wilted  when  a  customer 
raised  an  objection;  the  salesperson 
who  became  suddenly  belligerent; 


Decentralizing  Sales  Training 
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EFF/E:  I  wanted  to  buy  a  lot  of  things, 
hit  it  would  have  taken  me  hours.  I 
W  to  wait  so  long  to  get  this  one 
package  wrapped.  Then  they  had  to 
I  Jend  for  the  change,  and  that  held  me 
I  up  longer.  So  the  other  things  I 

1*^ted,  I  just  had  to  tell  them  to 
charge  and  send. 


Eor 

iv- 

"g 

•rk 

res 

lid 

ras 

as 

ch 

cts 

sir 


Do  CUSTOMERS  have  Effie's  disappointing  expe¬ 
rience  with  slew  service  in  YOUR  store?  Perhaps 
yon’d  better  make  sure.  Yon'II  find  a  National  Clerk- 
Wrap  Cash  Register  System  a  big  help  in  speeding 
np  service.  In  addition,  yen'll  find  that  it  reduces 
selling  costs  .  .  .  cashiering  costs  .  .  .  inspection 
costs  .  .  .  stationery  costs  .  .  .  auditing  costs  .  .  . 
delivery  costs.  Let  our  local  representative  give 
you  an  actual  demonstration  of  the  Notional  Clerk- 
Wrap  System.  He  will  shew  yon  how  it  increases 
volume  and  profits. 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company 


DAYTON,  OHIO 


Catk  . . Posting  Machines  ....  Cheek-Writing  and  Signing  MaeUntt 

■ank-leokkeeping  Machines  .  .  Typewriting-tookkeeplng  MaeMnat  .  .  Analysis  Machines 
Postage  Meter  Machines  .  .  .  Accounting  Machine  Desks  .  .  .  Correct  Posture  Chairs 


the  salesjjerson  who  just  gave  up 
.  .  .  all  learned  how  to  overcome 
these  flaws,  and  felt  a  personal 
satisfaction,  and  healthier  tallies 
...  as  a  result  of  their  efforts  . 

In  some  instances  we  taught 
them  actual  formulas  or  set 
phrases,  or  tested  selling  sentences, 
just  to  give  them  an  idea  of  the 
smooth  kind  of  expression  which 
will  help  to  convert  a  difficult  cus¬ 
tomer  into  a  buying  customer.  In 
many  cases  they  were  really  ex¬ 
amples  of  simple  Applied  Psy¬ 
chology,  but  they  taught  our  sales¬ 
people  ...  in  easy  stages  .  .  .  how 
to  develop  their  own  diplomacy 
and  tactful  handling. 

Introducing  Our  Price  Policy; 
One  of  the  policies  which  was  in¬ 
troduced  early  in  the  program  was 
that  of  our  price  lines.  Each  sales¬ 
person  in  the  house  knows  that 
price  policy  means  that  at  least 
three  price  lines  must  be  shown  to 
each  customer.  Trading  up  is  done 
whenever  possible  .  .  .  that  is  when 
the  salesperson  can  be  guided  by 
the  customer’s  reaction  to  the  price 
next  higher  than  the  middle  price. 

When  a  customer  states  the  price 
line  that  she  wishes  to  see,  the 
salesperson  shows  that  first,  then 
immediately  displays  two  more  of 
the  article  in  the  next  higher  price 
ranges.  The  result  of  this  has  been 
the  elimination  of  price  conscious¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  our  salespeople, 
to  a  great  extent— and  a  raising  of 
the  unit  sale. 

The  salesperson  attempts  by 
practising  our  price  p)olicy  .  . .  (and 
she  very  often  succeeds)  ...  in  in¬ 
ducing  the  customer  to  think  in 
terms  of  satisfaction  of  having  the 
item  most  suitable  or  pleasing  to 
her,  rather  than  in  terms  of  price- 
tickets! 

Selling  to  Keep  Merchandise 
Sold;  This  series  included  (1) 
Reasons  why  customers  buy  mer¬ 
chandise,  (2)  Selling  suitable  mer¬ 
chandise,  (3)  Need  for  having  a 
complete  knowledge  of  all  mer¬ 
chandise,  (4)  Volunteering  helpful 
merchandise  facts,  (5)  Need  for 
Service  .Accuracy. 

The  entire  series  was  devoted  to 
(he  lessening  of  returns  and  ex¬ 
changes  throughout  the  store. 

Under  this  plan,  the  salespeople 
and  all  other  co-workers  not  only 
like  this  tyjje  of  training,  but  they 
are  very  enthusiastic  about  it. 


Economic  Realities  of  National  Defense 
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ly  in  delivery,  in  the  extension 
of  credit,  and  in  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  returned  goods. 


will  be  avoided  in  1941,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  dollar  retail  volume  is 
more  likely  to  be  under  10%  than 
over  10%.  Comparisons  are  likely 
to  be  more  favorable  for  the  first 
half  year  than  for  the  second  half 
year. 

Retail  enterprises  catering  to 
wage  earning  groups  will  enjoy 
larger  sales  increases  than  retail 
concerns  whose  clientele  consists 
principally  of  middle-class,  white 
collar  groups.  Reasons  for  this 
situation  are  obvious.  (1)  Employ¬ 
ment  will  continue  to  increase.  (2) 
Wage  rates  are  relatively  high.  (3) 
The  cost  of  living  is  not  going  to 
advance  very  much.  Food  prices  in 
particular  will  remain  relatively 
low.  (4)  The  policy  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  against  consump¬ 
tion  taxes.  (5)  Middle  income 
groups  will  be  especially  hard  hit 
by  stiffer  income  taxes. 

That  is  the  general  outlook  for 
retail  sales  in  1941  as  I  see  the  pic¬ 
ture.  If  the  foregoing  appraisal  of 
the  general  economic  situation  is 
correct,  what  retail  policies  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  important  in  1941?  I 
venture  to  suggest  the  following; 

(1)  Retailers  should  continue 
their  policies  of  non -specula¬ 
tive  buying,  but  they  should 
at  the  same  time  recognize 
that  inventory  policies  w*ll  re¬ 
quire  some  modification  be¬ 
cause  of  the  probability  of  in¬ 
creased  delays  in  obtaining  de¬ 
livery  of  certain  types  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 

(2)  As  wholesale  prices  rise,  mark¬ 
ups  should  be  shortened  some¬ 
what  in  order  to  slow  down 
the  advance  of  retail  prices. 
With  increased  dollar  sales  vol¬ 
ume,  especially  if  transactions 
do  not  increase  as  fast  as  dollar 
sales,  somewhat  lower  expense 
ratios  will  appear.  Part  of  this 
saving  should  be  passed  along 
to  consumers  in  the  form  of 
lower  markups. 

(3)  Stores  should  consider  the 
possibility  of  cooperative  ac¬ 
tion  in  particular  communi¬ 
ties  for  the  purjxtse  of  reduc¬ 
ing  the  costs  that  are  attribut¬ 
able  to  the  growth  of  wasteful 
competitive  practices,  especial¬ 


(4)  Retail  merchants  should  plan 
with  manufacturers  to  simplify 
lines  of  goods  and  reduce 
varieties  in  any  types  of  mer¬ 
chandise  where  savings  in 
materials  or  labor  may  be  im¬ 
portant  for  defense  purposes. 

(5)  Retailers  must  expect  an  in¬ 
creased  rate  of  labor  turnover 
and  some  deterioration  of  the 
available  supply  of  labor. 
They  should,  nevertheless,  rec¬ 
ognize  that  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  is  here  to  stay,  and  that  it 
is  better  to  develop  responsi¬ 
ble  leadership  in  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  organizations  than  to 
carry  on  a  rearguard  action 
against  such  organizations. 

(6)  Management  should  be  esjte- 
cially  alert  to  possibilities  for 
reducing  costs.  When  retail 
sales  are  advancing  it  has  al¬ 
ways  been  too  easy  in  the  past 
to  become  complacent  about 
costs.  This  complacent  atti¬ 
tude  should  not  be  permitted 
in  1941.  Costs  should  be 
scrutinized  not  merely  in  a 
ptercentage  of  sales  or  in 
dollars  but  also  in  terms  of  the 
man-power  required  for  par¬ 
ticular  jobs.  There  is  room  for 
greater  efficiency  in  retail  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  years  to  develop  it. 

(7)  Finally,  in  our  interest  in  the 
national  defense  program  and 
in  our  preoccupation  with  the 
economic  consetpiences  of  na¬ 
tional  defense,  we  must  not 
forget  that  there  are  certain 
continuing  trends  in  retail  dis¬ 
tribution  that  have  nothing  to 
do  with  war  but  continue  to 
require  the  earnest  considera¬ 
tion  of  management.  One  of 
these  is  the  trend  toward  de¬ 
centralization  of  retail  business 
in  large  metropolitan  areas, 
and  the  other  is  the  trend  to¬ 
ward  the  self-service  type  of 
operation  at  low  cost.  The  sec¬ 
ond  of  these  trends,  at  least, 
may  well  receive  added  im¬ 
petus  from  the  general  eco¬ 
nomic  situation. 
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International  Business  Machines  Corporation 


general  offices. 
590  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


DtVIStONS 

CLCCTRIC  BOOKKEEPING  AND  ACCOUNTING  MACHINE  DIVISION 
INTCPNATIONAL  TIME  PECOPOING  DIVISION 
INTERNATIONAL  SCALE  DIVISION 

INTERNATIONAL  ELECTRIC  WRITING  MACHINE  DIVISION 


Gentlemen: 


The  patriotic  spirit,  alertness,  and  progres¬ 
sive  attitude  of  the  NRDGA  are  exemplified  hy 
the  1941  theme  of  this  association:  "Keeping 
in  step  with  national  defense". 

We  of  International  Business  Machines  Cor¬ 
poration,  who  have  Been  associated  with  your 
national  organization,  feel  justly  proud  of 
the  part  which  our  machines  and  service  have 
played  in  helping  obtain  present  day  high 
standards  of  management  and  control. 

For  the  future,  we  can  assure  individual 
retailers  of  still  greater  efficiency  and 
improvement  in  the  application  of  the  punched 
card  principle.  Now,  a  new,  coordinated 
method  unifies  all  present  accounting 
operations  and  permits  direct  supervision  By 
one  single  coordinator. 

This  modern  accounting  principle  is  offered 
to  small  retailers  as  well  as  to  large,  thus 
enabling  all  to  attain  maximum  management 
efficiency  and  thereby  keep  faith  with  the 
ideals  of  the  Association  theme. 


Very  truly  yours, 

INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS 
MACHINES  CORPORATION 


By  Leonard  F.  Mongeon,  Manager,  Traffic  Group 


Marking  and  Re-Marking  of  Men’s  Suits 


Max  ROTHKUGEL,  Re¬ 
ceiving  Manager  of  Lit 
Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
sends  us  a  new  price  ticket  which 
he  is  using  in  their  upstairs  men’s 
and  boy’s  clothing  department. 
I'hese  price  tickets  are  made  on  a 
Dennison  dial  set  machine  and 
space  is  provided  for  three  price 


quired  the  services  of  a  minimum 
of  fifteen  markers  and  a  like  num¬ 
ber  of  salespeople  working  four  to 
five  hours.  The  efficiency  is  in  the 
approximate  ratio  of  1  to  24. 


From  R.  G.  Brown,  Manager  of 
the  Receiving  and  Marking  De¬ 
partment  of  The  J.  L.  Hudson 
Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  we  re¬ 
ceived  the  following: 

“We  have  designed  and  are  us¬ 
ing  a  new  ticket  for  men’s  suits 
w'hich  will  permit  the  use  of  the 
re-marking  device.  We  have  been 
using  this  ticket  for  about  a  year 
and  are  well  pleased  with  it.  Re¬ 
marking  of  men’s  suits  has  always 
been  a  tremendous  task,  especially 
for  our  semi-annual  sales  events, 
where  practically  all  our  stock  has 
to  undergo  a  price  change. 

crew  of  markers  with  re-mark¬ 
ing  devices— one  device  for  each 
price  line— is  able  to  do  all  of  the 
re-marking  in  one  hour.  This  is  ac¬ 
complished  in  the  morning  before 
store  opening.  The  buyer  and  his 
staff  of  assistants  and  salespeople 
arrange  the  merchandise  in  the 
evening  and  prepare  the  mark¬ 
down  sheet. 

“Under  the  old  system,  we  re¬ 
quired  fifteen  to  twenty  markers 
writing  tickets.  For  each  marker 
making  tickets,  the  selling  depart¬ 
ment  furnished  a  salesperson  to  re¬ 
move  the  old  folding  pin  ticket 
and  to  attach  the  new  one.  With 
this  new  ticket,  five  to  six  markers 
(depending  upon  the  number  of 
price  lines)  can  re-mark  the  same 
stock  in  one  hour  that  formerly  re¬ 


quent  si/e  selling  possibilities,  the 
lot  number  guarding  against  ticket 
switching. 

“At  the  conclusion  of  a  sale,  the 
Bend-Over  tickets  are  removed  and 
all  merchandise  is  fully  marked 
and  ready  for  regular  sale,  with  a 
minimum  of  ticket  marking  and 
affixing. 

“Control  of  sales  items  can  l)e 
maintained  either  from  the  sales- 
check  or  the  available  sttdjs.” 


Hudson's  new  re-markIng  ticket. 

Odd  looking  blot  represents  the 
two  suit  buttons  mentioned  in 
text  describing  the  ticket. 

“The  reason  for  the  long  slot  in 
the  ticket  is  so  that  two  suit  but¬ 
tons  may  be  accommodated.  If  the 
ticket  is  secured  by  two  buttons,  it 
will  have  a  uniform  appearance. 
If  only  one  button  secures  the 
ticket,  obviously  the  price  ticket 
wdll  be  found  at  almost  any  angle 
with  relation  to  the  sleeve. 

“Just  a  word  about  the  cost— we 
pay  SI. 88  per  thousand  for  the  new 
ticket  as  against  .S2.fi2  for  the  No. 
fi  folding  pin  ticket.’’ 

P.  H.  Hoff,  Receiving  Manager 
of  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York  City, 
contributes  an  interesting  and  eco¬ 
nomical  method  of  taking  mark- 
downs  on  men’s  suits  when  the 
merchandise  is  to  be  returned  to 
its  former  price  following  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  a  sale: 

“The  folding  Kimball  pin  ticket 
is  used  on  all  our  men’s  apparel. 
On  sales  occasions,  the  Bend-Over 
(red  in  color)  ticket,  with  written 
notations  of  lot  and  sale  price,  is 
affixed  over  the  bottom  of  the  pin 
ticket. 

“The  color  contrast  permits  mix¬ 
ing  of  regular  stock  with  conse- 


Lord  &  Taylor's  ticket.  Portion  be¬ 
low  the  "price"  line  is  the  red 
bend-over  affixed  to  the  ticket. 

A  Satisfactory  Method  For 
Removing  Gum  Labels 

Contributor:  R.  G.  Brown, 

Manager  of  Receiving  and  Mark¬ 
ing  Department  of  I'he  J.  L.  Hud¬ 
son  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan: 

“We  have  experimented  with 
various  kinds  of  tools  for  removing 
gum  labels  from  such  merchandise 
as  bottles.  The  most  satisfactory 
tool  we  have  found  to  date  is  a 
small  handle  with  a  removable 
blade.  I’he  blades  are  inexpensive, 
.50^  for  a  package  of  six,  and  the 
handle  also  costs  only 

“The  markers  prefer  this  tool  as 
they  can  get  a  good  grip  on  it.  It 
is  usually  used  for  linoleum  block 
cutting.” 

(Editor’s  note:  We  shall  be  glad 
to  furnish  the  name  of  the  resource, 
upon  request.) 

(Continued  on  page  94) 
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The  surest  way  to  make  fur  storage  do  a  great  deal  better 
than  "pay  its  way"  is  to  install  the  more  scientific  method 
with  Plymetl  Quarantine  Cabinets  and  Storage  Vaults — for 
three  reasons — because  they  involve  no  heavy  operating  costs 
• . .  economize  store  space  .  .  .  can  be  installed  without  the  confusion  of  extensive  alterations.  A  complete 
booklet  on  the  system  and  the  leading  stores  using  it,  is  ready  to  bring  you  up-to-date  on  the  subject.  Write 
us — Haskelite  Manufacturing  Corporation,  208  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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Example  of  Consolidated  Shipment  Savings 


“40  lbs.  Railway  Express  Direct 

Portland,  Me.  to  Nashville,  Tenn. 

) 

$2.26) 

Transit  time  3  days 

40  lbs.  Freight  Forwarder  Direct 
Portland  Me.  to  Nashville,  Tenn. 

) 

2.13) 

Transit  time  5  days 

40  lbs.  express  to  New  York 

Consolidator 

Consolidator  charges 

40  lbs.  @  $1.60  (truck  rate) 

) 

1.01) 

.07) 

.64) 

Transit  tinie  3  days 

$1.72) 

Saz’iiiqs  Over  Express . 

Savings  Over  Freight  Forzvarder  . 

. $0.54 

. 41’ 

Have  You  Exhausted  the 
Possibilities? 

At  Convention,  just  past,  we  had 
a  \ery  interesting  talk  by  Philip  S. 
Day,  Traffic  Manager  of  The  Cain- 
Sloan  Company,  Nashville,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  which  should  focus  the  at¬ 
tention  of  stores  located  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  eastern  markets  on 
the  possibility  of  effecting  greater 
savings  in  transportation  charges 
tlirough  routing  shipments  from 
out-of-town  points  into  New  York 
City  packing  and  shipping  com¬ 
panies  to  move  out  in  the  daily 
consolidated  shipment. 

As  a  specific  example  of  such 
savings,  not  only  in  transportation 
charges,  but  also  in  transit  time, 
w'e  give  you  (see  table  in  adjoining 
columns)  an  example  cited  by  Mr. 
Day,  of  a  40  p>ound  shipment  from 
Portland,  Maine. 

There  are  real  possibilities  here, 
and  our  own  observation  is  that 
this  is  a  comparatively  unexplored 
field. 

Interchange  of  Rate  and 
Classification  Information 

We  are  indebted  to  H.  E.  Grant, 
Traffic  Manager  of  The  Dayton 
Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  for 
the  following: 

“A  manufacturer  in  New  York 
City  describes  his  shipments  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

‘4  cartons  cloth  garment 
and  shoe  bags,  wood  and 


wire  cosered  garment 
hangers  and  hatstands.’  ” 

Mr.  Grant  pointed  out  to  the 
manufacturer  that  the  garment  and 
shoe  bags  should  be  described 
separately  on  the  bill  of  lading 
with  a  separate  weight,  and  that 
they  should  be  assessed  the  first 
class  rate.  He  jxiinted  out  further, 
that  this  should  be  done  also  with 
respect  to  the  hat  boxes  and  hat- 
stands,  and  that  they  would  be  as¬ 
sessed  on  the  basis  of  1 1/4  times  first 
class  rate;  he  added  the  further  in¬ 
formation  that  there  should  be  a 
separate  description  and  weight  for 
garment  hangers  which  would  be 
assessed  on  the  basis  of  third  class 
rate. 

As  the  manufacturer  had  de¬ 
scribed  his  shipment,  the  entire 
shipment  was  assessed  on  the  basis 
of  li/2  times  first  class  rate. 

Likewise,  this  manufacturer  has 
an  all-inclusive  description  and 
weight  on  the  bill  of  lading  for 
cardboard  lx)xes  and  garment 
hangers,  and  such  shipments  are 


also  assessed  on  the  basis  of  li/^ 
times  first  class  rate.  A  separate 
description  and  weight  for  card¬ 
board  boxes,  and  the  same  for  gar¬ 
ment  hangers,  would  result  in  the 
former  being  assessed  on  the  basis 
of  1 1/2  times  first  class  rate,  and  the 
latter  on  the  basis  of  third  class 
rate. 

A  hosiery  manufacturer  in 
Chicago  is  classifying  all  shipments 
on  the  bill  of  lading  as  simply 
“Hosiery”.  From  Chicago  to  Min¬ 
neapolis,  the  carriers  are  assessing 
a  rate  of  $1.16  per  cwt.  Some  of 
these  shipments  consist  of  cotton 
knit  hosiery,  where  there  is  a  com¬ 
modity  rate  of  only  67^  per  cwt. 
between  the  same  two  "^ints,  and 
comparable  commodity  rates  apply 
between  Chicago  and  many  other 
destination  cities.  This  manufac¬ 
turer  also  makes  mixed  cotton  and 
rayon  hosiery,  which  takes  a  much 
lower  rate  than  the  $1.16  quoted 
above. 

*  *  * 

We  are  indebted  to  B.  E.  Knipp, 
Traffic  Manager  of  The  Wm.  H. 
Block  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
for  the  following. 

A  manufacturer  located  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  describes  his  ship¬ 
ments  as  “Men’s  Shorts,”  and  car¬ 
riers  are  assessing  a  first  class  rate. 
The  correct  bill  of  lading  descrip¬ 
tion  is  “Cotton  Underwear”  on 
which  there  is  a  commodity  rate  in 
effect  of  $1.49,  as  compared  with 
the  first  class  rate  of  $1.60. 

A  manufacturer  located  in  New 
York  City  is  classifying  his  ship¬ 
ments  as  “Steel  Racks,  Knocked 
Down,  N.O.I.B.N.”  These  racks 
are  actually  “Knocked  Down  Flat,” 
instead  of  simply  “Knocked  Down.” 
Therefore,  the  prop>er  description 
is  “Steel  Racks,  Knocked  Down 
Flat,  N.O.I.”  and  on  this  classifica¬ 
tion,  a  third  class  rate  would  be 


loin  Prices 
Easy  Terms 


Burroughs 

CASH  REGISTERS 


Also  that  cof^bine 

cCvortcges  of  an  addmg 
fnachine  ond  cosh  reg»ster. 


MANY  MODELS 
Certifying  •  Receipt-Issuing 
Non-Printing  •  Printing 


Write  today — mentioning  your  line  of  butineu 
—  for  illustrated  descriptive  booklets,  prices 
and  terms  on  new  Burroughs  Cash  Registers. 
BURROUGHS  AOOtNG  MACHINE  COMPANY 
6065  Second  Avenue,  Detroit,  Midiigon 
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VERSATILE 

PRICE  MARKING 

WITH  THE 

MONARCH  “JUNIOR” 


PRICE-MARK  45  SIZES  AND 
STYLES  OF  TICKETS.  T  AGS, 
AND  LABELS 

,  .  .  and  on  one  marhine. 
Every  day,  the  Motor  Driven 
“Junior”  saves  money  for 
thousands  of  store  operators  by 
printing  the  right  ticket,  tag, 
or  label  for  every  item! 

The  MONARCH  “Junior”  cuts 
costs  in  your  marking  room 
and  does  it  with  the  complete 
assurance  of  greater  speed — 
greater  accuracy  plus  a  hetter 
job! 

CAN  YOV  CONTROL  COSTS 
FOR  LESS  THAN  10  CENTS 
A  DAY? 

The  Motor  Driven  JUNIOR 
does — that's  why  it’s  been  built 
—why  it  is  in  daily  use  today 
in  thousands  of  stores  just  like 
yours  .  .  .  controlling  inven¬ 
tory,  controlling  price,  assur¬ 
ing  profit  on  every  sale! 

CAN  YOU  CHANGE  TYPE 
SET-UPS  AS  FAST  AS 
W  E  DO? 

It’s  doubtful.  Because  Mon¬ 
arch  is  recognized  as  having 
the  “fastest  setting”  type  chase 
of  all.  Type  is  self-locking, 
and  the  complete  operation  is 
utterly  simple. 

For  the  complete  answers  to  profit¬ 
able  price  control,  write  for  full  de¬ 
tails  of  the  Monarch  .Motor  Driven 
"JUNIOR"! 


The  Monarch 
Marking  System  Co. 

Main  Office  and  Factory: 

216  S.  Torr'*Mce  5t.  Dayton,  Ohio 

Pacific  Coaat  Branch  Factory  : 

1130  Maple  ATemic  Loa  Angelra,  Calif. 
Caoatiian  Factory: 

358  Adelaide  Street,  % .  Toronto,  Can. 


'anced’,  and  “.Speciar 

ofed  and""-"^  "^-' 
pM>-Tick« 

arek  T  **  •  ^**3chine  Mar 
Monareh^ 


assessed.  The  third  class  rate  is  45^ 
lower  than  the  first  class  rate. 

A  manufacturer  in  New  York 
City  is  classifying  his  shipments  as 
“Dresser  Sets  and  Jars.”  The  sets 
consist  of  comb,  brush  and  mirror 
and  properly  take  the  first  class 
rate,  but  the  jars  are  common  glass¬ 
ware  and  should  be  packed  sepa¬ 
rately  and  so  described  on  the  bill 
of  lading.  The  proper  description 
for  the  jars  is  “Common  Glass¬ 
ware”,  released  at  a  valuation  not 
exceeding  $20.  This  classification 
would  bring  about  a  freight  rate 
of  $1.07  per  cwt.  instead  of  $1.53 
per  cwt. 

*  «  « 

From  Jack  Moss,  Traffic  Mana¬ 
ger  of  Kobacker  Stores,  Inc.,  Col¬ 
umbus.  Ohio,  comes  the  following. 

.\  manufacturer  in  South  Bend, 
Indiana  classifies  his  shipments  as 


“Beach  Carts,  Folded  Flat”  and  car¬ 
riers  at  times  assess  a  first  class  rate 
Ijecause  there  is  no  such  specific 
description  in  the  Consolidated 
Freight  Classification.  The  projjer 
description  is  “Doll  Carriages, 
Folded  Flat,”  and  correct  freight 
rate  is  second  class,  less-carload. 

We  Salute  You,  Lt.  Col.^arbour! 

A  letter  addressed  to  R.  ^V^  Bar¬ 
bour,  Traffic  Division  Manager, 
Marshall  Field  8c  Company,  Chica¬ 
go,  Illinois,  brought  a  personal 
note  from  Mr.  Barbour  who  is  now 
a  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  In¬ 
fantry,  stationed  at  The  Infantry 
School,  Fort  Benning,  Georgia. 

We  wish  him  the  very  best  of 
luck  and  good  health. 

We  are  sure  that  he  would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  his  many  friends 
in  the  Traffic  Group. 


Of  Leading  Importance— Revision  of  Freight  Rates 


On  January  22nd.  your  .Associa¬ 
tion.  together  with  chain  store  in¬ 
terests  and  certain  manufacturers, 
appeared  before  the  Official  Classi¬ 
fication  Committee  (a  railroad 
committee  charged  with  making 
freight  classifications  and  rules)  in 
supjx>rt  of  a  projxjsed  revision  of 
Rule  13  of  the  Consolidated 
Freight  Classification. 

The  present  Rule  provides  that 
any  shipment  under  100  pounds 
shall  be  charged  at  100  pounds,  at 
the  applicable  freight  rates,  but 
under  no  circumstances  shall  the 
charge  be  less  than  55f!.  Thus, 
where  the  freight  rate  is  $3  per 
cwt.  and  the  shipment  weighs  only 
.50  pounds,  the  transportation 
charges  are  $3. 

The  proposed  revision  of  this 
Rule  provides  for  charging  ship¬ 
ments  under  100  pounds  at  the 
actual  weight  at  applicable  freight 
rate,  but  under  no  circumstances 
less  than  55^. 

Thus  the  charge  for  the  aljove 
hypothetical  shipment  would  be 
50  pounds  X  $3,  resulting  in  trans¬ 
portation  charges  of  $1.50. 

Quite  obviously,  the  proposed 
revision  would  be  very  beneficial 
to  every  retail  store  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  barring  none,  and  would  also 
result  in  a  simplification  of  routing 
instructions. 

With  respect  to  the  railroads,  it 
is  believed  that  the  increased  ton¬ 
nage  not  .only  in  minimum  ship¬ 


ments,  but  also  in  the  larger  ship¬ 
ments  that  would  result  from 
changed  routings  would  materially 
increase  railroad  operating  revenue. 

The  major  evidence  presented 
by  the  proponents  of  this  revision, 
including  your  Association,  was; 

1.  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  decisions  and  reports  indi¬ 
cating  the  necessity  for  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  revise  their  rate  making 
policy,  and  the  Commission’s  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  railroads’  present 
rate  structure. 

2.  The  unreasonableness  of  the 
present  minimum  charge  which 
was  established  a  good  many  years 
ago.  .Since  then,  railroad  rates  have 
more  than  doubled,  and  while  the 
minimum  charge  was  not  burden¬ 
some  when  it  was  first  established, 
it  is  unjustly  high  today. 

3.  Exhibits  were  introduced, 
comparing  parcel  post,  express  and 
freight  rates. 

4.  An  exhibit  was  introduced 
which  detailed  exceptions  to  the 
present  minimum  charge  rule 
found  in  both  railroad  and  com¬ 
mon  motor  carrier  tariffs  in  vari¬ 
ous  sections  of  the  country.  In 
other  words,  right  now,  here  and 
there,  both  railroads  and  common 
motor  carriers  provide  minimum 
charges  low'er  than  the  charge  for 
100  pounds,  at  the  applicable 
freight  rate. 

{Continued  on  page  96) 
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Try  this  Post-Graduate 

QUIZ 

for  Store  Managers: 


ASK  YOURSELF  THESE  7  QUES¬ 
TIONS,  and  See  if  Your  Store 

System  Rotes  os  High  os  You 
Think  It  Does 

1 .  Do  you  have  one — and  only 
one — swift,  silent  and  simple 
system  for  handling  all  trans¬ 
actions? 

2.  Does  your  system  provide  for  a 
double-check  on  all  change 
made? 

3.  Does  your  system  centralize 
cash  under  the  supervision  of 
trained  cashiers? 

4.  Do  you  avoid  mentioning  the 
name  and  address  of  charge 
customers  where  bystanders 
can  hear? 

5.  Does  your  system  provide  you 
with  a  written  record  of  all 
charges,  sends,  exchanges,  re¬ 
turns.  etc.  ? 

4.  Does  your  system  enable  you  to 
shift  personnel  from  slow  to 
busy  related  departments  with¬ 
out  cashing  up? 

7,  Does  your  system  provide  in¬ 
stant  communication  between 
every  department  and  a  trained 
cashier  or  authorizer? 


If  your  Store  system  is  a  LAM- 
SON  DISPATCH  TUBE  system 
— the  system  that  handles  all  store 
transactions  one  easy  way — then 
write  “yes”  after  every  question  and 
rate  yourself  100  as  an  alert,  up-to- 
the-minute  store  manager.  But  if 
you  haven’t  a  Lamson  system,  write 
today  for  the  helpful  book,  “Retail¬ 
ing  Profitably.” 

This  book  will  tell  you  why  thou¬ 
sands  of  stores — both  large  and 
small — are  lifting  the  burden  of 
red-tape  and  detail  from  sales- 
peoples’  shoulders  —  leaving  them 
with  more  time  for  selling. 

Cashifrimj  and  credit 

authorizinfi  are  earn-  - — 

fleted  at  the  Lamson 
Tube  eentral  station. 


paicn  luoe  iJOOKiei—  Ketaiiing  rrom- 
ably.” 


Name  . Title  . 

Store  . 

City  . State 


5.  -An  exhibit  was  introduced 
showing  consolidation  rules  found 
in  tariffs  of  various  connnon  motor 
carriers  which  defeat  their  mini¬ 
mum  charge  rule.  In  other  words, 
some  common  motor  carriers  have 
recognized  the  problem  and  estab¬ 
lished  consolidation  rules  that  re¬ 
sult  in  making  their  minimum 
charge  rule  non-operative. 

6.  Evidence  was  introduced  to 
show  that  a  change  in  the  mini¬ 
mum  charge  rule  would  result  in 
some  instances  in  changes  in  rout¬ 
ings,  thus  giving  to  the  rail  car¬ 
riers,  both  the  small  and  the  large 
shipments. 

You  will  be  kept  advised  of  the 
outcome. 

Safety  Regulations 

Forty  States  are  shown  to  have 
adopted  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  motor  carrier  safety  regu¬ 
lations  for  vehicles  engaged  in  in¬ 
trastate  commerce.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  said: 

“It  is  increasingly  evident  that 
the  entrance  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  this  field  of  highway 
safety  has  proved  a  most  effective 
stimulus  to  uniformity  in  safety  re¬ 
quirements****. 

“During  the  year,  we  prescribed 
regulations  to  promote  the  safety 
of  operation  of  private  carriers***. 
We  have  no  accurate  record  of  the 
private  carriers  of  property  en¬ 
gaged  in  interstate  or  foreign  com¬ 
merce,  but  we  know  the  number  to 


l;e  large.  The  rcgtdation  of  the 
safety  of  operation  of  these  car¬ 
riers  will  place  a  very  heavy  burden 
on  f)ur  staff  and  may  require  its 
substantial  enlargement  to  insure 
enforcement.” 

Mexican  Railway  Situation 
An  interesting  experiment  is 
ending  in  Mexico  with  the  removal 
of  operation  of  the  railroads  from 
the  General  .Syndicate  of  Railway 
Workers.  The  lower  branch  of  the 
Mexican  Legislation  voted  unani¬ 
mously  to  end  the  operation  of  the 
national  railway  system  by  the 
workers.  The  measure  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  President  Avila  Camacho, 
who  is  undertaking  an  extensive 
economic  reform  program  in 
Mexico.  Since  the  railway  proper¬ 
ties  were  expropriated  in  1937  and 
the  operation  turned  over  to  the 
Syndicate  of  Railway  Workers,  the 
plant  has  deteriorated  and  acci- 
tlents  ha\e  been  frequent. 

National  Motor  Freight 
Classification  No.  5 

This  publication  which  contains 
classification  ratings,  rules,  and 
regulations,  is  used  by  the  majority 
of  the  common  motor  carriers  of 
the  country. 

No.  5  became  effective  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1940.  We  should  like  to 
point  out  that  in  over  eighteen 
hundred  instances,  volume  ratings 
have  been  provided  in  place  of  any 
quantity  ratings  which  results  in 
reductions. 


OFER.ATING  REVENUES  OF  ALL  TYPES  OF  CARRIERS 


12  Months  Ended 
June  30.  1940 


Year  Ended 
Deeember  31.  1938 


Class  of  Carrier 

AmounY 

Per  Cent 
of  1937 

Amount 

Per  Cent 
of  1937 

Steam  railways 

$4.339.000,0(X) 

100  42 

$3,686,608,000 

85.32 

Railway  Express  Agency’' 

114,779,000 

104.71 

110,076,000 

100.42 

Pullman  Company 

60,242,000 

93.78 

58,980,000 

91.81 

Water  lines 

110,200,000 

101.59 

104,270,000 

%.12 

Pipe  lines 

218,263,000 

87.78 

228,211,000 

91.78 

Electric  railways 

51,000,000 

88.74 

48,718,000 

84.77 

Motor  carriers  of  passengers” 

175,000,000 

123.20 

151,000,000 

106.30 

Motor  carriers  of  property” 

940,000,000 

128.78 

700,000,000 

95.90 

Total 

$6,008,484,000 

103.93 

$5,087,863,000 

88.00 

’Partly  estimated. 

‘Excludes  payments  to  other  carriers  for  express  privileges. 

‘Based  on  class  1  motor  carrier  reports  with  an  allowance  for  smaller  carriers. 


As  to  freight  traffic,  the  railroads  ton-miles  or  9%,  the  balance  being 
are  shown  to  have  carried  336,100,-  divided  among  inland  waterways, 
000,000  ton-miles  or  62%  of  all  pipe  lines  and  air  carriers, 
traffic;  highways,  46,000,000,000 
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7  CAW  fUMNtSH 
iVtUY  OffICt  NttD 


NOISEIESS,  STANDARD,  PORTABLE  TYPEWRITERS . . .  ADDING,  CAICUIATING,  BOOKKEEPING,  PUNCMED  CARD  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES  . . .  KARDEX  VISIBLE 
SYSTEMS,  RECORD  PROTKTION,  RLING  MHHODS  AND  EQUIPMENT,  LOOSE-LEAF  DEVICES  ,  ,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  RECORDS  EQUIPMENT  . , .  AND  OTHER 
PRECISION  PRODUCTS  INCLUDING  THE  FAMOUS  REMINGTON  RAND  DUAL  CLOSE-SHAVER  — DEALERS,  SALES  AND  SERVICE  OFFICES  IN  517  CITIES 


iitR  IDEAL  McuUUw 

U  .fowi  CUSTOMER  ACCOUNTING! 


NEW 

ELECTRIC  BALANCE 

Remington 

9t  P^ixuluceA.  a 
Heat  Stateme4ii 

LU*«'trirall\ -ini|M*INMl  keys  in¬ 
sure  uiiiforin,  sliarp.  eU‘ar 
printing,  re{;anlless  oi'  ihe  op¬ 
erator's  iiiiliv  iiiiial  toiieli  —  anil 
iHTl’eet  reailaliilily  of  all  ear- 
lions.  It  prints  a  liamisonic 
statement  —  helps  hiiilil  eiis- 
toiner  "ooil  will — nfleets  the 

3ualitv  of  the  very  inerchan- 
ise  \ou  sell. 

9t!i  AccddAate 

All  halaiH'es  aiitomatie — ilehit 
or  credit,  suh  or  fnll — eoinpnt- 
ed  and  printed  elect rirnllv. 
Credit  halanees  print  in  red 
oblique  type — aiUomatienlly. 
Positive  ineehanieal  line  proof 
of  old  halanees  is  assured.  'I'he 
entire  writing  line  is  «-oinplete- 
ly  visible  at  all  times.  Fnll 
visibility  of  totals  permits 
ticket  audit. 

9ti.  ^leajJde 

Phis  same  maehine  ean,  at  a 
moment’s  m>tiee,  he  converted 
from  .Aeeounts  Receivable  set¬ 
up  to  Aeeounts  Payable,  De¬ 
partmental  Analysis,  Payroll, 
Stock  Control. 


9ti.  ^ait 


Every  operating  feature  is  fully 
eleetrilied  —  keyboard,  carriage,  op¬ 
erating  keys.  Electricity  does  all  the 
work  —  the  operator  merely  directs. 
Date  writing  is  antomatie — so  is 
tabulation  from  eolnmn  to  e«>lnnin. 
I  nserting  ami  aligning  forms  is  quick 
ami  easy.  All  registers — cross  and 
vertical  —  provide  direct  subtraction 
—  permits  posting  Merchandise  Re¬ 
turns  in  charge  eolnmn,  with  run¬ 
ning  aeenmulation  of  net  sales.  Sim¬ 
ple  to  operate — and  every  operati«>n 


is  designed  to  promote  high  daily 
production  without  fatigue. 

9i^  &c04ia4H4cai 

Not  the  cheapest  maehine  yon  ean 
buy,  but  it’s  «h>nbfy  ee<moniieal!  — 
its  spee«l,  simplicity  and  accuracy 
mean  lower  costs  on  your  customer 
aeconnting — an«l  it  is  fully  adapt¬ 
able  to  any  plan  .  .  .  Dual  Plan, 
I  nit  Plan.  Photographic  or  Non- 
I  temi/.ed. 


to  witness  a  full  (leiiionslralion  of  this  new  Keininglon  Kami  inaeliine — it  represents  the 
"realest  advaiu-e  ever  made  in  nieelianieal  h«M>kke«M(in".  \ou've"ot  to  see  it  to  appre¬ 
ciate  it.  ^  e'll  ;:ladly  demonslrale  in  onr  nearest  ( tfliee.  or  in  yours — on  a  test  run,  with 
your  operators,  on  your  accoiinis.  (lall  onr  hn^’al  olTiee  tmlay — or  write  or  wire  direct. 

Remington  Rand  Inc. 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK  199  BAY  STREET,  TORONTO 

BRANCHES  IN  All  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


<! 


// 

"I. 


DISTRICT  OFFICES: 

Baltimore,  Detroit,  Philodelphia,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Washingtoi 
Also  quickly  available  to  merchants  in  hundreds  of  other  cities 


Hands  Across  the  Counter  .  .  .  Hands  Behind 
the  Counter  .  .  .  Hands  Under  the  Counter! 


A  slip  of  the  hand  or  a  slip  of  the  tongue  may 
ne\er  be  noticed  by  the  management,  BUT— 
these  slips  can  readily  be  the  invisible  causes  of 
lost  profits  and  lost  customers.  In  fact,  they  are 
today’s  great  unseen  menace 
to  sales. 


And— there  IS  something 
can  do  about  them! 


Fo  enable  you  to  test  and 
prove  the  benefits  of  MERIT 
SERV'ICE  we  make  a  Special 
I'rial  Offer.  'Fhere’s  no  obli¬ 
gation  to  continue  with  the 
service  beyond  the  trial  period 
—but  you’ll  find  the  amazing 
results  of  even  this  brief  test 
period  will  prove  your  need 
for  this  protection.  Mail  the 
coupon  and  get  the  facts. 
Fhe  cost?  Negligible. 


Keep  yotir  business  at  your 
fingertips  and  not  at  the 
mercy  of  these  phantom  fin¬ 
gers  that  play  havoc  wdth  your 
sales  and  profits!  Put  MERIT 
SERVICE  to  work  for  you 
and  KNOW  what  your 
“hands”  are  doing. 


The  careless  sales  report,  the 
absent-minded  poke  at  the 
cash  register,  the  incorrect 
charge  slip  and  the  discourte- 
otis  treatment  of  a  ctistomer 
. . .  these  are  the  special  study 
of  MERIT  SERVICE.  To 


MERIT  PROTECTIVE  SERVICE 
I  I  West  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kindly  send  full  particulars  on 
Trial  Service. 


I  PROTECTIVE  SERVICE,  INC. 

I  EXECUTIVE  OFFICES: 

Salmon  Tower  Building,  11  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 


